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PREFACE 


To tlie reader I have only a word to say : I fear 
his criticism that these volumes have too much 
Memoir, too little Correspondence. To this com- 
plaint, if it he made, I must plead iu “ confession and 
avoidance.” The fact is that letter-writing was to Dr. 
hlolmcs an irksome task. Except to Motley and to 
Lowell, during their absences in Europe, he very 
rarely wrote spontaneously and in the way of friend- 
ship. His letters, it wiU be observed, were almost 
always written because some correspondent cordd not 
courteously be left unanswered, or under the more 
or less mild compulsion of some special occasion. 
Therefore his letters were few. Every effort has been 
made to collect them, and the result is spread very 
fully before the reader. Nothing has been omitted 
which, by any liberaliiy of judgment, could be sup- 
posed to have any interest; on the contrary, notes 
and letters are printed, which would hardly have been 
selected had there been an emharras de richesses. 
Now “ occasional ” letters often demand an explana^ 
tory setting ; and besides this it was to be considered 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


CHAPTER I 
GENEALOGY AND BIRTH 

When this memoir was in an early stage of prepa- 
ration, a thonghtful friend read aloud to the writer 
these ominous words from Temple, Bar : “ There is 
a common complaint against the biographies of men 
of letters, that they are, with few exceptions, insuf- 
ferably dull reading. And the cause of this is not 
far to seek. If an author has put the best of himself 
into his books, he has, as a rule, left his biographer 
little to tell.” 

“ With few exceptions,” — there was scant comfort 
in these words, and even that was immediately taken 
away by the explanation that they covered only the 
cases of those authors who had not put the best of 
themselves into their books ; whereas in point of fact 
Dr. Holmes had not only put the best, but absolutely 
all, both of and about himself, into the volumes with 
which he had amused and instructed the English- 
reading world. 

It was further not unknown to the biographer that 
Dr. Plolmes himself had uttered sundry pungent, 
discouraging sentences : — 

“ I should like to see any man’s biography with 
corrections atrd emendations by his ghost. We don’t 
know each other’s secrets quite so well as we flatter 
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PREFACE 


care for him have not that knowledge of it and of 
him which they naturally desire to possess. For these 
reasons, a narrative apparently disproportioned to the 
space allotted to the letters seemed inevitable. 

It is right for me to say that my friend and cousin, 
Mr. Justice Holmes, has been most patient and liberal 
in aiding me j so that the faults of the book, at least, 
are all my own. 

John T. Morse, Jh. 

16 Fairfield Street, Boston. 

Fthruary 17, 1896. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


“Tliere are but two biog’i’aphers who can tell the 
story of a man’s or a woman’s life. One is the per- 
son liimself or herself; the other is the Eecording 
Angel. The autohiographer cannot bo trusted to tell 
the whole truth, though he may tell nothing but the 
truth, and the Eecording Angel never lets his book 
go out of his own hands.” 

“Think what a horrid jiiece of work the biogra- 
phers make of a man’s private history! Just imagine 
the subject of one of those extraordinary fictions 
called biographies coming back and reading the life 
of himself, written vei'j' px’obably by somebody or 
other who thought he could turn a penny by doing it.” 

Yet in spite of all this, it is certain tliat Dr. Holmes 
expected that some Life or Memoir would be given 
to the public ; and it is hardly doubtful that ho de- 
sired this ; and if he has told so freely of himself, 
yet, as he says of Carlyle : “ He remains not the less 
one of the really interesting men of his generation, a 
man about whom we wish to know all that we have 
a right to know.” 

His life was so uneventful that the utter .absence 
of anything in it to remark upon became in itself 
remarkable. He passed two years of his youth in Eu- 
rope studying medicine ; in his old age ho went there 
again for three months ; otherwise ho lived all his 
years, almost literally all his d.ays, in or near Boston, 
within tethci’ing distance, so to speak, of that State 
House whieli he decl.arecl to he “the linh of the solar 
system,” — and by the phrase made true his accom- 
panying words : “ You could n’t pry that out of a 
Boston man, if you had the tire of all creation straight- 
ened out for a crowbar.” All his intimate friends 
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of them went abroad, as Motley and Lowell did. He 
was not, like so many English and a few American 
men of letters, connected in any way with political 
affairs ; he never held any office ; nothing- ever hap- 
pened to him. Fortunately the picturesqueness of 
poverty was never his, nor the prominence of wealth. 
Days and years glided by with little to distinguish 
them from each other, in that kind of procession which 
those who like it call tranquil, and those who dislike 
it call monotonous. Such is the panorama which 
awaits the reader. 

In view of the fact that a large part of Dr. Holmes’s 
literary work was devoted to the enforcement and illus- 
tration of the controlling influence of inherited tend- 
encies, one would expect to find him making careful 
inquiry concerning his own ancestors. Yet so far was 
this from being the case that he seemed almost indif- 
ferent about them. Other persons, perhaps desiring 
to establish relationship with him, or instigated by 
mere genealogical curiosity, from time to time sent 
him information and pricked him with queries ; and 
by these means ho gradually acquired a more accurate 
information than he would ever have been at much 
trouble to obtain by original effort. In truth, the 
facts that A begat B, and that B begat C, and so on, 
were wretched dust for him, and he was entirely sat- 
isfied with the fragmentary knowledge which showed 
that he himself, as he said of Emerson, “ came of the 
best Now England stock.” But since it was “the 
best New England stock,” the memorial of it is worth 
preserving, especially since the name of New England 
is now a mere geographical title rather than, as it 

^ i _ 1 _ _ • 1? 1 _• T _ . 1 ?_1 
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When Dr. Holmes died, his friend, Mr. John Bel- 
lows, an Englishman, wrote to the Gloucestci'shira 
Ch'onich a. statement that Dr. Holmes “was de- 
scended from a Sheriff Hoar, of this City, and from 
Eiehard Hoar, the donor, in 1607, to our corporation 
of three houses at the Cross, the rents of which were 
to go to certain charities.” He added that lately, 
upon the demolition of these huildings, a piece of the 
old oak therefrom had been carved with the city arms, 
and sent to Dr. Holmes. 

Thomas Holmes, a lawyer of Gray’s Inn in the six- 
teentli century, was the earliest ancestor, of the name, 
of whom there is any record. A letter which the 
Doctor wrote to Mr. Emra Holmes, also an English- 
man, may fairly be construed to imply that he sup- 
posed himself to have English ancestors wlio had been 
men of some note, and also that he had never been at 
tlie trouble to assure himself on the subject ; indeed, 
it appears by this letter that he “mistook the Ad- 
miral Charles Holmes, Wolfe’s contemporary, for his 
great ancestor, Sir Robert Holmes.” 

-TO EMRA. HOLMES. 

Beverly Farms, Mass. 

Mr DEAR Sir, — I thank yon for the interesting 
notices you have sent me of the family with which I 
may suppose myself connected through my ancestry. 
Most of the settlers of New England were too poor 
and too hard worked in fighting famine and the In- 
dians to think much of their genealogical trees. My 
own great-great-grandfather was one of the first settlers 
of the town of Woodstock, Conn., where my father 
was born. He probably cain-ied an axe on his shoul- 
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scalp on his crown. His gi’andson, my grandfather, 
fought the French and Indians in Canada, in what we 
used to call the “ Old French War,” the same in 
which Wolfe fell, and in which Admiral Sir Robert 
Hohnes took a part, as the Gentleman s Magazine, 
among other authorities, will inform you. My father 
was a clergyman and an author, his Annals of Amer- 
ica having made him a reputation as an accurate and 
trustworthy writer. I, too, have made a number of 
books, some of which are not unknown in England. 
My eldest son, who bears my own name, has very 
recently published a woi-k on the Common Law, 
which you may see noticed at considerable length, 
and in a very flattering way, in a late number of the 
Saturday liaviaio. So we are trying to keep the 
name of Holmes respectable on this side of the Atlan- 
tic ; and I thank you for what you have done on yours. 
I remember, by the way, the statue of Sir Robert 
Hohnes, in Westminster Abbey, one of the most 
pleasing that I can recall. If you ever look in Cam- 
den’s Britannia, you will find our old family name as 
we spell it, and its derivation. 

The first Holmes who appeared upon this side of 
the Atlantic was John. Ho came to the village of 
Woodstock, Conn., with the first settlers, in 1686, 
not as an original proprietor or grantee of the 
township, but “ taken in on the way by the company 
of ‘ Goers,’ ” because he was “ the kind of man they 
wanted,” since “ he knew something of surveying.” 
He is reported to have become “generally useful,” 
to have set up a saw-mill and a fulling-mill, and to 
have given for the public use the land which is now 
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comes down to us simply as Deacon Holmes. In the 
next generation, the second David was a captain in 
the “Old French War,” and a surgeon of the army 
in the Kevolutionary War. He married Temperance, 
daughter of John and Temperance Bishop, of Nor- 
wich, Conn. His tombstone states tliat he “fell on 
sleep March y“ 19th, 1779, Aetatis 57.” His son, 
Abiel,the father of Oliver Wendell Holmes, was born 
atWoodstock, December 24, 1763, and graduated from 
Yale College “ with honour and a resjiectable part at 
Commencement,” September, 1783. He married for 
his first wife Mary, daughter of Rev. Ezra Stiles, 
D. D., president of Yale College; embraced the min- 
istry, went to Georgia, and was settled over a parish 
there until 1791. Then he returned to Cambridge 
and became the pastor of the First Congregational 
Church. March 26, 1801, he married his second wife, 
Sarah Wendell, only daughter of Hon. Oliver Wen- 
dell, of Boston. 

Twice his lecturing journeys brought Dr. Holmes 
to the neighborhood of Woodstock, and he made some 
little exploration there, apparently to gratify his sis- 
ter Ann (wife of Cliarles W. Upham,^ of Salem), 
who seems to have cared more than he did for matters 
genealogical. Some of his notes are as follows : — 

“ While I was in the builal-ground an old man and 
his daughter drove up to the fence in a wagon. His 
staff lay by him. tie had come, as his daughter after- 
wards told me, to mark out with his staff the place 
where he was to be buried. His name was Jacob 
Lyon and his age 88.” With this couple the Doctor 
visited the “ Old Holmes place.” There he found a 
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well, wliich “had the aspect of antiquity. This, I 
doubt not, was ‘ old Dr. David Ilohnes’s ’ well, and 
that he ‘ drank thereof himself and his children and 
his cattle.’ The brook, which I remember Father’s 
mentioning, ran at the foot of the mound where the 
house was placed. There he went one Sunday morn- 
ing, when a child, forgetting tliat it was ‘Sabbath 
day,’ until some horror-stricken person startled and 
confounded him by announcing the awful fact. In the 
rocky, steep banks of the brook, near his father’s 
house, he might easily have found the natural pul- 
pit from which he used to hold forth in his tender 
years.” 

“ Bode to Muddy Brook, where an old man. Child 
by name, sat in front of his house. He was nearly 
80 years old. Remembered father’s brothers. Was 
ready to talk, in a mild way, but said : ‘ I am not 
very ■fii'ppant' 

“ Old Mr. Lyon spoke well of the Holmeses. Lib- 
erty IT. was ‘ a little dissipated,’ — went off — thinks 
he became a Methodist preacher.” 

In June, 1866, Dr. Holmes made another visit to 
Woodstock, and on this occasion his genealogical 
booty was as follows : — 

“ Visited the old Holmes place. . . . Came upon 
Dr. Daniel Lyman, son of the Rev. Eliphalet Lyman, 
who was minister of Woodstock from 1779 to 1821. 
Dr. Lyman is about 82 years old. His father and 
motlicr, when first married, boarded with Dr. David 
Holmes. He told me what here follows : — 

“ Dr. David Holmes was a pleasant sociable man, 
like my father. His wife, whom Dr. Lyman remem- 
bers very well, was a nice old lady. 
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character, — would have been distinguished if he had 
been living in ^n,st war. Dr. L. told me a story 
of David’s cleverness and boldness in the raising of 
the Academy steeple. 

“Major Sanford H. was a humorist. Story about 
his talking of ‘ land-eels,’ meaning snakes thereby. 
He tried a great many things, as Deacon Sanger liad 
told me, — a saw-miU — a pepper-mill — tavern, etc., 
— then went to Vermont. 

“Captain Leonard H., a worthy man, went to 
Muddy Brook, lived there. 

“ Hartwell H. was an ingenious mechanic. 

“Dr. Latbrop H. sold out slaves, etc., in Georgia. 
Lost the proceeds and his life by shipwreck, but left 
a good deal of property to his daughter, Teinpe [Tem- 
perance] . 

“Tempe married Barstow. Had two daughters. 
The first married Stoddard, and died. The second 
maiTied Wilkinson, and was divorced (after some 
scandal) ; then married Stoddard, deceased sister’s 
husband.” 

Among Dr. Holmes’s papers, I also find the follow- 
ing “ Extracts from the Diary of my father : ” — 

“ August, 1790. Kode to Coventry with my sister 
Tempy, lodged at my Uncle Coleman’s, find my much 
respected and very pious Grandmother Hewet much 
debilitated, etc., will be 88 years old if she lives till 
the 6th September. August, 1791. My Grand- 
mother Hewet departed this life in the 88th year of 
her age at Coventry July, 1791, — paid the following 
tribute of respect ; — 
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TO THE MEJIORY OF 

“MRS. TEMPERANCE HEWET. 

“’T is done, O Death I thy well-aim’d dart hath sped — 
Swift from the clay-cold corse the spirit fled ; 

Nor deem the triumph thiue — SHE, sho did gain 
The palm of victory on the ethereal plain — 

All calm and placid as the unruffled sea 
She met thy dart, and own’d a Friend in thoo.” 

[Several more stanzas follow, in the same strain.] 

“ 1803. On Thursday the 4th clay of August, at 
4 o’clock iu the morning, I was awakened by a mes- 
senger from Woodstock, who brought me the melan- 
choly tidings of the death of my much honored 
and beloved Mother. She died very suddenly the 
preceding day, August 3d, between 11 and 12 o’clock, 

A. M. . . . 

“ Mrs. Temperance Holmes, my much honored and 
beloved Mother, was born at Norwich in Connecticut, 
A. D. 1733. She was the daughter of John and Tem- 
perance Bishoii. Were I to attempt a delineation 
of her character I should probably betray the Son. I 
will, liowever, minute a few things, in indulgence to 
my present feelings, and in aid of luy future recollec- 
tion. She was, in my estimation, a woman distin- 
guished for vigour of mind, and energy in action. . . . 
Eight children, the eldest of whom was not at that 
time seventeen years of age, were devolved, under 
Providence, on her entire care. She was left sole 
Executrix of my Father’s Will (a proof of his high 
estimate of her judgment and ability), and had there- 
fore, in addition to the cares of her family, the sole 
care of settling the estate. ... To the affairs of her 
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I entered Gollo<;e in It'HH fcliun six inoiitliH jiftur n^y 
fatlior’s dentil, I do not recollect tlie time, wlicu I 
not scnsonalily snitplicd with suitahlo flothes, 
money for my eollegn oxinmacs, so far as to ouablt> 
mo to bo inmetiially present willi my elnsH. 

“ My Mother was an admirer of learning. Thoupfl s 
sliG received her education in a part of tlio to’svi’^ 
of Norwich (Newent Parish) which diil not prol*- 
ahly furniah hor any aignal advantages at scdiool, yt'. ti 
aho had a Mother who was at once a scdiool and ii- 
library to hor. My (Jnuuliiiother Ile.wot po.sHc!.sHt*tl 
very superior accomplishments. [ siddoiii, if oyi'x*, 
have soon a woman at so advuueetl a porloci of lift' 
aahoi'awhon I knew her, so comely in oountcnanciO* 
so polite in address, so graceful in niauneivs, h<> 
pleasant and improving in c(mverHution, so pioms ami 
oxomplary ill deportment. She had a thirst for Iciiow- 
ledge; so desirous was slie of knowing somothiug of 
Virgil in tho original, that, with Homo little iiiHtrueticri r 
and tho aid of a clletiomuy, she examlmnl that cilnssicn'il 
author for herself. Tho writings and tho cdiarae.Lc'i* 
of Watts slio greatly admired. ... .1. do nob nuniii 
that [my mother] road oxteiiHively, Imt slui road nioi*ci 
than was usual for hor sex at that day, and what Hilt’s 
(lid road was jiulieionsly selected, atteiitivoly poiaisotl , 
and faithfully rctaiiiod. Milton’s .Pavadixe, .'LoKt anti 
Young’s Nujltt Tlinuffhtu were her very favorite an- 
tliors. . . . The loss of a most cHtimablo Imsh.and had 
occasioned that tcinpovament of mind wliioh I know 
not how hotter to doscriho tlmn hy tlio ./doiscrofio of 
Milton. Ilonoo tho writings of tho pensive anti coti- 
templativG Young wore now more congenial to lit^r 
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“I cannot forbear to mention another instance, of 
her resolute refusal to change her state of life, — a 
refusal which seemed to me grounded on her delicate 
respect to the ineinoryof her deceased husband, which 
she would not suffer to be violated, together with a 
devoted care for her children, which she seemed de- 
termined neither to relinquish nor divide. A very 
worthy man, whose years somewhat exceeded her owm, 
made her several visits and appeared evidently inclined 
to make proposals of marriage. As Young was com- 
monly near at hand and she had occasionally read 
some paragraphs in his hearing, she took care season- 
ably to select one with the intention that it should 
be understood, and the end was completely answered 
without offence ; — 

“ ‘ Though gray our heads, our thoughts and aims arc groon, 
Like damaged clocks, whoso hand and ball dissent, 

Folly sings six, while nature points at twelve.’ ” 

“ She always commenced the Sabbath at sunset on 
Saturday, as did my father in his lifetime, and in the 
observance at home and at the house of God was 
highly exemplary. In the disjiosal of her children 
she consulted their genius and inclination, and had 
the happiness to see them reputably established in 
different occupations and professions. 

“ Her dissolution was at last sudden and surprising 
to us, it was lU'obahly without any premonition to 
her.” 


“ 1800. A few weeks since I visited a Mrs. Prentiss, 
at Newton, aged about 91, who was originally from 
Woodstock, and whose maiden name was Bacon. 
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She was at Woodstock in the time of Mi’. Dwi^’ht, 
and sat under Ids ministry. She says (wliat I iiavo 
often heard of Mr. D.) tliat he was very singular in 
his manner of preaching, and added this anecdote : 
That one winter, he dwelt so long upon the oppres- 
sions of the Israelites in Egyjit, and mentioned .siudi 
strange and incredible things (as that the streets in 
Egypt were paved with the skulls of tho Israelites, 
etc.) that Mrs. Holmes, my great-grandmother, re- 
fused to wile after him. It was her custom (.said 
Mrs. P.) to write after the minister, at meeting, for 
she was a learned woman, and wrote shorHiand.” 


" Of my paternal ancestors,” wrote Dr. IIolmo.s, in 
1889, “ I know little compared with what I know of 
those on my mother s side.” His motl)er’.s iiaiue was 
Wendell, and the first Wendell came, in 1C4?, from 
Friesland to Albany. “In .speaking of Ilollmul,” 
wrote the Doctor to Mr. Motley, “and my matermil 
ancestors, it was from Emden, in East Friesland, 
which as you know is — now at any rato — in the 
inborn of Hanover, that my progenitor came, — • 
Evert Jansen Wendell, - about 1640, to Albany. I 
suppose if I were there and found Mynheers of tho 
name grand people I should claim their aequaintaneo, 
but If the descendants of the Regicenden Diaconen 
hose arms were emblazoned on the old Duteh Church 

Wmdell in Hollard' T*' 

then Emden, and was 
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for auglit that I Icnow. Vondel, ‘ the Dutch Shake- 
speare,’ comes pretty near it.” 

TO GEORGE -W. VAN STOLEN, SECRETARY HOLLAND SOCIETY, 

■ NEW YORIT. 

Boston, Jtimtary 10, 18S7. 

My dear Sir, — The very kind and cordial invi- 
tation yon send me, on behalf of the Holland Society 
of New York, warms every drop of Batavian blood in 
my veins. I heard a great deal of my Duteb ances- 
tors in my early years. There was a Dutch family 
Bible in the family, which was to be the projicrty of 
the first of us ehildren who could read a chapter in it. 
My sister Mary had the start of me by half a dozen 
years or more, and so I lost my chance of trying for 
the Bible. 

My forefather Evert Jansen Wendell was among 
the earlj"- settlers of Albany, and his arms, as I have 
often mentioned with a certain satisfaction, were 
stained on one of the windows of the old Dutcli 
Church of that city. I never meet a Schuyler, or a 
Cuyler, or a Van Eensselacr, without claiming rela- 
tionship with the owner of that name. 

TO THE SAME. 

Boston, January 22, 1889. 

My dear Sir, — If I were in the flower instead 
of being in the brown leaf, I could hardly resist your 
appeal. I have no doubt that I shoidd sit down at 
once and write a ballad of the Schenectady Wendell 
who, when the town was burned and the inhabitants 
were massacred, had a horse and a blanket brought 
him. by a friendly Indian, and escaped in the darkness 
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But from me, just now, yon can hardly hope for 
anything more than kind Avishcs and cousinly greet- 
ings; you may be assured that these are with yon, 
warmed by all the drops of ITolland blood that rim in 
my veins. 

Another line of good blood came as follows : 
Thomas Dudley, governor of Massachusetts Bay,^ had 
a (laughter Anne, ivho married Simon Bradstreet, 
who also Avas twice governor of the province.^ This 
lady published, in London, in 1650, a volume -of 
Poems under the droll title of Tlie Tenth Muse, 
lately Sprung up in America, wherefore she herself 
has ever since been spoken of as “ the tenth muse.” 
The nickname has done more to immortalize her than 
ever her rhymes did, for they were poor stuff, and 
would not have made the original nine jealous. 

Her grand-daughter, Mercy Bradstreet, married Dr. 
James Oliver (whereby that name came into the 
family) ; and Sarah Oliver, the daughter of this 
couple, married J acob Wendell, Avbo “ came to Boston 
from Albany early in the last century.” Plis son, the 
Hon. Oliver Wendell, married Mary Jackson, and 
their daughter, Sarah, was the mother of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

It may be remarked that the Mary Jackson above 
named was the daughter of Edward Jackson (son of 
Jonathan Jackson) and Dorothy Quincy, his wife, 
celebrated in the fascinating verses “Dorothy Q. ; ” 
and Dr. Holmes’s own wife was also in the direct line 
of descent from this same couple. 

Thus at last the patient reader is brought within 
1 1634-1640 and 1646-1660. 
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ono generation of Dr. Holmes liimself ! The Doctor’s 
father, tlie Rev. Ahiel Holmes, was a clergyman who 
taught the olcl-faslilonecl Calvinism, with all its hor- 
rors, and yet apart from his religious creed was a 
gentleman of humanity and cultivation. Colonel T. 
Wentworth Tligginson calls him “ that most cleliglitful 
of sunny old men.” A portrait of him at the age of 
thirty-one years, hy Edward Savage, shows a refined 
and pleasing face, of regular and handsome features. 
The Doctor wrote of it : “ Everybody remarks on the 
beauty of the countenance. Richard Dana Sen’^ told 
me that when Father fu'st came to Cambridge he was 
cousidei’cd very handsome, and the girls used to say 
‘ There goes Ilolmcs — look ! ’ ” lie had a weakness 
for writing poetry, and offered to tho world a volume 
of verses ; but Ids gifts were not great. If he could 
have managed to be a contemporary of his son, he 
would probably have received the sound advice : not 
to publish. His Annals of America was more in the 
line of his capacity; it was a careful, accurate, and 
useful history. 

Sarah Wendell, his second wife, was horn Decem- 
ber 30, 1768. She well rememhered tliat, when she 
was a little girl, six years old, she was hurried off 
from Boston, then occupied by the British soldiers, to 
Newburyport, and heard the people saying that “the 
redcoats were coming, killing and murdering every- 
body as they went along.” Her traits were very 
different from those of lier hushand. She was a 
bi'ight, vivacious woman ; of small figure, and sprightly 
manners. Being also very cheerful and social, and 
fond of dropping in njoon her neighbors, and withal 
of sympathetic and somewhat emotional temperament, 

thn.t flbp I’cn.flilv foil In wlfli f.lio TYinorl of lion fnionrl 
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wlietlier for tears or for laiigliter, she was a very 
popular lady whom every one greeted kindly. Dr. 
Morrill Wyman, of Cambridge, who knew her well, 
wrote to Dr. Holmes ; “ Your mother’s age, her pleas- 
ant ways, her gentleness, her never-failing inquiries 
for others, all impressed me with a reverential love, 
hke that for my own mother.” Those who knew some- 
what about the old couple say that in Dr. Holmes 
there was much more of the intellectual quality of 
the mother than of the fathei’. 

One day, in 1868, Colonel T. Wentworth Higginson 
happened upon a letter, which had been written by 
his mother in her girlhood, and which contained tlie 
following passage, which he copied and sent to Dr. 
Holmes : — 

“ Now, Mamma, I am going to surprise you. Mr. 
Ahiel Holmes, of Cambridge, whom we so kindly 
chalked out for Miss N. W. is going to he married, 
and, of aU folks in the world, guess who to. Miss 
Sally W ended. I am sure you will not believe it ; 
however, it is an absolute fact, for Harriot and M. 
Jackson told Miss P. Russell so, who told us ; it has 
been kept secret for six weeks, nobody knows for 
what. I could not believe it for some time, and 
scarcely can now ; however, it is a fact they say. 

“ Mamma must pay the wedding visit.” 

To this the doctor replied as follows : — 

TO COI/. T. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

104 Chaeles St., Julyl, 186S. 

My dear Mr. Higginson, — I thank you for the 
curious little scrap of information so nearly involving 
my dearest interests, — whether I should be myself or 
somebody else, — and such a train of vital facts as 
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How oddly our antenatal history comes out ! A 
few months ago my classmate Hevens told me, that 
he had recently seen an old woman who spoke of 
remeinhering me as a baby, and that I was brought 
up on the bottle, — which has made me feel as ten- 
derly every time I visit my wine-cellar as Romulus 
and Remus did when Faustula carried tliem to the 
menagerie and showed them the wolf in his cage. 

Our life is half underground — Quantum vcrtice, etc. 

Here are two rootlets of. mine that accident has 
brought to light, not very important to the race, hut 
having an odd sort of interest for one at least. 

From the foregoing pages the reader, assuming that 
he has had the patience to plod through them, has 
learned that Dr. Holmes, to use his own words, had 
“ a right to ho grateful for a probable inheritance of 
good instincts, a good name, and a bringing up in a 
library where he humped about among hooks from 
the time when he was hardly taller than one of his 
father’s or grandfather’s folios.” lie was fortunate 
in having social — or genealogical — antecedents pre- 
cisely to his taste. For .such a lineage as his was of 
the best that could he had in New England ; locally 
speiiking, it was aristocr-atic ; and every one who 
knew the Doctor, or his writings, must admit that, 
in his feelings, he was an aristocrat. The Autocrat 
admits openly : “ I go for the man with the family 
portraits against the one with the twenty-cent daguer- 
reotype, unless I find out that the latter is the better 
of the two. I go for the man who inherits family 
traditions, and the cumulative traditions of at least 
four or five generations.” He also originated the 
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of a clcfieased citizen go to our fashionable assemblies, 
whose father I remember a boy that ‘ lived out.’ B.B. 
is A.A. in point of wealth and stylish residence. You 
remember how lie began. I like it; I like to see 
worthless rich people have to yield their places to 
deserving poor ones, who, beginning with sixpence or 
nothing, come out at last in Beacoir Street and have 
the sun come into their windows all the year round.” 

Such were the variou.sly tinted threads which were 
to furnish the warp and woof for the weaving of the 
pattern of man to be shown as well as may be in this 
book. 

No doubt the reader thinks that it is time that 
Dr. Holmes should be born ; in good truth, so it is ; 
and the occurrence shall be delayed no longer. Though 
Dr. Holmes’s own example excuses my prolixity, for 
he only gets Emerson bora upon the thirty-seventh 
)iago of his life of that philosopher, — conceiving it 
important to show fully “ of what race ho came, and 
what were the conditions into which he was born.” 
For, he says, “ The nest is made ready long before- 
hand for tlie bird which is to bo bred in it and to fly 
from it. The intellectual atmosphere into which a 
scholar is born, and from which he draws the breath 
of his early mental life, must be studied, if we would 
hope to undorstaiid it thoroughly.” 

“ In the last week of August used to fall Com- 
mencement day at Cambridge. I remember that week 
well, for something happened to me once at that time, 
namely, I was born.” It was on the twenty-ninth day 
of August, 1809, that this event befell. Nature was 
active that year, like a stirred volcano, casting forth 
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and Abraham Lincoln. Au hundred years earlier 
Samuel Jolmson was born, or, as Dr. Holmes put it : 
“The year 1709 was made ponderous and illustrious 
in English biography by his birth. My own humble 
advent to the world of protoplasm was in the year 
1809 of the present century.” And it used to amuse 
the Doctor somewhat to lay his own progress in life 
alongside that of the great lexicographer, as though 
the two were passing through the world like a pair of 
oxen with the yoke of just a century between them, 
which would keep them swaying alongside each other, 
never letting them either separate farther or draw 
nearer togetlier. He used to take down his Eoswell 
and see what Johnson was about, in that year of his 
age to which he himself had then come. Johnson, 
however, died in 1784, aivd when tlie Doctor came to 
1884, he said that he felt as though he had had his 
allotment of time and ought to die out of respect to 
the long parallel. Another occurrence, connected with 
his birth, gave him much amusement, as indicating 
wliat a very trifling incident his coming into existence 
had seemed to his father. “I will tell yon,” he wrote 
to Mrs. Emma Plubbard, “ what my real birthday is, 
with a circumstance. Looking over a pile of old 
almanacs belonging to my father, I took up that for 
the year 1809, — opposite a certain date was an aster- 
isk, and a note below consisting of four letters thus, — 


August 27 
“ 28 
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tlie four letters, according to liis wont, lie threw black 
sand upon them to kcciJ them from blotting. I am 
looking at it now^ and there the black sand glistens 
still.” 

The “ old gambrel-roofed house ” in Cambridge, the 
birthplace of Dr. Holmes, would seem to-day a pictur- 
esque relic of bygone times. It was not a “ colonial 
mansion,” hut it was sufficiently spacious, and far 
enough witlidrawn from the high road, to have the air 
of a gentleman’s residence ; there was a generous ex- 
panse of quasi-public greensward beside it, and tall 
American elms overshadowed it. In the Doctor’s 
writings are many affectionate references to it : — 

Let me, he says, remind the reader, “ that the old 
house was General Ward’s headquarters at the break- 
ing out of the Revolution ; that the plan for fortify- 
ing Bunker’s Ilill was laid, as commonly believed, in 
the southeast lower room, the floor of which was cov- 
ered with dents, made, it was alleged, by the butts of 
the soldiers’ muskets. In that house, too. General 
Warren probably jjassed tho night before the Bunker 
Hill battle, and over its threshold must the stately 
figure of Washington have often cast its shadow.” 

Elsewhere ho admitted his “doubts about those 
‘dents’ on the floor of the right-hand room, ‘the 
study ’ of successive occupants, said to have been made 
by the butts of the Continental militia’s firelocks ; 
but this was the cause to which the story told me in 
childhood laid them.” 

In this house the Doctor lived until, in his maturity, 
he left it for independent quarters ; in his own phrase 
he struck his tap-root deep down into the soil, and 
the radicles of affection and association entwined 
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with a whitish hand” in th<> iKivcincnt of llio hack 
yard. “Oiir hearts avo held down in <mr homes liy 
innumerable fibres, trivial as dial. I have jiisl reealled •, 
hat Gulliver was lixed to the soil, you reiuemlnn', l>y 
piuning his head, a hair at a tiiiu*.” 

At last, after the Doetor’s motbor had died in the 
house, and it had then hee.ouu'. one of ilm iiivesimeiits 
of Harvard University, it was lorn down. “'Ihe 
slaughter,” said the l')ectov, “ was, I am ready to 
admit, a case of ju.stiliablo <liiiiiiriili‘. Not the less 
was it to he deplored by all who love dm memories of 
the past.” “Alas,” wrote Lowell, “ for the llolnien 
House, so dear and sacred in my memory ! " and if he 
felt thus, it was natural enough that Dr, Holmes 
should exclaim: “You will seo how miieli I ]iarled 
with which was not reckoned in the priee ludd for the 
old homcatoad.” lie spoko of the tearing down ns of 
a death : — . 

“The ‘Old Gambrel-roofed House ’exists no longer. 
I remember saying something, in one of a series of 
papers published long ago, about the experieiiee ()f 
dying out of a house, — of leaving it forever, as iho 
soul dies out of tho body. Wo nniy die out of many 
houses, hut tho liouso itself ean die hut onee ; and mi 
real is the life of a house to one who 1ms dwell in it, 
more especially tho life of tho house wbieli held him 
in dreamy infancy, in restloss heyluiod, in imssioimte 
youth, — so real, I say, is its life, that it sia-ms as if 
something like a soul of it must oiillaHt Us jierl.slnng 
frame.” 

To Lowell he wrote : “ Our old house is gone. 1 
went all over it, — into every chandler and elosi't, and 
found a ghost in each and all of them, to wliieli 1 said 

-1 1 . . -r t . . 
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stood. Be very tliankful that you still keep your 
birthplace. This earth has a homeless look to mo 
since mine has disappeared from its face.” 

Dr. Holmes’s schooling began early, as was the 
fashion of tliose times, at a dame’s school. No special 
traditions are preserved save the memory of Mrs. 
Prentiss’s long willow wand, a “ reminding rather 
than a chastening ” weapon, says the Doctor. From 
ten to fifteen years of age he was at school at Cam- 
bridgeport, and thence of course was sent to that fac- 
tory for the manufacture of good Orthodox, Phillips 
Academy, at Andover, then presided over by Mr. John 
Adams. There he established a friendship with a lad 
named Phineas Barnes ; and though they were soon 
separated, because Barnes did not go to Harvard Col- 
lege, the friendship was maintained with a tenacity 
which, in view of their youth and the brevity of their 
actual contact, was very singular, and at last it was 
severed only by death. The Doctor referred to him 
affectionately in the Pages from an Old Volume of 
Life : — 

“My especial intimate was a fine rosy-faecd boy, 
not quite so free of speecli as myself, perhaps, but 
with qualities that promised a noble manhood, and 
ripened into it in due season. His name was Pliineas 
Barnes, and if he is inquired after in Portland or 
anywhere in the State of Maine, something will be 
heard to his advantage from any honest and intelli- 
gent citizen of that commonwealth who answers the 
question, This was one of two or three friendships 
that lasted.” 

The only incident of Holmes’s school-days which 
has survived oblivion is referred to in this letter con- 
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TO PHINEAS BAENES. 

December 28, 1888.. 

Mt dear Barnes, — I was delighted to find that 
you were pleased with the way in which I mentioned 
your name, — the one that comes up first, when I re- 
member my sobool-days at Andover. 

I meant to have these cinders warm, not burn, 
those who stooped over them. I touched the tender 
points lightly, I hope, remembering that there were 
children and grandchildi-en of some of our old pro- 
fessors and teachers who miglit be wounded by too 
searching recollections. My article stirred the mem- 
ories of my old room-mate, N. S. Dodge, who wrote 
me a letter saying that he was pleased with my men- 
tion of him. He spoke of some things I might have 
recalled; for instance, my famous feruling, which I 
suppose you have not forgotten. He did not know 
the sequel — forty years afterwards — wdiich I will 
tell you. A year or two ago, a gentleman entered my 
study, an elderly man, tail, slender, or bent a little 
with a natural stoop, light-complexioned, with pale 
gray or blue eyes, and a somewhat peculiar smile. He 
stood facing me for a moment, and then said : — 

“ Do you know me ? ” 

“C ?” 

“The same.” 

So I received him courteously, and we talked of 
various matters. I laiew what had got to come out, 
and sure enough, after a time, there was a pause, and 
he brought up the old story of the fending and all 
the regrets it had caused him from that day to this. 
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as I slioiild have expected, but I was kindly enough, 
and we parted, he I hope more at ease and I in good 
feeling enough toward the poor man. It was a sad 
mistake he made, — one a hoy never gets over, but as 
for malice, it rusts soon out with me, if it belongs to 
my nature. I should not have referred to the ferul- 
ing in this article certainly, at any rate, and especially 
after this scene with old C . 

It is fair to infer that a lad who got through his 
school-days with only one chastisement, in that time 
when tlie rod was never sjiared, must have been well 
behaved, and the evidence of one or two school-feUows 
has been given to the like purport concerning Holmes. 
Nothing else, so far as I know, can be said concerning 
his stay at Andover. But a letter sent to him at that 
place by the Rev. Abiel Holmes must not be omitted j 
for it suggests the life of the times and the surround- 
ings of the lad more vividly than could be done by 
many descriptive paragraphs. 

ABIEL HOLMES TO O. W. H. 

Cambrjdoe, 6 January, 1826. 

Mt dear Son, — We received your letter of 30th 
Dec. and thank you for the wish of a happy New 
Year. We cordially reciprocate the wish, and our 
desire is, that you may improve your time and talents, 
and be attaining those virtues and graces, which will 
make all time pleasant and profitable to you. The 
commencement of a New Year is a suitable time to 
review the past for the correction and improvement of 
the future. Whatever we find to have been wrong in 
thought or feeling, in word or action, let it be our aim 
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to an improvement in knowledge and virtue, let us 
cherisK it. Your opportunities for sucli improvement 
are very much greater than those of most others, and 
we shall expect the more accordingly. Be diligent in 
your studies; punctual in your attendance at the 
Academy ; and strictly observant of its rides. Avoid 
bad company, and choose the virtuous only for your 
companions. I need not enlarge. You know my' 
wishes and advices on the subject, and trust you will 
regard them. Remember daily to ask the guidance 
and blessing of your heavenly Father. 

We are all in good health — and all send love to 

you. M often inquires about you. — We had a 

letter from her a short time since, in which she affec- 
tionately inquires for you. Ann is well and going into 
town with me this morning. John is also well — and 
pleased with the new school-house, which is now occu- 
pied. I saw Mr. Farrar, of Andover, yesterday, and 
expecting to see him in Boston, I write this to forward 
by him — not forgetting “ its attendant benefit,” (i2.) 
Be prudent. Be more particular when you write next, 
and let us know all about you. Our united regard to 
your aunt Cooper, and Dr. Murdock’s family. 

I was in hopes that your mother would have added 
a line, but I must unite her love with mine to you, 
and close. 

Andover did not make a clergyman of young 
Holmes, though his father had exposed him to clerical 
infection not without a willingness that the chance 
should so fall out. It is hard to fancy Holmes as the 
incumbent of a pulpit; yet he says: “I might have 
been a minister myself, for aught I know, if [a certain] 
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undertaker.” In fact the lad had seen a great num- 
ber of specimens of that calling at his father’s house, 
and though he drew his distinctions between them 
somewhat shrewdly even in early youth, and though 
he was greatly pleased and attracted bj’' some of them, 
yet he seems from the outset to have regarded the 
ministiy as a perilous profession, in whicli no man 
could embark without great danger of becoming ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to others, and even personally 
unwholesome and distasteful in himself, — one “ of 
those wailing 2>oitnnaires with the bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs round their meagre throats and a funeral 
service in their forlorn physiognomies.” “The mid- 
dle-aged and young men,” he says, “ have left com- 
paratively faint im{)ressions in my memory, but how 
grandly the procession of the old clergymen who filled 
our pulpit from time to time, and passed the day 
under our roof, marches before my closed eyes I . . . 
But now and then would come along a clerical visitor 
with a sad face and a wailing voice, which sounded 
exactly as if somebody must be lying dead upstairs, 
who took no interest in us children, exceist a painful 
one, as being in a bad way with our cheery looks, 
and did more to unchristianizc us with his woebegone 
ways than all his sermons were like to accomplish in 
the other direction.” 



CHAPTER II 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

It has been somewhat widely believed that Dr. 
Holmes, for some time prior to his death, had been 
engaged upon an autobiography. In point of fact lie 
left only some disjointed notes and memoranda, in 
■wbicb he had not advanced beyond the period of 
youth, nor even covered that period tlioroiighly and 
consecutively. They were dictated at odd moments, 
without method, connection, or revision. Naturally, 
therefore, they are rambling, disjointed, entirely frag- 
mentary, and often overlap and repeat each other. It 
might be regarded as the biographer’s duty to treat 
them as material out of which to construct a narra- 
tive ; but the charm of reminiscences of early days is 
gone when they lose the form of reminiscences, and 
therefore I have decided to give these jottings, the 
amusement of an old man’s leisure hours, just as they 
were left by him, with some omissions but no changes. 

“ General Considerations. The life of an individ- 
ual is in many respects like a child’s dissected map. 
If I could live a hundred years, keeping my intelli- 
gence to the last, I feel as if I could put the pieces 
together until they made a properly connected wliole. 
As it is, I, like all others, find a certain number of 
connected fragments, and a larger number of clis- 
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natural connection. Many of these pieces seem frag- 
mentary, hut would in time show themselves as essen- 
tial parts of the whole. What strikes me very forci- 
bly is the arbitrary and as it were accidental way in 
which the lines of junction appear to run irregularly 
among the fragments. With every decade I find 
some new pieces coming into place. Blanks which 
have been left in former years find their complement 
among the undistributed fragments. If I could look 
back on the whole, as we look at the child’s map when 
it is put together, I feel that I should have my whole 
life intelligently laid out before me.” 

“ The mysteries of our lives and of ourselves resolve 
themselves very slowly with the progress of years. 
Every decade lifts the curtain, which hides us from 
ourselves, a little further, and lets a new light upon 
what was dark and unintelligible, I have never until 
very recently thought out fully all the elements which 
I can perceive went to the shaping of my character. 
They were somewhat singularly mingled.” 

Early Period. When the chick first emerges 
from tlie sliell, the Creator’s studio in which he was 
organized and shaped, it is a very little world with 
which ho finds himself in relation. Eirst the nest, 
then the hen-coop, by and by the barnyard with occa- 
sional predatory incursions into the neighbor’s garden 
— and his little universe has reached its boundaries. 
J list so witli my experience of atmospheric existence. 
The low room of the old house — the little patch called 
the front yard — somewhat larger than the Turkish 
rug beneath my rocking-chair — the back yard with 
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me not forget, its pig-sty. These were the world of 
my earliest experiences. But from the western window 
of the room where I was born I could see the vast 
expanse of the Common, with the far-away ‘Wash- 
ington Elm ’ as its central figure — the immeasurably 
distant hills of the horizon, and the infinite of space 
in which these gigantic figures were projected — all 
these, in nnworded impressions — vague pictures swim- 
ming by each other as the eyes rolled without aim — 
threw the lights and shadows which floated by them. 
From this centre I felt my way into the creation 
beyond.” 

“ Boyhood. My boyhood had a number of real 
sensations. . . . An Inspiring scene, which I witnessed 
many times in my early years, was the imposing tri- 
umphal entry of the Governor attended by a light 
horse troop and a band of sturdy truckmen, on Com- 
mencement Day. Vague recollections of a ‘muster,’ 
in which the ‘ pomp and circumstance of glorious war ’ 
were represented to my young imagination. But my 
most vivid recolieotions are associated not with war, 
but with peace. My earliest memory goes back to the 
Declaration of Peace, signalized to me by tbe illumi- 
nation of the Colleges in 1816. I remember well com- 
ing from the Dame school, throwing up my ‘ jocky,’ 
as the other hoys did, and shouting ‘ Hooraw for 
Ameriky,’ looking at the blazing College windows, 
and revelling in the thought that I had permission to 
sit up as long as I wanted to. I lasted until eight 
0 clock, and then struck my colors, and was conveyed 
by my guardian and handmaidens from the brilliant 
spectacle to darkness and slumber. 

“Like all children, T began to speculate on the 
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problems of existence at an eai'ly age. I remember 
thinking of myself as afloat — ^ like a balloonist — in 
tbo atmosphere of life. I had come there I lincw not 
how, but I knew I had got to come down sooner or 
later, and the thought was not welcome to one who 
enjoyed the present with all the keenness of lively 
boyhood. As for the government of the universe to 
which I belonged, my thoughts were very confused. 
The Deity was to me an Old Man, as represented in 
some of the pictures I had seen. Angels and Demons 
were his subjects, and fellow-inhabitants with myself 
in the planet on which I lived. A most striking 
example of my notions of the supernatural might be 
seen in the way in which I conceived of the two great 
painters, Michael Angelo and Eaphael. Their names, 
which I had heard of as belonging to supernatural 
beings, of course suggested the idea that these human 
creatures were exceptional natures, though commonly 
considered as men. A story I heard of unmarried 
maternity completely confounded my teachings as to 
the birth of the Sou of Man. I was not without 
apprehensions of the dangei'ous presence of malignant 
spirits. . . . The bare spots known as the ‘ Devil’s 
Footsteps,’ one of which was near Mt. Auburn, another 
in a field very near our own, wei'e objects of serious 
contemplation in my childish thoughts ; and even the 
irregular breach in one of the College buildings 
through which the Evil One was said to have made 
his exit from a circle of profane youths, who had 
raised him iu their unhallowed orgies, was, to me, full 
of ominous and appalling suggestions. The garret, 
by the door of which I sometimes passed, but whoso 
depths I never explored until later in life, was full 
of iinshnued terrors. There was an ont-bmisA wheva 
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old and broken furniture had been stored, which 1 
shunned as if it were peopled with living bijjeds and 
quadrupeds in the place of old chairs and tables. My 
theology was to the last degree vague. If I might 
say it without irreverence : The Deity was to me the 
Jewish t/e/iorai^ — Jahveh — tamed from his barbar- 
ous characteristics into a civilized kind of Deity. 

“ Two spectres haunted my earliest years, the dread 
of midnight visitors, and the visits of the doctor. I 
hardly know when I was not subject to fears when I 
was left alone in the dark. These terrors were vague, 
and different at different times. I could not say that 
I believed in ghosts, nor yet that I disbelieved in 
their existence, but the strange sounds at night, the 
creaking of the boards, the howling of winds, tlie foot- 
fall of animals, voices heard from a distance and 
unaccounted for, — all such things kept me awake, 
restless, and full of strange apprehensions. These 
fears lasted until, on the approach of adolescence, I 
became greatly ashamed of them. I do not say that 
I have got rid of these feelings, and to this day I 
sometimes fear a solitary house, which I would not 
sleep alone in for the fee simple of the whole deserted 
farm. I cannot describe the amount of worry I have 
had from this source. Perhaps the stories I heard 
from the country-bred Inmates of our kitchen kept 
this feeling alive. I can remember being told by one 
of the bucolic youths, with the most serious air, that 
the Evil One was wandering around every night, and 
that if one wrote his name in his own blood, and left 
it, the prowling agent of Satan, if not Satan himself, 
would pocket it, if there were pockets in his asbestos 
suit, and the writer would from that day forth become 
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tress was, as I have said, the visits of the physician. 
The dispenser of drugs that embittered my boyhood 
was Dr. William Gamage. He was au old man, asso- 
ciated principally in my mind with two vegetable 
products, namely: the useful though not comforting 
rhubarb, and the revolting and ever to be execrated 
ipecacuanha. The dread of the last of these two drugs 
was one of my chrouie miseries. He designated it by 
a monosyllable, the sound alone of which is almost 
equal to ... ! Such causes of unhappiness as those 
I have mentioned may seem trivial to persons of less 
sensibility than myself, but they were serious draw- 
backs to the phnisures of existence, and, added to the 
torture of tooth-drawing, made a considerable sum of 
wretchedness.” 

“ School-Days. My first school-master, William 
Biglow, was a man of peculiar character. He had 
been master of the Boston Latin Scliool for a num- 
ber of years, and seems to have found his pupils an 
unmanageable set in the early part of his reign. I 
can easily understand how he found difficulties in the 
management of a large collection of city boys. He 
was of a somewhat Bardolphian aspect, red in the 
face, and was troubled from time to time with head- 
aches, which led to an occasional absence from the 
place of duty. He was a good-natured man, a humor- 
ist, a punster ; but his good-nature had something of 
the Eip Van Winkle character. He had something 
of a literary talent, and on the occasion of the second 
centennial of hlarvard University, ho wrote an ode in 
macaronic Latin verse. He signed [it] Gulidmus 
magnus humilis. . . . 
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reproof or discipline at that school, althongh I do not 
doubt I deserved it, for I was an inveterate wliisperer 
at every school I ever attended. I do remember that 
once, as he joassed me, he tapped me on the forehead 
with his pencil, and said he ‘ could n’t help it, if I 
would do so well,’ a compliment which I have never 
forgotten. After a while, what with his headaches 
and other hindrances, he gave up school-keeping and 
became corrector of the press.” 

“ Domestic Inmates, We used to receive into the 
family as ‘help,’ as they used to be called, young 
men and young women from the country. From tho 
men and boys, young persona of both sexes, I learned 
many phrases and habits of superstition, and peculiar- 
ities characteristic of our country people. They did 
not like to be called servants, did not show great 
alacrity in answering the bell, the peremptory sum- 
mons of which had something of command in its tone, 
which did not agree with the free-horn American. 
. . . Many expressions which have since died out were 
common in my young days, — ‘ haowsen ’ for houses, 
‘ The haunt ’ for Nahaut, ‘ musicianers ’ for musicians. 
They had their Farmer s Almanac, their broadsheets 
telling the story of how the ‘ Constitootion ’ took the 
‘ Guerrier,’ and other naval combats. They had their 
specific medicines, of which ‘ hiry pilcry ’ (Jiiera picra 
— sacred hitters) was a favorite. Some of the coun- 
try customs were retained. ‘ Hussking ’ went on ujDon 
a small scale in the barn. The habits of parlor and 
kitchen with reference to alcoholic fluids were very 
free and hazy. In the parlor cider was drunk as 
freely as water ; wine was always on the table at 
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cordial, which was simply diluted and sweetened alco- 
hol, whatever was its flavor, was an occasional luxury ; 
while ‘ black strap,’ or rum and molasses, served in 
mowing time or a ‘raising.’ One of the greatest 
changes of the modern decades has been in the mat- 
ter of heating and lighting. We depended on wood, 
which was brought from the country in loads upon 
wagons or sledges. This was often not liept long 
enough to burn easily, and the mockery of the green 
wood fire was one of my i*ccolleetions, the sap oozing 
from the ends and standing in puddles around the 
hearth. 

“ Some of my pleasantest Sundays were those when 
I went with my father, who was exchanging pulpits 
with a neighboring clergyman. I remember my visits 
to Dorchester, to Burlington, sixteen miles from Cam- 
bridge, to Watertown, Brighton, Lexington, and other 
places. We jogged off together in one of the old- 
fashioned two-whecled chaises, behind a quiet horse, 
for the most part. I remember the house at Lexing- 
ton, at which we stayed, had a sanded floor instead of 
a carpeted one. The clergymen with whom my father 
exchanged in those days were, most of them, nomi- 
nally Orthodox, but weak in the theological joints. 
They were pleasanter to meet with, so it seemed to me 
in my boyhood, than were those whom I afterwards 
heard of as JSvangelicals, most of them smitten with 
the Sabbath paralysis which came from the rod of 
Moses and killed out their natural spirits, and was apt 
to make them — to childhood — dreary and repulsive. 

“ To one of the most distinguished leaders of the 
Orthodox party I had an instinctive dislike from 
early childhood. I was told that I laughed when I 
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Upsetting Ms inlcstancl, which left a very black spot 
in my memory. Another had a twist in his mouth 
that knocked a beuedietiou out of shape, and proved 
afterwards to have a tivist in his morals of a still 
more formidable character. 

“ I never wanted for occupation. Though not an 
inventor, I was always a contriver. I was constantly 
at work with tools of some sort. I was never really a 
skilful workman, — other boys were neater with their 
jackknives than I. I had ingenuity enough to cut a 
ball in a cage, with a chain attached carved out of 
the same wood ; but my tendency was to hasty and 
imperfect woi'kmanship. I was always too much in a 
hurry to complete my work, as if finished when only 
half done. My imagination helped mo into immense 
absurdities, in which, however, I found great delight. 
Thus, before I had a pair of skates, I had made one 
skate of wood, which I had fastened on to my foot, 
and experimented with ‘on the ditch,’ a narrow groove 
which one could step across, but where I served my 
first apprenticeship in the art of skating. But the 
strongest attraction of my early ‘ teens ’ was found 
in shooting such small game as presented, more espe- 
cially small birds and squirrels. It sounds strangely 
now to say that my achievements as a sportsman were 
performed, not with a gun, such as is carried by tho 
sportsman of to-day, not even with the percussion 
lock in use during the greater part of ray manhood, 
but with the old flint lock, such as our grandfathers 
used in the Revolution. I do not think I ever used a 
percussion cap, but many a flint have I worn down in 
service. . . . An old ‘ king’s arm ’ had been hanging 
up in the store closet ever since I coidd remember. 
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every living thing that vs^as worthy of a charge of the 
smallest shot I could employ.” 

“ Heligious and Literary Education. Its condi- 
tions were quite excejitional. My father, — coming 
from the land of steady habits, the grandson of an 
Orthodox deacon bred at Yale College in intimacy 
with the distinguished President Ezra Stiles, whose 
daughter he married, after becoming thoroughly 
imbued with the doctrines of Calvinism, modified 
by the Idndly nature in which they were received, — • 
after living in the polite society of New Haven and 
spending seven years in the South, most of it in 
Midway, where he had charge of a church and con- 
gregation, found himself obliged to return to the 
North on account of his health. Here he became 

settled in the year ? over the First Church in 

Cambridge. He married the daughter of a much 
respected citizen of Boston, — a man of some prop- 
erty and high social connections, — a member of 
the Committee of Safety in the time of the Kevolu- 
tion, — a graduate and a Fellow of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Sarah Wendell, his wife, — mother of 
myself and my brother and sisters, was a lady bred 
in an entirely different atmosphere from that of the 
straight-laced puiitanism. Most of the families 
around me, those of the professors and preachers 
in the neighboring towns, were of ‘ liberal ’ ways 
of thought. Tlie influence of his surroundings on my 
father was that which has always been noticed where 
Unitarianism comes into contact with the dehuman- 
ized creeds of the churches. It is not so much in 
making converts to its organization as it is in soften- 
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contact, as was long ago pointed out by Mosheim, the 
great historian of the church. My father felt that he 
did his duty in expecting my mother to hear mo recite 
the shorter Westminster Catechism. My mother, like 
a faithful wife as she was, sobered her pleasant coun- 
tenance, and sat down to hear us recite of ‘ justifi- 
cation,’ ‘ adoption,’ and ‘ sanctification,’ and the rest 
of the programme. We learned nominally that we 
were a set of little fallen wretches, exposed to the 
wrath of God by the fact of that existence which we 
could not help. I do not think we believed a word of 
it, or even understood much of its phraseology. I am 
quite sure that my father found the application of 
these doctrines very difficult as a matter of personal 
explanation. I was given to questionings, and my 
mind early revolted from the teachings of the Cate- 
chism and the books which followed out its dogmas. 

In the number of my father’s exchanges with the 
neighboring clergymen there was a great diversity 
of character in the individuals who occupied liis 
pulpit. There were pleasant old men, like Dr. Os- 
good, of Medford, Dr. Forster, of Brighton, who had 
a cheerful look and smile in spite of its being the 
Sabbath day ; and there were others of sad and de- 
spondent mien, wliose presence lent additional gloom 
to the Puritan solemnity of the holy day. There 
were two classes of preachers, as there are to-day, — 
though one of these classes is comparatively rarely 
met with. One class preached, in their own lan- 
guage, ‘ as dying men to dying men.’ The other, of 
whom Henry Ward Beecher was a typical example, 
‘ as living men to living men.’ Children are won- 
derfully sagacious in detecting their natural friends 
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Edwards described as ‘ vipers, and worse tlian vipers,’ 
had never quite recovered from the anathema pro- 
nounced upon them by this great exponent of New 
England theology. 

“ My notions respecting the Deity — the future, the 
relations of man to his Maker — shaped themselves as 
they best might in the midst of conflicting opinions. 
I had an old worn-out catechism as my text-book on 
the one hand, and a Unitarian atmosphere on the 
other, surrounding me as soon as I stepped out of my 
door, for I was born elose to the colleges, and tiie 
benignant smile of Pre,sident Kirkland had so much 
more of heaven in it than the sour aspect of certain 
clergymen of the type I have referred to, that it went 
far towards making me a ‘ liberal ’ thinker. An in- 
stinct was working in me which could not be choked 
out by tlie dogmas of the Assembly’s Catechism. 
Mucli of its language was mere jargon in my ears, — 
I got no coherent idea from the doctrino of transmit- 
ted sinfulness, and the phrases of ‘adoption,’ ‘justifi- 
cation,’ and ‘ sanctification ’ had as little meaning for 
me as the syllable by the aid of which we counted 
ourselves ‘ out ’ in our games. When it came to the 
threats of future punishment as described in the ser- 
mons of the more hardened theologians, my instincts 
were shocked and disgusted he5'ond endurance. Ban- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress — that wonderful Avork of 
imagination, with all its beauty and power — seemed 
to me then, as it does now, more like the hunting of 
sinners with a pack of demons for the amusement of 
the Lord of the terrestrial manor than like the tender 
care of a father for his offspring. No child can over- 
come these early impressions without doing violence to 
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He may conquer tliem in after years, but the wrenches 
and strains which his victory has cost him leave him 
a cripple as compared rvith a child trained in sound 
and reasonable beliefs. 

“ I had long passed middle age before I could analyze 
the effect of these conflicting agencies, and I can truly 
say that I believe I can understand them better now 
than when I was at the comparatively immature age 
of threescore years and ten. There are many truths 
that come out by immersion in the atmosphere of expe- 
rience; which reminds me of an old experiment in 
the laboratory ; an irregular lump of alum being 
placed in water dissolves gradually in such a way as 
to expose the crystal in form underlying the shapeless 
outline. It seems to me that liardly a year passes 
over my head in which some point or angle, some 
plane, does not start out and reveal itself as a new 
truth in the lesson of my life. This experience is 
more common than most people would suppose. The 
great multitude is swept along in the main current of 
inherited beliefs, hut not i-arely under the influence 
of new teachings, of developing instincts ; above all, 
of that mighty impulse which carries the generation 
to which we belong far away from the landmark of 
its predecessors. 

“ I read few hooks through. I remember writing on 
. the last page of one that I had successfully masteroil, 
perlegi, with the sense that it was a great triumph to 
have read quite through a volume of such size. But I 
have always read in hooks rather than throvqh them, 
and always with more profit from the hooks I read in 
than the hooks I read through. ; for when I set out to 
read through a book, I always felt that I had a task 
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or the paragraph that I wanted, and which left its im- 
pression and became a part of my intellectual furniture. 

. . . Besides, I have myself written a great many 
hooks, — there are a dozen or more of them hound, 
upon my shelves, — but my mental library is full of 
books tliat I have written and never reduced to out- 
ward form. These books would no doubt contain a 
vast amount of repetition, but they would also pre- 
sent a great variety of fresh illustrations and inciden- 
tal comments furnished by the experience of each suc- 
cessive day. . . . My father’s library may have held 
between one and two thousand books; among them 
were the great English classics, historians, and poets, 
and many volumes of sermons, and odd volumes of 
periodicals, especially of the Annual iJeyisicr and the 
Christian Observer, birt above all Rees’s Encyclopm- 
dia, the American reprint of which was finished dur- 
ing my boyhood. In that work I found a very con- 
siderable part of my reading. My father intended to 
keep from me all books of questionable teaching. I 
remember that many leaves wei'e torn out of a copy of 
Dryden’s Poems, with the comment Hiatus hand de- 
jlendus ; but I had, like all children, a kind of Indian 
sagacity in the discovery of contraband reading, such 
as a boy carries to a corner for perusal. Sermons I 
had had enough of from the pulpit. I don’t know that 
I ever read one sermon of my own accord during my 
childhood. The Life of David, by Samuel Chandler, 
had adventure enough, to say nothing of gallantry, in 
it to stimidate and gratify curiosity. If I remember 
riglit, Kimpton’s History of the Bible was another 
book that presented some green patches among the 
deserts. 
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of active imagination — made the system, of whicli it 
was tlie exponent, more unreasonable and more re- 
pulsive, instead of rendering it more attractive. It 
represents the universe as a trap Avliich catehes most 
of tlie Innnan vermin that have its bait danghxl before 
them, and the only wonder is that a few escape the 
elaborate arrangement made for their capture. The 
truest revelation, it seems to me, which man has re- 
ceived is that influx of knowledge brought about by 
astronomy, geology, and the comparative study of 
creeds, which have made it a necessity to remodel the 
religious belief of the last few thousand years. 

“ Thus, thougli fond of society at times, I have 
always been good company to myself, either by day or 
night. The ‘ I ’ and the ‘ me ’ of my double person- 
ality keep uji endless dialogues, as is, I suppose, the 
case witli most people, — .sometimes using very har.sh 
language to each other. One of them, I am sorry to 
say, is very apt to be abusive and to treat the other 
like an idiot, with expressions which, if uttered, would 
make a very bad figure in these pages.” 

“ The process of extricating ourselves from those 
early influences which we are bound to outgrow is a 
very slow and difficult one. It is illustrated by the 
pbeuomena of waste and repair in the physical system. 

“ It is fortunate for our civilization that our early 
impressions are got rid of with such difficulty. The 
conservative principle is always (except at brief inter- 
vals) largely in excess of the destructive and renewing 
tendencies which go hand in hand with the task of im- 
proving society. The process is like that of respira- 
tion. The oxygen taken into the system preys upon 
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and secretion, at tlic same time that it adds the vivi- 
fying element to the forming tissues. New ideas act 
upon society as oxygen does on the body, attacking its 
errors, which pass away from the lists of human be- 
liefs, and strengthening the new truth which is building 
in its place. Born near the beginning of the century, 
my mind was early impregnated with beliefs which, 
in the minds of those whom I consider tlic best tiiink- 
ers of tbe present, are utterly extinct, and replaced by 
newer thought. The change in my own mind, like 
those of many others born iii similar circumstances, 
has been gradual, and to a large extent insensible. . . . 
It was a New Euglaud doctrine that a child must re- 
pent of, and be punished for, not only his own sins 
but those of Iiia first parent. Thi.s was the foundation 
of the condemnation of unborn and unbaptized chil- 
dren, as taught in the Day of Doom, the celebrated 
and most popular poem of Michael Wigglesworth, the 
minister of Malden (?). The doctrine of inherited 
guilt, held up to scorn in the fable of the ‘ Wolf and 
the Lamb,’ was accepted by the church as in perfect 
bannony with the human reason and the divine char- 
acter. This doctrine of the fallen race was incorpo- 
rated into the food of the New England child as truly 
as the Indian corn, on which he was fed, entered into 
the composition of his bones and muscles. During 
his early years, if he was possessed of an active intelli- 
gence, he struggled against this doctrine contrary to 
all the instinctive convictions which belonged to his 
nature, and which were embodied in the old fable 
referred to. The cloetrme of the Fall of Man, and 
all connected with it, was not only wrought into 
the intellectual constitution of a New England child, 
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animals whose food contains it, but it entered into liis 
whole concojjtion of the universe. The early years of 
a thinking child, vvlio was not subjugated by this doc- 
trine, and those allied with it, were spent in conflict 
enforced by the threat of eternal punishment. 

“ What is to become of the reason of a child taught 
to repeat, and believe that he believes, the monstrous 
absurdity which he reads in the lines of the New Eng- 
land Primer^ — 

‘ 111 Adam’s fall 
We sinned ail ’ ? 

Doctrines like that, introduced into the inachineiy 
of a young intelligence, break the springs, poison the 
fountains, dwarf the development, ruin the liarmony, 
disorganize the normal mechanism of the thinlcijig 
powers.” 

“ Ever since I paid ten cents for a peep through 
the telescope on the Common, and saw the transit of 
Venus, my whole idea of the creation has been singu- 
larly changed. The planet I beheld was not much 
less in size than the one on which we live. If I had 
been looking on [this] planet [from] outside its 
orbit, instead of looking on Venus, I should have seen 
nearly the same sight as that for which I was i)aying 
my dime. Is this little globule, no bigger than a 
marble, the Earth on which I live, with all its oceans 
and eontinent.s, with all its mountains and forests, 
with all its tornadoes and volcanoes, its mighty cities, 
its myriads of inhabitants? I have never got over 
the shock, as it were, of my discovery. There are 
some things wo believe but do not know, there are 
others that we know, but, in our habitual state of 
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tive size of the planets. I had seen Venus. The 
Earth on which I lived has never been the same to me 
since that time. All my human .sentiments, all my 
religious beliefs, all my conception of my relation in 
space for fractional rights in the universe, seemed to 
have undergone a change. From this vast and vague 
confusion of all my standards I gradually returned to 
the more immediate phenomena about me. Tliis little 
globule evolved itself about me in its vast complexity 
and gradually regainetl its importance. In looking at 
our planet equipped and provisioned for a long voy- 
age in space, — its almost boundless stores of coa] 
and other inflammable materials, its untired renewal 
of the forms of life, its conqicnsations which keep its 
atmosphere capable of supporting life, the ever grow 
ing control over the powers of Nature which its in 
habitants are acquiring, — all these things point to its 
fitness for a duration transcending all our ordinarj 
measures of time. These conditions render possibh 
the only theory which can ‘ justify the ways of Got 
to man,’ namely, that this colony of the universe i: 
an educational institution so far as the human race ii 
concerned. On this theory I base my hope for my 
self and my fellow-creatures. If, in the face of al 
the so-called evil to which I cannot close my eyes, . 
have managed to retain a cheerful optimism, it is be 
cause this educational theory is the basis of my work 
ing creed. The churches around me are based npoi 
the Fall of Man, a dogma which has spread its gloon 
over the whole world of Christendom. This supposei 
historical fact, based upon wliat our venerated Bisho 
Brooks called the parable of Eden, is gradually losin: 
its hold on the intelleets it has so long enslaved. Th 
great truths contained in our sacred legends are th 
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stones laid in a cement of human error. The object 
of wliat is called tlio higher criticism, which is only 
another phrase for honest criticism, is to pick out the 
mortar fi'om between the stones, — to get the errors 
from between the truths w'hich are embedded in them. 
The stones will remain, for the eternal laws of gravity 
are the basis of their stability.” 

“ Poetical Influences. My early attempts at rhyme 
were very few and slight, not as good as those on the 
duck which Sam. Johnson trod on. I remember re- 
peating heroic lines to myself, which were imitations 
of Pope or Goldsmith ; but I never wrote them down, 
— • perhaps for tlie reason given by the Frencli poet, 

‘ Jo fis ines premiers vers sans savoir Ics ecrire.’ 
Now and then I made a f.anciful comparison, which 
pleased my sisters,' who made a note of it. Sucli was 
that which compared our pretty visitor, A. L., for the 
beauty of her complexion, to the most delicately white 
object with which I was familiar, — slack lime, — by 
which name I always spoke of her. Singularly 
enough many years afterwards I found the same 
similitude had been used by a Welsh poet. A slim 
and stooping theological student, whose hair Avas of 
a Monde ardente, I remember likening to a slender 
shoot tipped at the end with a rod blossom. I have 
often been asked what were the first verses I printed. 
I can’t be quite certain on this ]5olnt ; but of one 
thing I am quite certain, that, so far as I know, no 
vestige of talent Is found in any one of them. . . . 
My acquaintance Avitli poetry was priiioipally derived 
from the pieces for recitation and elocution contained 
in the school-books of my day. The lines attrib- 
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New England Primer^ always touched me almost to 
teavs, especially those in which he sends his portrait 
to his children, ‘ that you may see your father’s face, 
when lie is dead and gone.’ Such poems as Cow- 
per’s ‘ The Rose had been washed, just washed in 
a shower ’ were presented to my youthful apiietite, 
— literary confections not favorable to the growth 
of sound and wholesome taste ; but I had Gray’s 
‘ Elegy,’ and ‘ The Spacious Firmament on High,’ 
and, by and by, Tlie Galaxy of American Poets, 
Bryant shining among them, and lesser lights, such 
as Percival, Drake, Ilalleck, and others, twiniding to 
the best of their ability. But my favorite reading 
was Pope’s Homer ; to the present time the grand 
couplets ring in my ears and stimulate my imagina- 
tion, in spite of their formal symmetry, wliich makes 
them hateful to the lawless versificators who find 
anthems in the clash of blaeksmitlis’ liammers, and 
fugues in the jangle of the sleigh bells. 

‘ Aurora uow, fair dauglitcr of the dawn, 

Sprlidcled with rosy light the dewy lawn ’ 

thrills me with [its] splendid resonance, just as the 
lines from John llogers’s letter touched me with ten- 
der emotion. The low, soft chirp the little bird bears 
in tbe nest, while the mother is brooding over him, 
lives in bis memory, I doubt not, tbrougb all the 
noisy carols of the singing season ; so I remember the 
little songs my mother sang to me when I was old 
enough to run about, and bad not outgrown the 
rhymes of the nursery. I have been recently asked 
how such and such a poem was horn into my con- 
sciousness, and I have answered, it was a case of spon- 
taneous generation or ahioaenesis. If it was a o'ood 
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poem, I did not write it, but it was written tlirongb 
me. I can only refer it to that ‘ inspiration of the 
Almighty which giveth understanding’ to all His 
thinking creatures, and sends Ills spiritual messen- 
gers to them with thoughts, as He sent the ravens with 
food to Elijah in the wilderness. 

“I have written so much verse, amidst which I 
hope there is some fraction of poetry, that I feel 
hound to give an account of the influences which 
tended to make me a poet. In the first place, the 
infancy of every human being born under favorable 
conditions is full of inspiration, which acts in the con- 
sciousness long before it has found words to express 
its exalted and excited emotions. Tiro blue sky over- 
head, the green expanse under foot, the breath of 
flowers, the song of birds, the smile of a motlier, the 
voices of loving guardians and friends, the changes of 
day and night, the roll of the thunder, the blaze of 
lightning, — all that makes up the scenery and orches- 
tra of Nature, as yet unintei-preted by language, sink 
into the consciousness, to be r-emembered only in the 
effects they have produced. All this, I believe, is 
mucli more literally true than the poetic assertion of 
Wordsworth about tlie clouds of glory that we come 
trailing from a previous existence. Substitute for 
the ‘ Heaven which is our home ’ the unremembered 
world of our existence before we have learned to label 
our thoughts and emotions with words, and the child 
may he said to possess a wonderful inheritance de- 
rived from his infancy before the time of tbeir articu- 
late expression. Although the spot of earth on -wbieli 
I came into being was not as largely endowed by 
Nature as the birthplaces of other cliildrcn, there was 
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a cliilcl of poetic tendencies. My bivth-cliamber and 
tlxe places most fainiliai* to my early years loolced ont 
to tbe west. My sunsets were as beautiful as any 
poet could ask for. Between my cbainbor and the 
sunsets were bills covered with trees, from amid which 
peeped out here and there the walls of a summer 
mansion, which my imagination turned into a palace. 
The elms, for which Cambridge was always famous, 
showed here and there upon the Cominon, not then 
disfigured by its hard and prosaic enclosures ; and 
full before me waved the luxuriant branches of the 
‘Washington Elm,’ near which stood the handsome 
mansion then lived in by Professor Josepli McICean, 
now known as the Fay House, and the present seat of 
Radcliffe College.” 

“ College-Days. There were two societies which 
held convivial meetings while I was in college, to one 
of which I belonged. These were the PorcelHan 
Club and the Knights of the Square Table. I did 
not belong to the first of these while in college, but 
was afterwards made an honorary member. The two 
at last were joined and became a single association. 
It was a great change from the sober habits of a quiet 
clergyman’s family to the festive indulgences and 
gay license of a convivial clnb. The Goddess of 
Wisdom did not always preside at the meetings, but 
undoubtedly there was refreshment, and possibly a dis- 
guised use in the unrestrained freedom of these occa- 
sions ; sooner or later there was a chance that a young 
man, who had to face the temptations of the wine that 
was red in the cup, or sparkled in the tall wineglass, 
would he betrayed into some degree of excess which 
might lay the foundation of evil hn.bits- bnh more 
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probably would pass away like the bubbles on tbo 
beaker’s brim. Fortunately, there were no reporters 
at those meetings, for many tongues forgot the lessons 
they had been taught at the sober family board, and 
indulged in wit, or what passed for it, wliiclr would 
have borne chastening to advantage. Oil, this was the 
period of illusions I The supper-table and the thea- 
tre seemed lively as compared with the Assembly’s 
Catechism and Saiirin’s sermons, which I remember 
my father placing in my hands with commendation. 
Wine was very freely drunk in those days, without 
fear <and without reproach from the pulpit or the 
platform. I remember, on the occasion of my having 
an ‘Exhibition,’ that, with the consent of my par- 
ents, I laid in a considerable stock, and that my room 
was for several days the seat of continuous revelry; 
but we must remember what an immense ebange opin- 
ion lias undergone since my time in regard to the use 
of alcoholic stimulants. It was still worse in my 
father’s day, for when be went to college bis mother 
equipped liim with a Dutch liquor-case containing 
six large bottles filled with the various lands of strong 
waters, probably brandy, rum, gin, whiskey, doubt- 
less enough to craze a whole class of young bacebar 
naliaiis.” 
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LETTERS TO PHINEAS BARNES 
1828-1831 

January 31, 1S28. 

Dear Barnes, — I know very well that I am a lazy 
fellow and a procrastinator, — I am in a terrible fright 
lest the letter yon sjioke of shonld arrive before I have 
got tins fairly dispatched. Your letter came just at 
the beginning of a term, when I had so inany things 
to think of that I could hardly remember to get my 
lessons. At last, though, I have sprung into a chair, 
slapped down a sheet of paper, grasped my trust- 
worthy silver pen, and will soon have a good sheet of 
my ideas ready for you. I would have you remember, 
if you happen to find an ill-chosen word or a badly 
constructed sentence or a few ungraceful sweeps of 
the pen, that I have not time now to attend to the 
graces of style or the elegance of chirography, because 
in truth I have snatched a hasty moment from the 
time when I expected to be skating, and, urged by the 
motive I have before mentioned, I am determined to 
do as much as possible in a certain given time. I am 
glad you liked the catalogue of the Medical Faculty ; 
its aim is not so much, however, to earicature absurdi- 
ties as to produce amusement by its mock solemnity, 
and the conti'ast between its pompons titles and its 
real nature. I shall send you, something else in the 
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nor let otliers conclude, that there is any bad spirit 
existing between the students and the officers who 
were the objects of its satire, — a mock theatre bill, 
which was got up some time ago under the auspices 
of our old friend F. W. Crocker of blessed memory. 
There were two published before this, quite equal 
to it in wit, though not in execution. Of course 
you cannot understand all the allusions, like us who 
are naturalized to Harvard. Mr. Sykes is the old 
and established nickname for Dr. Ware; the women 
mentioned are the college ehambcr-inaids, and those 
who play the part of “mob, watch, etc.” comprise a 
college servant, two negroes, and a proctor. I think 
it may be an object of curiosity to you, though it 
cannot have much interest to one who does not know 
the characters concerned. 

You seem quite a politician for an nndergraduate. 
Wo arc almost all here Adams men, except the South- 
rons, and consequently rather down in the mouth, as 
the saying is. 

W e are going to have a new president, Mr. Quincy, 
the late mayor of Boston, unless the Overseers reject 
him ; and we shall haA'^e great times at his inaugura- 
tion, I suppose, with the illumination and the balls 
and all that sort of thing. 

I will try to give you an account of some of our . 
societies some of these days, if you would like to hear 
about them. I had like to have forgotten to tell you 
that I received the paper you sent me containing tlie 
obituary of Bartlett, which I siqAposo you Avrotc. Tell 
me if ever you Avrite in I'/ic Yankee — some of our 
fellows have written in it. I should think your rival 
societies would be great sport. What are you going 



' March 2S, 1828. 

Dear Barnes, — I am in a great hurry, for I must 
go into Boston this forenoon ; but if I do not say 
something now, I oannot this term, I am afraid. My 
vacation begins next Wednesday, the fii'.st of April, 
so that if you come here in yours it will be in my term 
time. I will do my best to show you the lions and 
make it pleasant to you, but you need not expect to 
find me any such great things. I am afraid you over- 
rate me on your scale. I have been busy lately in 
getting ready two poems which were assigned me, ono 
by the government for a college exliibition, and the 
otlier by the class for our valedictory exercises. . . . 
W_e are going to have a grand time at the iuaugura- 
tion^ (you see I think of that notwitlistanding your 
exclamation at my puerility), — they say that the gov- 
ernment is going to give a dinner to all the students 
and I don t know how many other people. We talked 
o getting up a ball, but could not find a convenient 
p ace, and so we shall confine our demonstrations of 
joy to the eating of meat, the di’inking of wines, the 
smo ing of segars, and the lighting of tallow candles. 

suppose^ the whole college will be gibbeted in the 
next weeks Recorder for the immorality and impiety 
of a public dinner. 


I never wrote for The Yankee in my life, and 
therefore I am not “Clarence.” Our people round 
ere ave got rather sick of it, I believe, and I myself 
• peculiarities which were at first 

mng. The numbers I have seen lately were dull 
munteresting. 

expect to see in 
ppmg grenadier or a bearded son of Anak, 
Of President Quinoy. 


r.i.rii-.HN rt> imum-ah iiaunkm 


■ in 

lint a yiinlh of low s(:ituri* :inil iui I'Xt'ccilitij.;' Miiootli 
faoo. 'I’o 111 ' snro 1 liavr allncil a liillo, Kiiioi' i waa 
at AmloviT. I N'oar mv Liill-i oroi'l, ami do nut talk 
aoiuimi'iit. 1 I'ourt my liaii- a lilllo iimri' I'an fidly, 
uml lailloii my ooal a Hitlr tialilor; my Irrldo Inm 
lifoki'ii down into a l>a'<H, Iml still I havf vi-ry Hltli* of 
tho look of maidiood. I siiioki' mott di'^'iiutlvi ami 
tnoHl mtimmii-ally, liavo writtm |ioi'try fur an 
Annual, and st'on my liloiary lianlliiij;s swallmtl in 
j.;rci'n silk and n jiu-dn^ in llm diawiii); ninia. 1 am 
liilally nndi'i’idi-d \shat to >.tinl\ i it will In* law or 
jihysii'k, for 1 ranmil say lliut 1 thiidt. tlm tiado of 
ant hor.-'ld|i i|nifo ada|iti'ii to tliii ini'iidiaii. |tii \oit 
I'Vor ^o miimrali/iin; ' Vmi !ia\i’ a lino l■onlltr^ for it, 
itml a crli'liratod I'lolissor to iliti'i-l yonr .••fudi«"i. I 
would n;ivi' a jjood kuork iilioul llio riii'k*« in Maim’ 
for honii' of tlu'ir CM'idlfUt '.|ii’i'imi'a'i. 1 lia^r jiaid 
I'omddi'ral'li' aftonfion to { ‘llI‘lni-■|l^ ami .Mim-ralosiv , 
ami (kink tlii-in lioth vory itiloir'.tim*: .»iludii'«, "llm 
town-i around ( 'aiuluidi;f nii’ n(ti-il\ di'Uifiilr of inli-r 
I’Ht to till' mim'raloj;i«t, (* ■ ka i mil ii-ft our t'oll«-f,'i', 

nor in kr liko to unld w«* all j^o t«ij;rik<*r ; Im ln-kav( H 
Vory Wi'll, tkouy'k ratkrr fvrlumaloiy , to >*|tfak mml 
I'nitrly, in kin lanj^uaj^i*. ( iihhI nmrninj,t ; 1 will go In 
litMtoll now. 

nt-'.Aii Haum ‘I, • 1 MtijiniiHo I nniHt ln-i'in wilk an 

ajndostv for not writing »tooui*r. 1 kaM* U-r'i) Jiway 
frmu houii' akouf a moniii, or 1 woitld iml Imvo lircn 
guilty of MUfk tu'gk-i f. ^ our Iclli r war tk«‘ (irit lokrn 
of rmm'udiram'f (kat I kavo n'l-oivi'd from any of mv 
olit Amiovrr friomli or ji’->|ii;»intam'i', .<»nvlng is itiun 
rntMlogm'!! of llm dirtiTml i-olk-gr ., in wkii-h iu to lr I 
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regard to myself I am determined that you shall not 
he so much in the dark. I shall therefore describe 
myself as circumstantially as I would a runaway thief 
or ajiprentice. I, then, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Junior iu Harvard University, am a plumeless biped 
of the heiglit of exactly five feet three iuches when 
standing in a pair of substantial boots made by Mr. 
Russell of tins town, having eyes which I call blue, 
and hair which I do not loiow what to call, — in short, 
something such a looking kind of animal as I was 
at Andover, with the addition of some two or three 
inches to my stature. Secondly, with regard to my 
moral q^uallties, I am rather lazy than otherwise, and 
certainly do not study as hard as I ought to. I am 
not dissipated and I am not sedate, and when I last 
ascertained my college rank I stood in the humble 
situation of seventeenth scholar. You must excuse 
my egotism in saying all this about myself, hut I 
wish to give you as good an idea as I can of your 
old frieud, and I think now you may be able to form 
an idea of him from this. The class wc belong to is 
rather a singular one, and 1 fear not mucb more 
united than yours. I am acquainted with a great 
many different fellows who do not speak to each other. 
Still I find pleasant companions and a few good 
friends among these jarring elements. I am sorry 
Bartlett is sick; he used to be an excellent scholar, 
and I should think him a very promising young man. 
It seems to me from wliat little I have beard, and cer- 
tainly from what I have seen, that our schoolmates 
have not turned out very well. Of six who were 

offered here, C and I were the only ones ivho 

entered without difficidty. O was turned by 
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and the others made a sufficiently miserable ap- 
pearance. 

I am sorry you feel so sober for want of friends, 
but you need not be afraid that I shall think it silly 
in you to say so, for indeed I have had many such 
feeling’s myself. I have found new friends, but 1 
have not forgotten jny old ones, and I think I have 
had quite as pleasant walks within the solemn pre- 
cincts of Andover as I have ever had amidst the 
classic shades of Cambridge. I should like to go 
over some of those places again in the same company ; 
you remember how we used to wander about all 
round the old place, and a pretty town it is, too, 
notwithstanding they are rather stiff and formal on 
the hill of Zion, as some of the profane used to call it. 

Dr. M lias got into hot water, you know: the 

Board have dismi.ssed him, but the little doctor says' 
he won’t go, and so they are going to law about it. 

... I heard of Tom C pretty lately. In the 

words of my informant, he is what he used to be, a 
lazy little dog, and lias not grown any. Tom, how- 
ever, was one of the ijrottiest, best, fimniust little 
fellows that ever lived. I have ’most got to the bot- 
tom of the page, and I am sure I shall omit sometbing 
that I wanted to say. I want, to know wluit you did 
to vex my “ peaceable disposition ” (I am as cross as 
a wild-cat sometimes, by tlic way) when I was leaving 
Andover. I shall send you a triennial catalogue with 
this. I have had a part at our Exhibition, an English 
translation. I would send you an Order of Exercises, 
but I have lost them all. I will send you an Order of 
Exercises when I have my next part, if I ever got one. 
I will not read this over, because 1 shall find mistakes. 

nCoL,, ..n Uo ; *vi o /^■r\ 
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October 23, 1828. 

Dear Barnes, — It is Saturday afternoon — the 
wind is whistling around the old brick buildings, in 
one of which your humble servant is seated in the 
■midst of literary disorder and philosophical negli- 
gence. . . . 

You ask me sundry questions, which I will try to 
answer. I have been to the delectable town of An- 
dover and witnessed their last EKhibition, and I will 
tell you what I saw. Imprimis — I saw children in 
petticoats running to and from Phillips Academy ; 

next I saw A M that was, who has been 

sick nigh unto death, but is better. Jlext I saw 
old John Adams in his old blue surtout, and ClemenI 
in his old cloak, like “ a shirt on a handspike.” ] 
saw Phillips Academy and the Theological Seininarj 
and lubberly Aoademites and long-faced Seminar! 

ans, and C D and J V , and Am 

S , and the rest of the cattle, and the Mansioi 

Hotel and a good dinner and a bad segav. As fo: 
hearing, I heard the Academy bell, and I went t( 
the Exhibition and heard the boys speak, and thei 
I heard some most execrable singing and fiddling 
and then a long, prosing address from Dr. Dana. 

believe the little reprobate Abraham M is ii 

a store in Boston ; he was a sad young scapegrace 
I won’t send you any of the Harvard Registers, 
believe ; I don’t think they were very great. 

Wednesday — yesterday — was our Exhibition; o: 
the whole it was very poor ; sometimes fello'ws wil 
get high parts who cannot sustain them with crcdii 
Our Exhibition days, however, are very pleasant ; i: 
defiance of, or rather evading, the injunctions of tb 
ffOV6THni6llt* W6 COutrlvA to Iiava wlint. f.liAv aaII fn! 
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tive entertainments” and we call “Wows.” A fine 
body of academic militia, denominated the “ Harvard 
Washington Corps,” parades before the ladies in the 
afternoon, and there is eating and drinking and smok- 
ing and making merry. I wish yon would tell us 
more particularly about our old school-mates, and how 
you get along at 5''our college. We have not any 
President yet, — there is some talk of making Dr. 
W are. I ought to have written sooner, — have a great 
many excuses too tedious to mention. I would send 
you a catalogue, if it would do you any good. 

CAMniiiDQii;, Decmher, 1828. 

Dear Barnes, — I am going to answer part of the 
fifty questions, and I suspect I shall not have much 
room to ask anything in return. And so here I am, 
with your two last sheets before me, like a sheep about 
to be sheared, or a boy to be catechised. 

Imprimis (letter 1st, page 2d). “ What do I do?” 
I read a little, study a little, smoke a little, and oat 
a good deal I “ What do I thinli ? ” I think that ’s 
a deuced hard question. “ What have I been doing 
these three years?” Why, I liave been growing a 
little in body, and I hope in mind ; I have been learn- 
ing a little of almost everything, and a good deal of 
some things. 

I have heard nothing of the Social Pratcrnity, but 
I should imagine that it could not bo well supported 
by a parcel of overgrowm lubberly rustics and a flock 
of unweaned bantlings, who now constitute the great- 
est part of Phillips Acad. In my own opinion is 

one of the most bigoted, narrow-minded, uncivilized 
old brutes that ever had the honor of licking into 
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They are going to have a High School for girls at 
Andovei’. What a pity it was not instituted when 
we were there ; there are very pretty walks and very 
shady groves in the place. 

If ever you come to Boston you will, of course, come 
out to Camhridge. Our town has not much to boast 
of excepting the College ; it contains several thousand 
inhabitants, but there are three distinct villages. Our 
Professors are several of them perfect originals. . . . 
I have studied Prench and Italian, and some Spanish. 
We have been studjdug this year Astronomy, Good’s 
Booh of Natv.rc^ Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind^ 
and attended Dr. Ware’s Lectures on the Scriptures. 
We have themes once a fortnight, forensics once a 
month, and declamation every week. 

I have seen and read a good many numbers of 
The Yankee, and certainly it is an entci’tainiug paper. 
At the same time that you allow X to be a man 
of some tident, you cannot deny that he is one of 
the most egotistical, impudent, conceited fellows that 
ever lived. Indeed, I believe that his paper owes 
half its popularity to the singular audacity and ef- 
frontery of its editor. A is a booby indeed. I can- 
not conceive what induced B to tack him to his skirts, 
unless it is on the same principle that the lion enters 
into partnership with the jackal. I will send you a 
catalogue of the officers and students, and one of the 
Medical Paculty. This will need some explanation. 
It is a mock society among the students, which meets 
twice a year in disguise, and, after admitting members 
from the junior class, distributes honorary degrees 
to distinguished men. The room where they meet 
is hung round with sheets and garnished with bones. 
Thev burn nlcnlinl in otn/H 
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curiously and facetiously the candidates for admis- 
sion. Every three years they publish a catalogue in 
exact imitation of the Triennial Catalogue published 
by the college. The degrees arc given with all duo 
solemnity to all the lions of the day. I thought it 
might afford you a little amusement, although it was 
not intended for wide circulation. Kciuernber, it is 
only a jjrivate thing among the students. Perhaps I 
will send you a Harvard Register some time or other. 


September je ne sgaispaa quoi, 1820. 

Dear Barnes, — I suppose you arc looking about 
as much for a roll of papyrus from Memphis, or a 
waxen tablet from Pompeii, as for any communication 
from this lazy latitude of Cambridge. I would }nako 
a sort of Tliberniaii request to you, then, that yon 
would open this letter, and not take it for granted 
that it comes from some bore of a classmate, or some 
member of a parish school committee gifted with the 
art of shaping interpretable characters, or some mis- 
erable victim of your too fickle erotic propensities, who 
“ takes this opportunity ” to send you a lock of her 
golden hair and four pages of her bad grammar, or 
some suckling of a Southern college, that sends you a 
doctorate because you arc a graduate and a school- 
master, or appoints you a professor in five-aud-twenty 
branches of literature and science. It is from none 
of all these. It goes to my heart to think that, not 
knowing where to find you, my poor letter may come 
to no better end than to amuse the Jackson clerks in 
the post-office at Washington. 

I am settled once more at home in the midst of 
those miscellaneous articles which always cluster 
around me wherever I can do iust as I please, — 
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Blackstoue and boots, law and lathe, Rawle and 
rasps, all intermingled in exquisite confusion. Wlieii 
you was here, I thought of going away to study 
profession ; but since Judge Story and Mr. Aslnnui: 
have chme, the Law School is so flourishing that 1 
thought it best to stay where I am. I have mislaic 
your last letter, and my not being able to And it has 
been one reason, in addition to my procrastinating 
disposition, why I have not written sooner. And now 
young man, I have no more conception where you are 
or how you are situated, than I have of the conditioi 
of the ear-tickler to his majesty the Emperor of China 
I can imagine, however, that you are in some quee: 
little outlandish Eastern town, witli a meeting-housi 
the timbers of which bore acorns last autumn, tha 
you live in the only painted house in the village, am 
that at this present time you are seated in magisterifi 
digmty, holding the rod of empire over fourscor 
little vagabonds, who look up to you as the embodiei 
essence of all eartldy Imowledge. I might go farthe 
and fancy some houri of the forest welcoming yo 
home from your daily labours with a kiss and 
johnny-cake and all other sweet attentions that vlrgi 
solicitude can offer to the champion of educatioi 
Alas ! I [fear] too much that, where you had f ondl 
anticipated a blushing maiden of sixteen, you have 
good-natured dowdy of forty, or an ill-natured wall 
ing polygon of fifty. You must write and tell me a 
about these things, if you have indeed persisted i 
your plan of school-keeping. As for Cambridgi 
nothing great has happened here, and even wh: 
seems great to us can have little interest for you. 
will just tell you that the Law School has increase 
from one solitary individual to twenty-six. I wi 
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much pleased to learn that you received the first ap- 
pointment in your class. 

Did you ever see such a squabby little lump of a 
letter ? 

[Addressed to Phineas Barnes, A. B., Brunswick, 
Maine, [changed to] “ China,” and bearing this 
memorandum : — ] 

Oct. 24. Brunswick. My dear Son : Samuel came 
home last night witli the intelligence that there was a 
letter in the office for me. Not doubting but it was 
from you, I borrowed nine pence and dispatched him 
for it witli all 2 )ossible simed ; when, to my inex 2 )res- 
sible regret, it was to you. Excuse me for opening it. 
Why don’t you write me ? Do write soon ; we are 
all well. Yours, S. Barnes. 

The following letter to James Russell Lowell also 
may be inserted, as relating to this i^eriod, and hav- 
ing, perhaps, some little interest : — 

TO JAMES BUSSELL LOWELL. 

296 Bbacos Steest, January 28, 1876. 

My dear James, — I can tell you about two 
classes, and I am afraid no more. 

Our class Orator was George H. Devereux, of Sa- 
lem. The opposition candidate was Ben Curtis. I 
was chosen class jicet over James Clarke. 

In my son Wendell’s class he was poet and N. P. 
Hallowell orator. 

Our class did not cheer the buildings or the j^ro- 
fessors, so far as I remember. There was some talk 


(J4 


(H.lVKli WK.VIlKt.l. 111)1, Mi:S 


W(‘ a fi'i'c.-d talk aliDttf, wcai'iii^’ {^owii.s t'illu-r 
on Day or t’umnii'iu’i'iui'iil, I foro-cl, wliirh. It 

wiiH 111! ft't'iii.if (111 swiimnin;,;ly in lliat, dii't'ction, wlicn 

■('lib ii|i, and, in a njircah wliiidi f^'avn iia a Iii;^ln*r 

idea nf kia cli'vcrni'as than aiiylhiii'f oIho. (-vi'r Inul, 
blow (ill) wliiili' |iriiji'ct sky 

Oiir claas iiiadi' a iihunl, taking a ili'/^rcc nf 

A. M. H I'osL liflccii ilidlars, llu'y Haiil, and Mi{,;;iiilit'd 
uotliin}:^ at all. So a lari;i' nmulicr of I hem did imt 
takt) it at llu* iiHind time. Snuin came in aflcrward.M, 
— I msvor did, and ucvi-r misHi'd it niiudi. I do not 
mni'iulitir aliiinl. daiifiiii^ nmiitl tiii> lilicrfy-lrcs', ■ — I 
tlilnk Unit miiMl liavo onmi' in lalcr, 'I'hi'rn used (o 
Im jiuiirli-drinkin;.; in a }fninp nf idnis liclAS'ccn I’ro- 
foamii' I’icrca'a Ikuik' and llnhvnrtliy, Ind. wliotlicr tliat 
wiw a regular iiiHlilulimi nr uni. I dn not kimw. . . . 

TO rin\n\x ji.\uni>i, 

JciMMurv I * I liAUl'l, W'l'ilm-wiliiy nvi'iiiiijf, 
iiiiitH ili.ii.’t) nft..r iri i iviiij' jiiur U.ll.'r. 

Dl'lAlt Hah.vKH, — • If dniii|' u lliii)"' tliat 1 never did 
lii'fiira ia any atoneiiieiil fur unjiardnmilile negligenee, 
I am wiping nfl' mmu' nf the juirgatnry I de.Hervu Iiy 
Hitting diiwii iiiNtaiilly ti> »n«wi'r yon. 

1 mil iiieliiii'd In tliink lliiil ynii am a llltln dinpiiHud 
to lie what (lu* ladiea rail “ lilne," and tin' dnelorH 
“ liypiieluiiidriaeal,” nud nltl women “ notional." 
What i'Ihi' emild have jiiil, it into your head to men- 
tion Hueh a vulgar [irnjert tin getting your hndtiH 
blown out for ihn »iiki> of ihoHu everlasting (Ireeks, or 
to go toaeliiiig your *' verniuuilar to bard-eyed fur- 
idgiiorH. You am mally hiu-Ii a llionmgli-hreil, grnni- 
hling, tlisiciontenlad Y'tuiki'n tliut I expert to bear of 
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North Pole, before you have done with your vagaries. 
That plan a la Goldsmith, though, I like very much ; 
to tell tlie truth it lias always been a favorite hobby 
of mine, and if I could scrape catgut and my country- 
men liked music well enough to pay for it, I should 
try a small tour through a State or two to begin with. 
And now I suppose that you are brooding over your 
involuntary retirement, and thinking what a fine time 
I must have in this focus of literature aiid refinement. 
Nothing is easier than to make disadvantageous com- 
parisons between ourselves and our neighbors. I will 
tell you honestly that I am sick at heart of this place 
and almost everything connected with it. I know not 
what the temple of the law may be to those who have 
entered it, hut to mo it seems very cold and cheerless 
about the threshold. And another thing too ; I feel, 
what one of the most ill-begotten cubs that ever en- 
tered college when he was old enough to bo a grand- 
father most feelingly lamented, “ the want of female 
society.” If there was a girl in the neighborhood 
whose blood ever rose above the freezing 2)oint, who 
ever dreamed of such a thing as opening her lips with- 
out having her father and her mother and all her little 
impish brothers and sisters for her audience, — nay, 
if there was even a cherry-cheeked kitchen girl to 
romance with occasionally, it might possibly be endur- 
able. Nothing but vinegar-faced old maids and draw- 
ing-room sentimentalists, — nothing that would do to 
write poetry to but the .sylph of the confectioner’s 
counter, and she — .sweet little Fanny has left us to 
weep when we think of her departed smiles and her 
too fleeting ice-creams. I do believe I never shall bo 
contented till I get the undisputed mastery of a pet- 
ticoat. • „ „ There ’s notliinir like the nathetic. The 
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girls used to tell me I m’ote very pretty verses in their 
good-for-nothing albums. I will give you a chronicle 
in rhyme now, if I can, and go back to prose if I 
can’t : — 

The PrcBses hus a weekly row,^ 

I tliink they call it a levee, 

And people say it ’3 very fine ; 

I ’in sure it ’a flat cuougli to me. 

Judge Story 's bought a horse in town ; 

The law school every day grows bigger ; 

And Sukey Lenox — I forgot, 

I ’vc told you all about the nigger. 

One fellow lately came from Maine, 

And now there is another corner ; 

And one is Upton called by name, 

And t’ other one is christened Dummer. 

The undergraduates have made 
Proposals for a monthly paper, 

Wbioli I am very niiicb afraid 
Will end in somethiug worse than vapor. 

I wish I had a little room, — 

It makes my heart feel very sadly, 

'When I have so much news to tell 
To crowd it up so very badly. 

Tlie folks have bolted up the doors, 

And I hare bolted down my supper. 

My pony threw me t’ other day 

And very nearly broke my crupper. 

Got Blackwood’s Magazine and read 
Tlio story of the modern Gyges ; 

And if yon ride a coltish steed 
Be caiofnl of yonr os coxygis.” 

TIio college servant took some hooks 
And laid the mischief to the students, 

But as it happened to ho false 

We thought him guilty of impudence. 

1 “ Row : ” “a scrape — a kicking up of the dust.” — Johnson 
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I have forgotten all the philosophy about content- 
ment I intended to bore you with. I have nothing to 
say about not writing before, but that I am an invet- 
erate lazybones. 

Cambmdgh, May 8 , 1830 . 

Dear Barnes, — If you know as much about me 
as I think you do, you are not surprised that I have 
been so long in making my voice heard among the 
antipodes. But I will just tell you that I have been 
very busy for some time past with one kind of non- 
sense and another, and you know the laxity that 
always follows this tension of a man’s sinews. In the 
first place I have been writing poetry like a madman, 
and then I have been tolking sentiment like a turtle- 
dove, and gadding about among the sweet faces, and 
doing all such silly things that spoil you for anything 
else. And now 1 have subsided into that lethargy of 
soul which with us men of talent comes as periodically 
as calms upon the ocean. This month of May is too 
good for anything but love, — the air whispers of 
sighs, and the sky looks down upon you like a great 
bright blue eye, and the motion of every loaf is as 
soft as the step of a barefoot beauty, and our pulse 
begins to beat with all the warmth and more than 
all the freshness of summer. If that had been put 
into an ode, it would have run from Maine to New 
Orleans, but I cannot take the trouble to string my 
pearls. Have your icebergs melted ? Have your girls 
begun to thaw out of their wintry iciness ? Have you 
seen such a thing as an opening bud or a flaiinting 
fan ? Fill yoxir next letter with sentiment, and seal 
it with a Cupid. What a ridiculous notion that was 
of yours about my amativencss, and your patriarchal 
wish of success in o-ettino’ a nrettv wife and a numer- 
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ous offspring, or some suoli antediluvian benediction. 
If I am in love now, I had not seen the lady when I 
last wrote to yon ; I told you I had been scribbling, 
and now yon shall hear the whole of it. The collegers 
got up a little monthly concern called T/ic Collegian, 
and I wrote poetry fiercely for the four numbers which 
have been published. It was silly stuff, I suppose, 
but the papers have quoted some of it about as if tliey 
really thought it respectable. It is not absolutely im- 
possible but that you may fall in with it somewhere 
or other, and so I will give you a catalogue of what I 
wrote, just as if you wanted to see them. You need 
not look for philosophy or technical “ poetry ” among 
the lists, perhaps with the exception of one or two 
abortive attempts. Here they are. 

Runaway Bali.ads. 

The Toad-stool, 

An Enigma. 

The Last PRoruEcy of Cassandra (doleful). 
Romance. 

Scene from an mipublished play. 

Another Enigma. 

To A Caged Lion. 

The Cannibal. 

To My Companions (not live ones). 

The Dorchester Giant. 

Another scene from an unpublished play. 

The Spectre Pig. 

Reflections of a Proud Pedestrian. 

An invocation, from tho Arabic (wliioli was a lio) . 

I call that quite savage for an incipient rhymester. 
You wiU excuse my silly vanity in supiposing that 
you care a snap about so insignificant a thing as a 
college periodical. I should like to have sent you the 
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numbers, if tlie vagabonrls that conduct it had the 
grace to send me a single copy, — hut the world is 
ungrateful, as the sonneteers say. 

The people are crowding in so to the Law School 
that we hegiii to apprehend a famine. . . . Nothing 
is going on hut murder and robbery ; wc have to look 
in our closets and under our beds, and strut about 
with sword-canes and pistols. The lirst thing a fel- 
low knows is that he has a raj) over his head, and a 
genteel jujung man fragrant with essences is fumbling 
with white-gloved fingers in his pockets, and concludes 
his operations with kicking him into a jelly or drop- 
ping him over a bridge. Poor old Mr. White was 
“ stabbed in the dark,” and since that the very air has 
been redolent of assassination. The women have ex- 
hausted their intellect in epithets and exclamations, 
the newspapers have declared it atrocious, and worst 
of all the little poets have been pelting the “ villain 
or villains ” with verses. 

There is nothing to tell you of here. The president’s 
levees have stopped, parties are no longer dreamed of, 
and society seems sinking into annihilation. Kiss the 
pretty girls all round for me on the left cheek, if you 
please, and do not sermonize, or find fault, or wish me 
a wife and a numerous offspring, — but write me a 
letter. 

March, [1831]. 

Dear Barnes, — I should violate the unity of my 
character if I did not 02icn ray communication with 
an apology. What a busy world wo live in ! The 
turmoil of those bustling around us, the ebb and flow, 
the dash and recoil, of the unceasing tide within us, 
— but I begin to talk fustian. I suppose now that 
whenever you take the trouble to think about me 
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rour fancy sketches a twofold picture. In the front 
ground stands myself, on one side sparkle the foun- 
tains of Castalia and on the other stand open the 
portals of Nemesis (if that be the name of Law). 
i\Iy most excellent romancer, it is not .so ! I must 
announce to you the startling position that I have 
been a medical student for more than six months, and 
am sitting with Wistar’s Anatojny beneatli my qui- 
escent arm, with a stethoscope on my desk, and the 
blood-stained implements of iny ungracious profession 
around me. I do not know what you will say, — but 
I cannot help it. I cannot tell what s/ie will think, — 
but I cannot help it. I know I might have made an 
indifferent lawyer, — I tliink I may make a tolerable 
physician, — I did not like the one, and I do lilce the 
other. And so you must know tl)at for the last 
several months I have been quietly occupying a room 
in Boston, attending medical lectures, going to tlie 
Massachusetts Ho.spital, and slicing and slivering the 
carcasses of better men and women than I over was 
myself or am like to be. It is a sin for a puny lit- 
tle fellow like me to mutilate one of your six-foot men 
as if he was a sheep, — but vim la scieiice 1 1 must 

write a piece and call it records of the dissecting- 
room, so let me save all my pretty things, as plums 
for my pudding. If you would die fagged to death 
like a crow with the king birds after him, — be a 
school-master ; if you would wax thin and savage, like 
a half-fed spider, — be a lawyer ; if you would go off 
like an opium-eater in love witli your starving delu- 
sion, — be a doctor. Whenever I undertake to write 
to you, and you are the only single jierson to whom 
I write except my brother-iu-law, — I cannot help 

thinking how few tin' nfra in T .n 
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pan liav(^ any int'anlnf^^ to yon, — how pach ia g-lnhal 
hy liirt own liori/on and {dayptl n])on hylila own lif^'hta 

anil .sliailiiWH. (.V)- - (1)) jad A .stand for 

your.sfir anil U fni' nn>, (imo and .s])a.(‘o draw a liiu' 
liidAvi’i'ii (iiir (‘ircmnIVn'ncpM, and tIironii;li tliat void 
must pass llu^ solitary ray from tlu> world of ono to 
that of Iho othor. 

'I'lion' is a murdi'rrr of iindody on tho. ]iiano-forto 
iiv tho lu'xt room who play.s iho donoo with my mota- 
j)l)ysli's. 'I'o olian/^o tho .snhjoot 1 ]ia.vo just now a 
rnso in my luaid whioh I am in liopos to -jint in oxo- 
putioii (his siunnior. Von must Im aware, then, that 
there is a youn}' lady, or what sounds sweeter, a };lrl, 
in Maim' • I do not. say where. Well, ])erhaim I am 
in love with hi'r, and pe.rhaps she is in love with nu'. 
At any rate I made a Htniiii>lnji; fi'llow hlte. his nails, 
who had the ini|ioi'linenee to fhi)dt she was ju’etty. 

I (lui/'/.ed the enililV in his remarics, antiei|iati'd his 
jjfallaiitries, and |ilajtued him till la* weat ahoat Ids 
Imsim'ss, Now I have a sneakinfi,’ mdion of eomlajii; 
down to Maine to see //on, as I shall tell tla> folks, 
anil take a erossa'ut ovm' to her lojj house. I eau 
lliid it. She had so mueli the air of a hiiuum heiiif!; 
while sill' was here tlial 1 liavo a enriosity to see lier 
wild. Kee]i (|nie|.. Do not wi'lte si.'it.i'en piif^es of 
eruHs nuestiotiH uliont her mime and home and hupIi 
H ulilmuiry thin(.i;H. When I am married yon shall 
eomo and see ns, and sliow iier this letter. We shall 
lii'caltfaht al eij^ht uiul dine at (wo preidsidy. 

I sliall eoiue if 1 ean, hut you need not jiositivi'ly 
expeet me. 

/Mioiil writ in*' for yon, - I have too many million 
tldiij^s to do here with Ktudyin<!; and serilililiiio' to he 
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floating scraps with 0. W. H. to the tail of them, set 
them clown to the owner and, I believe, the only one, 
of those preposterous initials. ... I cannot write on 
corners and edges, and so. . . . 


Boston, July W, 1831. 

Dear Barnes, — Swear at me two or three times, 
if you please, for not answering- you before, and bite 
your bearded lip at the meagrencss of my tardy com- 
munication, — but keep your temper, if you can, in 
consideration of my very numerous engagements and 
very forgetful habits. If I have been very negligent 
to you, I have at the same time been putting off for 
almost three months answering an invitation from a 
learned society in Boston to become one of their 
members, to say nothing of a thousand little acts of 
forgetfulness and procrastination which have won mo 
but too many ill looks for my gentle spirit. Tliis is 
the way I always have begun, — it is the way I always 
shall begin, — it seems as if the genius of preconcerted 
harmony had left me out of his calculations and I was 
limping in the rear of his neatly marshalled phalanx. 
It is past eleven o’clock in the evening, — lam sitting 
in solitude and almost unbroken silence, thonch in 
the heart of a busy metropoli.s, and ever and anon 
turning up my eyes from the sheet before me and 
thinking of tlie pretty little hand which I held so 
quietly hut a very little wliilo ago — and the girl who 
was silly enough to let mo. 

Pooh ! some impish interruption broke me off three 
evenings ago just as I was going on so prettily. It is 
now ten minutes after ten, — at five to-morrow morn- 
ing I set out for the South, — as I indefinitely tell 
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I know, good soul as you are, you will not blame 
me for stopping in my second page when I tell you 
tliat I have all my things to pack before I go to bed, 
and that I am one of the most somnolent fellows you 
ever met with. . . . 

I shall not come down to Maine probably this sea- 
son, for a reason which implies neither faithlessness 
nor anything else naughty. It is possible that one 
who has been in Boston might make another visit, 
you know. 

your letter was sent in to me as an appendix to 
some of those villainous ncecssaries that old families 
are always sending in to young eolonies, and so I did 
not see the gentleman who brought it, if indeed he 
came with it, for I have inquired for him and have 
not heard of him. 

I will begin my third page out of spite, although I 
have little to say, and that little hurried enough when 
my empty trunk and my most multitudinous invest- 
ments are staring mo so full in the face. I may be 
coming “ down your way,” as I threatened, another 
time, and just keep quiet for the sake of mercy. 

P. S. Don’t take an inventory of all the country 
girls that have come to Boston — there ’s a good 
creature. 

IPcbritari/ 22, 1832. 

Dear Youtii, — Of all the days in the year this 
patriotic anniversary is the worst caloulated for a man 
to sit down at his wi’iting-desk. They have been 
making such an uproar with their processions and 
stuff that I almost wish wo had paid the tea tax and 
remained a colony. But as I am going off to-morrow 
to Providence (to cut up a child), and as I never 
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room, I shall contrive to slice a little parenthesis out 
of this clay of tumult. What in the world did you 
make such a fuss about your writing for? I shall 
always be glad to hear from you at reasonable inter- 
vals, not too thick, as I told my lady love when she 
spoke of writing once a fortnight, — but I do not 
think you have been very culpable in frequency. 

It is a lamentable fact that I am pretty much in 
the same situation with you and the scissors-grinder, 
— I have no story to tell. If 1 am engaged, I shall 
not tell you anything about it. However, about this 
taking wives, I think a man who has to swim without 
a cork jacket had better not put lead into his 
breeches’ pocket. (Quito apothegmatic.) I wish to 
mercy I could only got on to my hooks. I am not 
tired of studying, and I expect to be no more idle 
certainly when I begin to practice ; but I am tired of 
being a dependent and an underling, a mere append- 
age to the wheels of society. I am tired of living 
here among folks, some of whom are disagreeable and 
some loathsome, — reading just so much medicine, 
eating jrrst so much dinner, writing just so much 
trash. There is a confounded tendency in a man to 
get into a routine every few months, that he hates for 
its sameness. I expect to trot off to Europe some of 
these days, for that reason as well as some better 
ones. In the mean time if you come to Boston I can- 
not promise you much, but I will give you a good 
dinner and a glass of wine somewhere or other, and 
some good cigars, if you smoke, and say “ Come in ” 
when you knock at the door of my attic. If you stay 
any time, you can board here where I do at a reason- 
able rate enough, if you would like it. But I must go 
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ssect, if you bring the Governor and Senate with 
)u. I have met Professor Longfellow, one of your 
down East ” folks, two or three times lately, and a 
;ry nice sort of a bod}'- he seems to be. I should be 
ihamed to send you an unfilled letter if I had not a 
rndred things to do before I go to Providence. 

You shall have three pages next time. 


CIIA1’'I'KU IV 


RtnCVrtON, AT noMK ANn AnUOAD 

Ftu»\t Anilini'i' lltiltiii's ciiiiic, in llii' Htinuiu'r of 
t«i IlHrvnnl Hum lim'cnuiti”' a iiii'mluT 

tif thi> i’Ihhh Ilf ’“J'J, — -“(liu faiiimm cIuhh uf ’•Jl',” im if. 
iiaml t»i Ui' cuUi'il, luul I Imiu' tlii' ili.Tlliirlinii itmm 
u«»t siH'iu ituiiliniiM: at l<amt il in safi' l.u aver tliat lai 
tsv‘rt^ diHtiiijtuislual t«lu«a I'vvv cmcrf^t'd f rtiui t lu> uur.Kory 
uf that ]ir>‘ilut'tiv«' nintla't'. 

or In'* can'tT ihcro ri'iiiain only .Miniiit uu'iiiu- 

rniuln, wliidi liuvo lu'iai airratly itivni iii (Iw iiara;;rapli 
uf l(i-4 uw u n'liuuiwi'tu'i', and iii I In- ffW IcHiT.m In lii.a 
ftiiml Hanum. 

Aft«T ^nuUiatiuu Itia uiiMulu'iMliiji iu llu' " fainuuH 
rbwi" Ufrauiu a Jiff liiU}! Huiirri' uf I'lca'iiiri' In lilm. 
'I’liufiu Muri' till' ilaVM uf "rlii'irt fi'i'linj^ ; ” tlif jnn iii}' 
tu wliii'h li«* ifftTH, and llu' cjiiatTrlA aiiuni”; 
tts»’ Uttln vvldlu utuU'rj^rtiduali’H warn uu'ft'ly afti'V I ha 
f«H)|iii.lt faahiitu o( lultth'-nuMUH', and u.a tfatmiiury an 
tha yuttfli wltii'h tlu>y indu-uti'd. A Htnui}' Hi-iilinit'iit uf 
frllmv'thij* wii’cta'di'd, liinaimi' tlia jii'i’inanriif ^•(lltdiliull, 
and utTarltnl II aulidiu’ity I hat faw iiidividtiaht avar 
r»'|iMiliatwI. TimIuv Him haiira that tlia luyally uf tha 
sltulMltt in t<» liin I'hdi ; than it WUH tu hin ahaist ; tlia 
ala** »ttd lh» ♦•<41ag«> raiuind mia uf tha ialaliuunhii) 
whirh tliu Suntlu'rnar iia'd tu atlulilinh hal w»'au lii« 
Hiatt! tun! hw rmuitry, — tha alana (ir-tl, tha aullaj.>;(! 
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idea of treatiug a class as a unit upon any public ques- 
tion ; but in that era, to treat a class otherwise than 
as a unit would have been a course gravely perilous. 
And the union became closer after graduation than 
before; a man expected bis classmates to befriend 
and even aid him in his joimney tlirougb life, and lie 
was rarely disappointed. 

As was usual, the graduates of ’29 soon began to 
have annual dinners in Boston, for wlilcb there 
certainly was rare social material, — George T. Davis, 
a member of Congress, whom Tliaekcray declared the 
most agreeable dinner-companion whom he met in the 
United States ; B. E. Curtis, of tlie Supreme Court of 
the United States, one of the greatest lawyers whom 
this country has ever produced ; George T. Bigelow, 
Cliief Justice of Massachusetts; James Freeman 
Clarke, than whom none was more charming; Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Peirce ; Eev. Samuel May, kindliest 
of abolitionists ; S. F. Smith, who had the good luck 
to write “ America ; ” Eev. Joseph Angior, who was 
supposed to sing precisely like an angel ; with others 
less publicly known, yet hardly less agreeable mates 
for the annual festival. 

Dr. Holmes naturally enough enlivened one of their 
meetings with an ode, whereof the result was that he 
was expected to do the like ever after. Some of his 
most pleasing “ occasional ” verses, sometimes con- 
vivial, later on patlictic, wei’e written for these class 
gatherings. Mr. May was custodian of the “ Class 
Book,” wliicli gradually became valuable by its annals 
and its contributions. In reply to a query from Dr. 
Holmes in January, 1874, he said ; “ I find . . . that you 
regulai’ly began to furnish us a poem in 1851, — ‘ The 
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lu) HiiyH, " Ainl fftim tlwit day ( IH')!) li> tliiw, no I'liiHS 
(if ‘ iHtiU ’ luiM Im'i’Ji wit, hunt. ii pncm fnnu you, 
— iKit mil' : ninl Mcvt'ral (if llimij liavc had twn, • • thn 
lu'ttcr luck fur un." ( Icticrally Dr. Holmes read 
these lIllI•s^ hut, wt'. havo the word of Mr. .May tliat. on 
wnne «u‘i’!i.sioli.*t he .sau”; them. 'I'he I'ollowiujj; letter, 
fdt(n wrillett liy Mr. May, in the j’eiir after llie 1 )oetor’s 
deiUh, j'tves vivid evideuee of luiw de.e|>ly Hr. llidmeH 
aareil for these nieetiiijf.i 

•SAMt'Kt, MAV TO K ,t. OAIMU.SON’. 

liKIflthTCll, SrjitftntH't' II. 

IktAll Kli.VNK, “After the Curfew” wa.s jiosi- 
tivi'ly ifif ” Karewell ! 1 let the eartaia fall." ^ 

'I'lm eurliviu never ruse n*jaiu for “ ’tilt," \\'e mi't 
oaeo more a year later — at Parker’s. Hat three 
wen' present. Smith, llohue.s, and layself. No poem 
err,/ tpiiti • — p.oim>thta;i^ very like tears. 'rim 
fiilliiwiiift; laeetiiiitH all til Hr. ll.’s luaise were 
(jiiiet, wH'ial, ttilkintj iiteelings (he Itoetor of eoar.se 
dtilajf the tii'v talhiuj'. Smith so hard of hearia}^ that 
immt (Idnj^s Itad to ho waid, in' shoaled, over a^aia at 
his Very ear; tunl yet ho clearly >^alhered much hy his 
eye. for his f«e(« etniHitmtly moved ia exprescioa, uad 
the Ihmtor evt'r kept his face towards Smith, raisiuj,!; 
his vtiioe slifjhtly! yet si'ldiaa nmltiiij; S. hear him, I 
think. At mill of thoso meeliaj's fimr were jn'eMent, 
all the wirvivors hut one; mid there was move tjnurnl 
talk. lint m<vef tutolhor f '/««s Punn. 

When llnhneji {jradimfetl he was hUU in some doaht 
aa la wlnat shuahl he his enlliiij:.^ ia life. lie went, ia 
ft tentative way, into the Uaiu! LawSehmd, uml stayrd 
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there for a year. But he did not take to his studies 
with any ardor, and scanty trace of any influence of 
this twelvemonth is to he noted in his writings. If he 
had cared for it at all, this would not have been the 
case. In fact, however, he had not started on the 
right road ; he soon found it out, and stopped at 
the first milestone. In a few fragmentary words in 
his reminiscences he attributes to “ the seductions of 
verse-writing ” the fact that his year “ was less profit- 
able than it should have been.” The, Collecjian, 
edited by John O. Sargent, of the class of 1830, was 
alluringly ready to receive all the poetry which 
Holmes would contribute. Having tried both pur- 
suits, he alleged : “ The force which is required for 
continuous and prolonged application is rapidly dissi- 
pated in the act of poetical composition. The labor 
which produces an insignificant poem would be enough 
to master a solid chapter of law, or a profound doc- 
trine of science. I mean, of course, if the poem is 
written witli any amount of lyric passion. The mere 
stringing of rhymes together, as is done by so many 
young persons, is hardly an intellectual employment.” 

Holmes had already tried his hand at writing 
poetry, or, as lie would have preferred to have it said, 
at scribbling verses ; for he was very severe upon 
these Juvenilia. In later years he absolutely forbade 
the repuhlication of most of them, and it was really 
with some difficulty that even such bits as “ The Mys- 
terious Visitor,” “The Spectre Pig,” and others 
escaped his remoraeloss condemnation. One genuine 
lyric outburst, however, done in this year of the law, 
almost made him in a way actually famous. The 
frigate Constitution, historic indeed, but old and 
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town, was condemned by tlie Navy Department to be 
destroyed. Holmes read this in a newspaper para- 
graph, and it stirred him. On a scrap of paper, with 
a lead pencil, he rapidly shaped the impetuous stanzas 
of “ Old Ironsides,” and sent them to the Daily Adver- 
tiser, of Boston. Fast and far they travelled through 
the newspaper press of the eoimtry ; they were even 
printed in hand-bills and eircnlated about the streets 
of Washington. An oceiirreiiee, which otherwise 
would jorobably have passed unnoticed, now stirred a 
nationtil indignation. The astonished Secretary made 
haste to retrace a step which he had taken quite inno- 
cently ill the way of business. The Constitution’s 
tattered ensign was not torn down. The ringing, 
spirited verses gave the gallant ship a reprieve, which 
satisfied sentimentality, and a large part of the people 
of the United States hud heard of 0. W. Holmes, 
law student at Cambridge, who had only come of age 
a month ago. 

In Ills farewell address to the Medical School, 
delivered in 1882, Dr. Holmes reverted to these early 
days ; — 

“ Let mo begin with my first experience as a med- 
ical student. I had come from the lessons of Judge 
Story and Mr. Ashmun in the Law School at Cam- 
bridge. I had been busy, more or less, with the 
pages of Blackstone and Chitty, and other text-books 
of the first year of legal study. More or less, I say, 
but I am afraid it was less rather than more. For 
during that year I first tasted the intoxicating pleas- 
ure of authorship. A college periodical, conducted 
by friends of mine, still undergraduates, tomioted me 
into print, and there is no form of lead-poisoning 
which more rauidlv n.nd thorouchlv nervades the 
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blood and bones and marrow than that which reaches 
the yonng author through mental contact with type- 
metal. Qiii a he, hoira, — he who has once been a 
drinker will drink ag-ain, says the French proverb. 
So the man or woman who has tasted typo is sure to 
return to his old indulgence sooner or later. In that 
fatal year I had my first attack of author’s lead- 
poisoning, and I have never got quite rid of it from 
that day to this. But for that I might have applied 
myself more diligently to my legal studies, and car- 
ried a green bag in place of a stethoscope and a ther- 
mometer up to the present day. 

“ What determined me to give up law and apply 
myself to medicine 1 can hardly say, but I had from 
the first looked upon that year’s study as an experi- 
ment. At any rate, I made the change, and soon 
found myself introduced to now scenes and now com- 
paniou.shii)8.” 

So from law Holmes turned to medicine. He says, 
ill his reminiscences : — 

“ At the end of tho first year in the Dane Law 
School, I took up tho new study which was to be my 
final choice. There is somctliing very solemn and 
depressing about the first entrance upon the study of 
medicine, d'ho white faces of the sick tliat fill the 
long row of beds in tho hospital wards saddened me, 
and produced a feeling of awo-stricken sympathy. 
The dreadful seenes in the operating theatre — for 
this was before the days of ether — were a great shock 
to my sensibilities, though I did not faint, as studmits 
occasionally do. When I first entered the room wdiero 
modieal students were seated at a table with a skel- 
eton lianging over it, and bones lying about, I was 
dfionlv imurossod. and more disnosed to moralize unou 
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mortality tliaii to talce up the task in osteology which 
lay before rne. It took hut a short time to wear off 
this earliest imiiression. I had my way in the world 
to make, and meant to follow it faithfully. I soon 
found an interest in matters which at the outset 
seemed uninviting and repulsive, and after the first 
difficulties and repugnance were overcome, I began to 
enjoy my new acquisition of knowledge. 

“ The head of the private school at which I studied 
was Dr. James Jackson, ^ a very wise and a very good 
man, whose influence on the minds of the students 
who followed him in his visits to the hospital, and 
who listened to his teaching as professor, was of the 
soundest and best character. . . . Dr. Jackson never 
talked of curing a patient except in its true etymo- 
logical sense of talcing care of liim. I think we may 
say, in general, that the doctor wlio talks of curing 
his patients belongs to that class of practitioners 
known in our common speech as ‘ quacks.’ It is in 
medicine as in surgery, — nature heals, art helps, if 
she can ; sometimes hinders, with the best intentions ; 
oftencr is entirely ignored by the great remedial 
agencies ordained by the shaping intelligence which 
gives form and life to mortal organization.” 

Holmes attended two courses of lectures in this pri- 
vate school. But of course if ho was to be anything 
better than a rural dispenser of pills and powders, he 
had to pass at the very least two years in the Euro- 
pean hospitals. Practically this must have been in- 
corporated in the programme when his choice of the 
medical profession was made. Yet so large a xmrt of 
the “ consideration ” received by clergymen in those 
days was “ good ” rather than “ valuable,” that this 
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foreign education would have been wholly iniposslhle 
had it not fortunately so happened that tiie daughter 
of the prosperous Boston merchant had brought with 
her into the clerical liouseliold a purse not altogether 
empty ; and even with this aid, it would seem that 
some effort had to be made in order to send the 
young student to Paris with funds enough in his 
pocket to enable him to live comfortably and becom- 
ingly, — “like a gentleman,” as he jealously expressed 
it. But his fatlier and mother, like true New Eng- 
land parents of that day, came gallantly to the mark, 
made such sacrifices us they had to make, and 
equipped him. 

On March 30, 1833, Holmes was in New York, 
seeing for the first time in his life a real city, and 
awaiting the sailing of the packet Philadelphia. “ I 
do believe,” he writes, “ that half Boston is going out 
in the packet: Dr. and Mrs. Bigelow, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitwell, Mrs. John Gray, Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, 
Bob Hooper, Tom Appleton, and Mr. Young, and 
Mr. Nobody -knows -who -besides. . . . You cannot 
imagine the pleasure which my falling into this little 
party has given me. . . . Last night I went to see 
Fanny Kemble, the daughter of Charles Kemble (who 
also i>laycd) and the niece of Mrs. Siddons. She was 
a very fine affair, I assure you.” 

On April 26th, from the “neat parlour of the 
Quebec Hotel” in Portsmouth, ho reported his awival 
after a passage of twenty-three days in the “ superb 
ship,” during which he “ was not seasick very badly.” 
Stormy weather was holding him back from crossing 
the Channel, but the ill wind blew him the good of 
enabling him to get to Salisbury. There, he says. 
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and liad tlie Inxuvy of a benediction from a lord 
bishop who receives j£15,000 a year.” Such was 
the first news sent home to the rvortliy clergyman Avho 
was dispensing the red-hot truths of Calvinism at a 
price suited to the shortest purses, and snugly paring 
the family expenses in order to educate his son ! For- 
tunately, however, that clergyman knew full well that, 
in a world which rvas siu’c to come, the great jrrinei- 
ple of compensation or average would be at work with 
vindictive efficiency. 

Holmes also made report of a visit to the ruins of 
Carisbrook Castle, and to “the Earl of Radnor’s seat, 
Longford Castle, where Queen Elizabeth stayed once 
and left some of her duds, which they showed us.” 
“ In a fly (as they call it) witlr two mules ” the lads 
went out to visit Stonehenge, which “ stands on Salis- 
bury Plain where once lived a sheplierd, according to 
Hannah More.” One of the party “ liad a letter to Mr. 
McAdam, son of the Colossus of Roads,” and by virtue 
of this they were “ carried over the estate of the Earl 
of Pembroke.” Daring their stay in Portsmouth, 
Dr. Holmes says : “ We passed ourselves off for 
Englishmen (!) and went all ormr the dock-yard, which 
no foreigners are allowed to visit.” Then, the storm 
abating, the youths went over to Havre, and there 
resumed their proper nationality, of which they had 
so artfully — or artlessly — divested themselves at 
Portsmouth. “ By giving the custom-house officers a 
hint that we were Americans, our baggage was passed 
over very lightly,” says the young traveller, who later 
in life might not have found these officials so amiably 
accepting a “ hint ” as a douceur I 

The annals of the stay in Europe are somewhat 
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writings, a page in the reminiscences, and a bundle 
of the letters which were sent home jn-etty regularly 
hy the weekly mail packet to the parents in the 
gamhrol-roofed house. The earlier letters are not 
especially interesting, being largely taken up with 
descriptions of the common sights. Thus, he draws 
a map of the “ odd vehicle ” called a dilici cnca^ and 
describes the cmiductcur as “ a man dressed up like 
a jackanapes, who aits on top.” His next letter be- 
gins like Ca3sar’s Commentaries Dc Bello Galileo, — 
“Gallia cst omnis divisa in partes tres,” — “the Seine 
divides Paris into two parts,” and so on, guide-book 
like. ITo talks about the narrow, dirty, sidcwalk-less 
streets, the cldffonniercs, the shops, — “ the windows of 
many arc very large, of fine plate glass, and crowded 
as if the clouds had hailed jewelry ni)on them.” 
“ There are shops of engravings, countless — of old 
books, innumerable — of skulls and skeletons and 
small children in bottles, and nobody knows what,” 
and so on. But erelong, of course, this phase passes, 
and the letters become more entertaining. He very 
soon found k)dging8 in the Latin cpiarter, Nnmdro 
55, Hue M. le Prince, where “many of the old nobility 
and most of the scientific people,” and “ of course all 
the medical students,” resided. But though he enu- 
merates the public buildings with conscientious acerr- 
racy, ho certainly givc.s to the good 2 ^eoplo at home 
a description of this famous neighborhood much less 
vivacious and entertaining than may be found in the 
pages of some of our novelists. 

Ho had not boon a fortnight in Paris before he 
wrote that ho was “at last quietly cstabli.shcd and 
almost naturalized ; ” and in a short time he asserted 
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straightforward and satisfactory enough, and for that 
matter so were all his letters. Yet his father had 
the natural iiarental misgivings, and conceived of 
Paris not alone as a seat of learning where Louis, 
whom young Holmes reassuringly declared to he “ one 
of the first pathologists in the world,” gave priceless 
lectures, hut also as a place where the Devil, about I 
whom he had a much fidler knowledge than he had of 
Louis, gave gratuitous instruction with alluring illus- 
trations. But the young man was compounded of 
good spirits and good sense in very fortunate propor- 
tion ; he took his work and he took his pleasure, hut 
he took his work with all his might, and his pleasure 
very moderately. At half past seven o’clock every 
morning he was at the hospital of La Pitic, and gen- 
erally stayed there until ten o’clock, when ho went to 
breakfast. On J une Gtli he writes, as of a specimen 
day : “ It is no trifle to he a medical student in Paris. 
I had attended a lecture of an hour and a half, and 
gone through a tedious dissection this morning before 
breakfast, — that is, I left ray bed at half after six, 
and did not sit down to breakfast till after eleven.” 

After breakfast study continued until five o’clock 
in the afternoon. Then came a pleasant dinner with 
a knot of fellow-students, Bostonians all, at some cafe, 
and many a time he refers with much gusto to the 
tasteful viands and the pleasing wines. They un- 
doubtedly were different from the crude joints, the 
massive puddings, the depressing pies, and the liard 
eider or Medford rum, which marvellously nourished 
New England and tempered it, not sweetly, in its era 
of development. Then sometimes of course came the 
theatre, yet not so very often, for he does not seem 
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writes : “ I must own that I feel rather guilty in not 
having attended the theatres more than I have — first, 
because it betrays a want of taste, and second be- 
cause it argues a neglect of the best means of learn- 
ing the language.” But he pleads, as if in extenua- 
tion, that at the opera “ lie has heard some famous 
singers and seen some famous ficjurantas.'’ He has 
also seen “ another amusement of a ruder nature, . . . 
essentially a vulgar exhibition, and of course to be 
seen by everybody except yictits maitres who travel in 
white gloves ; and so Hooiier, Warren, and I took a 
box one day at the Combats dcs Animaux, wliich 
take place twice a week just in the outslcirts of the 
city. A great number of bull-dogs fought with each 
other in succession, each pair fighting until one was 
killed or fairly beaten ; and, of course, I suppose, 
bets being laid upon them. Then a w'olf was tied 
to a post and worried by bull-dogs, .and afterwards a 
bear — and a wild bo.ar — and a bull — and last of all 
a jackass. The wolf and bear were poor concerns 
and got worse than they gave; the wild boar ran 
round the ring making a great noise and trying to got 
out ; the bull had his horns sawed off, but he tossed 
the dogs up into the air after each other lilce so many 
coppers ; and the xioor jackass got into a corner and 
kicked the dogs and jumped upon them with real 
ferocity. And in the middle of my descrixition 1 am 
obliged to break off in order to get my letter' in, in 
season ” — which sudden snaxrplng off may account for 
the absence of comment upon tliis singular display. 
The packet sailed only once a week, and it was the 
age of “ m.ail days.” 

In his reminiscent notes occurs the following jias- 
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“X was busy enoufjjli diiving tliu tiiiu^ I sis’iii. in 
I’aris, Imfc saw litllo outsulo ]i<).spi(;al ami Ifi'lnra 
I'ooms. I£ I Iiatl Icnown how inuiXi lilcraluro woiiKl 
occupy iny tiiiio in latt'c years, I slionkl liiivo (alccn 
the pains to nuu^t the, historians Thii-rs and (iiii/o(, • 
Jialzac, Victor Lannu-tinc, r)iu’an'>'cr, • (ieor‘,fe 

Hand, (hnnto, and others of Uio celelu'llics in politic, s, 
leltcvH, and sc.ieiKio. 1 saw tho ‘,;-reat actors, sinn'cr.s, 
and dancers, Mlhi. hlars, Inj^Ier, h’rederick h' Maiin>, 
Lahhuihe, Tainhiu'ini, (irisi, ami Tac^lioiu. 'I'hc l)c- 
ja/ct was tho particular star at the Palais Royal. 1 
rcinc.inhor her well about th(>. middle, of her iici'cnnial 
oxistcnco, the stability of which was tho Icci'iicsl satire 
on tho ])crpotnal eluui^es of tho ffovcrunicnt tinder 
which sho lived, I remoinhcr Araf,m, a man id’ singu- 
larly lino prosenoo, Poisson tlio mathcmalician. . . . 
But T novor went lion-lmnthi};; us 1 mif^ht have doin'. 

“I wish I could have foreseen tho future clearly 
enouj^'h to iiiduoo mo to lay up a storo of ineinories 
whioh wmdd havo hco.u iiroeimis to mo in nfler years. 
One of my iloliehts in Paris was U) Jhtnrr, as tho 
Froiich call it; to roam about tho streets nsinp; my 
oyoa to SCO overything that lifo had to slmw mi tho 
f/KCU‘s or on tho hridgoH. To stand on t.Iu' Pont Ni'iif 
and look in the yellow wators of tho Seine, with the 
barges and boats; with tho patient angliws on its 
margin, wlio lived in lioiies, apparently as ha|iiiy as if 
they had been sharers in a miruenhms draught, of 
fisluis; to watch for tlio priest, tlie soldier, and the 
white horse, who were said always to lie passing on 
tho hrklgo — was ooonpatiou enough for an idle hour. 
But I had an espoeial pletusure in Imtding among tho 
books exposed for sale on tho wall of the i/imin, and 
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small dealers. Now and then I would see at the road- 
side, sitting with Jier household goods about her dis- 
played for sale, a pathetic little show which oftentimes 
excited my sympathies.” 

.The truth certainly was that Holmes was absorbed 
in the study of his profession, and that his interest in 
it increased as he advanced in knowledge. By w'ay 
of an example of the vein in which he often wrote, 
here is a passage from a letter of November 14, 
1833 : — 

“ I am more and more attached every day to the 
study of my profession, and more and more deter- 
mined to do what I can to give my own country one 
citizen among others who has profited somewhat by 
the advantages offered him in Europe. And let me 
tell you, this they have not all done who might have 
done it, partly because they were contented with an 
equality or a moderate superiority to those they left 
beliind tliom, and partly because they found otlier 
things pleasanter than following hospitals and lectures 
and autopsies. The whole walls round the Ecole de 
Mcdecine are covei'cd with notices of lectures, the 
greater part of them gratuitous ; the dissecting-rooms, 
which accommodate six hundred students, are open ; 
the lessons are ringing aloud through all the great 
hospitals. The students from all lands are gathered 
together, and the great harvest of the year is open to 
all of us. The consequence is that I am occupied 
from morning to night, and as every one is happy 
when he is occupied, I enjoy myself as much as I 
could wish.” 

It is entertaining also to come across the following 
passage : — 
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perliaps were never so important a part of the com- 
munity as at the present time. The arbitrary govern- 
ments are occupied half their time in checking that 
class of their subjects, — the same class which excited 
the insurrection in Poland and headed the revolution 
in France. To tell the truth, the young men here are 
more feared and perhaps more respected than with us. 
I can say more particidarly in scientific matters that 
there is nothing at aU. resembling the patriarchal 
authority which so often has held, and has such a 
tendency to acquire, the place of sound reason. There 
is this misfortune about it, that a man who lives to an 
advanced age in Paris, however great may liave been 
his eminence during his prime, is very certain to ho 
exploded, to be considered as used up, the moment 
that he falls behind the improvements of his time ; 
whereas with us, when a man has once acquired a 
reputation, it is still sustained by a kind of ms inaHicB 
twenty [years] after a new impulse has carried another 
generation in advance.” 

“ How strange it is,” he remarked in his later days, 
“to look down on one’s venerated teachers, after 
climbing with the world’s progress half a century 
above the level where we left them.” ^ He himself, 
in thus looking backward, gave a few happy sketches 
of some of the instructors of his youth. Easily the 
foremost among these was, of course, the famous Louis, 
who, however high was his place in the knowledge 
and practice of medicine, held a yet higher place as 
an inspiver of youth. In a rare degree he had this 
priceless quality of an instructor, so that those who 
followed him among the beds of the hospitals became 
filled with an ardent ambition. Holmes says that he 
1 Hundred Days. n. 164. 
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was “ of sereno and grave aspect, but with a pleasant 
smile and kindly voice for the student with whom he 
came into personal relations ; ” he was the “ object of 
our reverence, I might almost say idolatry,” and he 
adds : “ Modest in the presence of nature, fearless 
in the face of authority, unwearying in the pui'suit of 
truth, he was a man whom any student might be happy 
and proud to claim as his teacher and his friend.” 
But the result of this personal charm was admitted to 
be that his students gave themselves up perhaps too 
exclusively to his methods and theories. “ I devoted 
mysedf too exclusively,” said Dr. Holmes in his remi- 
niscences, “ to the teachings of Louis. No one man 
could perhaps have been so useful to me ; but I wish 
I could have better I'omcmborcd the fmllius addictufs 
jurare in verba ^nac/isiri of Horace. Many a long 
and wearying hour I have passed on the stone floor of 
the autopsy-room at La Pitid, wasting my time over 
little points which, a few years later, would have been 
easily settled by the microscope.” 

Less attractive but more picturesque were others, 
among whom “Andral was by far the most eloquent 
and popular. He lectured in the same room, immedi- 
ately after Broussais. Towards the close of Broussais’s 
lecture, the doors began to bang as the audience 
expecting Andral began to gather. The old man was 
savage and looked almost carnivorous at these inter- 
ruptions ; but that is the way the new theory treads 
on the heels of the old, and the new generation crowds 
upon the retreating forms of that which is passing 
from the stage.” In Iiis remarks on “ Some of my 
Early Teachers,” ho says that “ Broussais was in those 
days like an old volcano, which has pretty nearly used 
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bling iu its interior, and now and then sends up a 
spirt of lava and a volley of pebbles.” 

And Lisfranc, “I can say little more of him,” says 
Dr. Holmes, “than that he was a groat drawer of 
blood and hewer of members. I remember his order- 
ing a wliolesale bleeding of his patients, right and left, 
whatever might be the matter witli tliem, one morning 
when a phlebotomizing fit was on him. I recollect 
his regretting the splendid guardsmen of the old 
Empire, — for what? — beeauso they had snob mag- 
nificent thighs to amputate. I got along about as 
far as that with him, when I ceased to be a follower 
of M. Lisfranc.” 

Then there was “ the short, square, substantial man 
with iron-gray hair, ruddy face, and wliite apron ; ” 
this was “ Baron Larrey, Napoleon’s favorite surgeon, 
the most honest man he ever saw, — it is reputed that 
he called him. To go round the Hotel des Invalidcs 
with Larrey was to live over the campaigns of Napo- 
leon, to look on the sun of Austeilitz, to hear the 
cannons of Marengo, to struggle through the icy 
waters of the Beresiua, to shiver in the snows of the 
Russian retreat, and to gaze through the battle smoke 
upon the last charge of the red lancers on the redder 
field of Waterloo. Larrey was still strong and sturdy 
as I saw him, and few portraits remain printed in 
livelier colors on the tablet of my memory.” 

At the Hotel Dieu there “ruled and reigned the 
master-surgeon of Ids day, at least so far as Paris and 
France were concerned, — the illustrious Baron Du- 
puytren. No man disputed his reign, — some envied 
his supremacy. Lisfranc shrugged his shoulders as 
he spoke of ce ffrand homme de Vautre cote de la 
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but the great man he remained, until he bowed before 
the mandate which none may disobey.” He was, as 
the Doctor recalled him, “ a square, solid-looking 
man, with a fine head. With his white apron girt 
around him, he marched through the wards of the 
Hotel Dieu like a lesser kind of deity, — soft-spoken, 
undemonstrative, unless opposed or interfered with, 
when he would treat his students, I have heard, as a 
huntsman does his hounds. But of this I never saw 
anything, except, when they piled up on his back as 
he overlooked a patient, he would shake them off 
from his broad sliouldcrs like so many rats and mice.” 

There was also “ the vivacious Ititjord, whom I 
rcmemlier calling the Voltaire of pelvic literature, — 
a skeptic as to the morality of the race in general, 
who would have submitted Diana to treatment with 
his mineral specifics, and ordered a course of blue 
pills for the vestal virgins.” 

And there was “ the famous Baron Boyer, author of 
the great work on surgery in nine volumes;” and 
Velpeau, who looked “ as if ho might have wielded 
the sledge-hammer I'athcr than the lancet.” 

So many famous professors of medicine or surgery, 
with others less well remembered, or less temptingly 
lending, themselves to description, were bringing their 
contributions of knowledge to the Yankee student, — 
and he, a quick-witted, keenly observant, earnest youth, 
slackened not, but fatigued himself with incessant 
gathering. In his reminiscences he says that much 
of his “ time in Paris was lost in ill-directed study. 
Still I gained the same familiarity with disease which 
the keeper of a menagerie docs with the wild beasts 
he feeds and handles. I there lea)'ned the uncertain- 
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watcJnuiikoL' ]uiviii'>' cliav'jo of wati^Iios fclial; ho cannot 
open ; ho must luaho the host p^aioss ho can, yot it 
is fair to say tliat the ox})loral.iou of the inloriov of 
tho human body has roaoliod a doj^'roo of [joidVoliim 
which was not di'oamoil of at tho tinio wlu'u I was 
a student." 

Holmes say.s tliat tho stiulcnts, hocomiii;^' admii'iu’.s 
of ono or another of these several teachers, crealed a 
eoiulition of thiii”’a like that whioli siihsisloil in the 
cities of tho Middle Ages, wlieii each haron hail his 
following' ready in feud on his hehalf. 

In the spring and Hinniner of IHii-l, Iho eoiu'.sos of 
medical instrnotioii being over, llolnio.s and soini' of 
his friends started forth to travel, llefore. lisiving ( ho 
Oontiuont they took the eonvimtional trii> down tlu' 
lihino, and devoted a liberal allowanoo id’ (iino (o 
tho Low Countries. The.nee they erossod (o Mnglaud. 
In his earlier letters Ilohnes had spolcon very dis- 
respcotfally of that country. In rfimo his frii'iid 
" Tom Appleton, son of Nathan,” oame fviun Ijomhm 
to Paris, bringing such tales of tho rornior oapilal 
that Ilohnes was moved to doclaro : “ If what ho says 
of London is true I almost hate to go tlu'vo, ~ exor- 
bitant exjionso and littlo comfort aro no ieiiiplalion 
after tho paradise of Parisian life,” 

In Octohor, 1838, he wrote*. “As for (ho soienoo 
of England and Prance, or ruthor I’aris and London, 
— to judge by their hooks and thoir studoiUs, and 
the reports of the intelligent young men who have 
seen both, — tho Pronchmon have half a eontiiry in 
advance.” 

I think his letters from England, and upon his 
return to Prance, do not show that his por.soiml 
exnerienoes dissinatod tliis 
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a few weeks in London, saw sonietbing of English 
hospitals, and got some idea of English teaching. 
Then the party moved northwai'd, saw Edinburgh 
and liked it, and of course visited and enjoyed those 
neighborhoods which owe a little to nature and a 
groat deal to Walter Scott, — Abbotsford, Melrose, 
Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, The Trosachs, and so 
on. There is no doubt as to how young New Eng- 
landers in the year 1834 were affected by these 
scenes. From them the travellers came down to the 
English Lakes, and saw somewhat more of the Eng- 
lish country, before the mill began to grind again in 
Paris. But I think that Holmes preferred working 
in Paris to amusing himself in England ; he was 
young ; later in life the opposite would have been 
true, at least as regai'ds the localities ; though for the 
matter of labor and amusement he was deeply infected 
with the feverish industrial propensity of his native 
State. 

About this time money matters began to exhibit 
those symptoms familiar to the memories of most per- 
sons who have been young in Europe. The purse was 
nearly empty, not bcciiuse llolmcs had been extrava- 
gant, but because it had never held any very great 
sum. The letters which ho wrote asking for rees- 
tablishment were very dignified, sensible, and self- 
respecting, though they held some strenuous pleading, 
certainly, and showed, perhaps, a person rather self- 
centred and absorbed in his own strong purpose. 
But unfortunately it so happened that just at this 
time there developed between France and the United 
States a relationship so strained that war might ensue 
at any moment. Fi’ancc had agreed by treaty to pay 
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find tlie money, and Gcnoval .laekson was ni^in}' 
furiously, and o-itiUiotM which .sdiiiiili'd like 

cannon-balls. England kindly pullcil us mit, of llio 
scrape, or there would liave liecn hlomlslicd. 

The parents at lioine wore evidenlly gnsitly dis- 
turbed by conditions wliicli might endanger I he safety 
of their son, besides of course lireaUing up tlmsu 
studios which wore costing so mueh beyond (lie fore- 
casting. Botwixt alarm and economy they began In 
think that ho might as well come lioine. lie was 
tlu'own into do.spair by the snggeslion. Ills sense of 
the loss which ho would suffer is really heai'l-reiuliiig, 
oven at this distance of time, and wben we know licit 
ultimately ho oseapod it. Hut while (lie deelsion 
hung uncertain, and seemed likely to go agaiiisl, liiin, 
his letters are very intense and )iat hel ie. 

Moreover, ho had been looking forward eagerly In 
a trip to Italy, with all tliat it ]ironuseil of pleasure 
and education; lie c.xpccted to take it as a fairly 
earned reward at the end of a winter of hard stiuly. 
“All the other fellows did,” and every one who 
romomhors his own youth knows what a sledgi*- 
hammor argument that is. 

Discussion moved tardily to and fro during the 
winter passages mado by the weekly paeUels aerosH 
the stormy Atlantic. Holmes would semi a burtiiug, 
anxious letter, well knowing tliat its ardor must be 
ohillod during storm-tossed weeks before it could reaeli 
his parents ; and then their ri'idy would he as long 
in reaching him. The suspense was a siwere ortlenl. 
All the winter ho worked desperately hard, iimliT 
pressure of the apprehension that tlm end of his 
oTOortunitv miirht ho hroiudit hv aev hiediiiliiir 
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June that he was assui’ecl of tlie Italian journey. 
I'hen right joyfully, early in July, he packed for 
shipment to Boston all his accumulated belongings, a 
select little professional library, a modest stock of 
instruments, and a box, “ with two skeletons and some 
skulls, etc, One of the skeletons is for Dr. Parsons. 
I paid 135 francs for the large one and 90 for the 
little one, — which last I bought for myself, as I 
sujiposed the Doctor would like the more showy one.” 

In the autumn of 1835 he returned home. His 
voyage was a long one, forty-three days, and he landed 
in New York on Decicmbcr 14th. Besides the skele- 
ton in the box it is probable that he brought uo other 
skeleton. He had used time and money conscien- 
tiously, had gathered memories both useful and pleas- 
ant, knew the Frencih language almost like his own, 
and had as much professional knowledge and skill as 
hard work could master in two winters. This was 
much, yet it was not quite all. It is reasonable to 
presume that when the young man left home, the 
relationship between his father and himself was like 
that between most fathers and sons in that genera- 
tion. This relationship may be represented by a per- 
pendicular line, having the Rev. Abiel Holmes at the 
top and the lad 0. W. Plohnes at the bottom, each 
accepting his position as a matter of course. But 
Europe had disturbed this line, had made it pivot 
uiDon its central 2 Doint, and had even given such an 
impetus to its gyration that O. W. Holmes seemed to 
have come round to the top, while the good clergyman 
of Cambridge had swung to the nether end. In a 
trifle less than quarter of a century moral and intel- 
lectual indejiendence had been achieved, — fortu- 
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LETTERS EROM EUROPE 
TO HI3 PARENTS 

Paris, June 14, 1833. 

Bear Father and Mother, — James Jackson 
has just come up to my room to write home a letter, 
and reminded mo that I must have one I'eady for the 
next packet. My weeks run along now in a pi’etty 
xmiform manner. The hospital, — breakfast, — 
study, — a walk of au hour or two, — dinner at five 
o’clock, aud evening sometimes bringing my French 
master, and sometimes some amusement or other, — 
make up a day which is pleasantly and not unprofit- 
ahly spent. Well, hero we are, Jackson at my desk 
and I at iny table, both of us in a little hurry, but not 
willing to let the day pass without our weekly tribute. 
I must as usual sketch off a little description of some- 
thing which I have seen, and among these objects arc 
many with which I already feel as familiar as I do 
with the gate of our front yard, or the little shelf at 
the right as you go into the upper wood-house. 

The Palais Royal. You have heard of this very 
often, but have probably no idea of it at all. The 
building which forms its boundary is of tins figure. 
... A is the courtyai’d of the palace, formerly oc- 
cupied by the Duke of Orleans (citizen Egalite), and 
B is the courtyard of the larger division called the 
<rn,llfirv nf tilip. T?rvvfl.l- — in -hliA npiif.vp wIiipIi 
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is a garden with a fountain, and around which are the 
most brilliant shops, cafes, and restaurants of Paris. 
You are to know, then, that wliat Paris is to France 
the Palais Royal is to Paris, It is the radiating cen- 
tre of novelty, which in one word comprises almost 
everything that is interesting to Parisians. The 
most splendid articles of dress, the richest jewelry, 
the rarest delicacies and the most delicate rarities 
crowd to profusion the broad and glaring windows of 
this immense amphitheatre. Tlie area, if I might 
form a conjecture, would contain a hundred thousand 
people, and it is always gay with the multitude of 
strangers and Parisians that go there to dine or to 
walk or to game, — or any of the thousand occupa- 
tions or amusements which give to this Vanity Fair 
its unceasing stir and glitter. I find tliat I cannot 
describe this place, simply for the reason that I have 
no teians of comparison or illustration. It is essen- 
tially Parisian, — it could not exist perhaps were it 
peopled by any other’s, — and lastly, if eirjoyment is 
the object of life, as many old and moderir philoso- 
phers have believed, no one spot in the world offers 
more varied sources than may be found within its 
precincts. 

Tha Louvre. I went to see it for the first time 
yesterday, — and as I have made an engagemerrt to 
go and see it again to-day, I must luirry my letter a 
little for the sake of keeping my engagement. The 
gallery of the Louvre extends from the palace of the 
Louvre to that of the Tuileries, and is more than a 
quarter of a mile long. It is full, I suppose you 
know, of ])aiutings, and was the storeliorrse of the 
spoils of Napoleon. When I went yesterday it was 
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scaxcely an opportunity to walk from one end to tlie 
other before the soldiers hinted that it was time to 
retire. Besides the pictures of the Freuelr school, — 
among' which are those of Poussin and Claude Lor- 
raine, — there are nearly one thousand by the old 
masters of the Flemish, Dutch, German, and Italian 
schools. Among them are a large number by Eaffael 
and his master — by Titian — by Rubens — Guido — 
Salvator Rosa — in short, paintings by all the masters 
of celebrity with who.se names we are familiar — > 
transmitted from the times of Francis I, Henri IV, 
and Louis XIV. I have hitherto seen nothing which 
seemed to me so royal as this gorgeous hall. Its 
extent is so gi'eat tliat the eye can hardly appreciate 
it, and yet from the oaken floor to the arched and 
gilded ceiling there is not a spot which the eye of a 
king might not repose upon with pleasure. There are 
more than 900 pieces of statuary in the hall beneath 
this gallery. Tliis collection of paintings and statues 
is open to the public every Sunday ; but strangers 
are admitted every day — except Monday — from ten 
to four, by showing their passports. So you see that 
I, like all foreigners, have treasures enough thrown at 
my feet, for delight as well as instruction, to make me 
forget in some measure that I am in the land of 
strangers. I have not as yet had any letter. I shall 
mention this whenever I write, to let you know if 
your letters come when you write, and to make you 
more attentive to this part of your duty. Love to all. 

TO HIS BKOTHER JOHN. 

Paris, June 21, 1833. 

Dear John, — I just send yon two words by Sulli- 
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ccted that I had only a moment to write to James 
hjssell and Park Benjamin, — and have just a minute 
;ft for you. This will he of little consequence if you 
ave got my letters, for I have written every week 
ince I have been in Paris. I admire the French so 
ir as I have seen them, — indeed the only very dis- 
gTceable people one meets with are generally Eng- 
shmen. I had observed one fellow, who attended at 
!)6 same hospital with me, for his vulgar, bustling 
ir, and because he hsid his sleeve turned up in an 
nportant and business-like kind of way. He was a 
lan about thirty years old, and resembled so much 
ne of our own conceited country practitioners, in the 
onfidence of his remarks as well as their stupidity, 
bat I might have mistaken him for a Berkshire 
lounty liuninary. I found out aftei'wards that he 

ms Sir' . And I can tell you that a 

lan with a title may bo just as great a booby as a 
Bpnblie.an, — and as for the English students here, 
0 far as I can learn and observe, they cannot coin- 
are with the American. 

I hope by this time you have taken hold of law or 
Dine business. When a body lias got to your age he 
hould give uji all his idle fancies and notions and 
pply himself to some practical use, pleasantly if ho 
an — odiously if he must. In about thirty years he 
dll have money and character, and then he may go 
gain to his cat’s-cradlcs and speculation. But just 
ut off the age of action a little too long, and there 
; a great chance that you evaporate into “ general 
nowledge,” or dribble down into a half intellectual 

arlequin like . I say it once more, that I have 

Dund no difficulty whatsoever from not having my 
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Bobocly uses tbe title of Doctor, and I would not give a 
copper for any advantages it would give me. In this 
as in many other things I have found tliat my owir 
opinion, after examining the evidence of things, is a 
much better guide for me than anybody’s advice. 
Take no clothes to Paris, said some wiseacre or other 
to me. I did so, and was of course made a fool of, 

— for people dress here with the same variety that 
they do with us, and for my own part I was much 
more of a dandy in Boston than I am here. For in- 
stance, if I had brought that black coat, it would have 
saved me twenty dollars, and so of many other things. 

Well, 1 feel now as if I had known Paris from my 
childhood. I am as much at home, day and night, in 
the streets as in Boston, or almost so. I am so com- 
pletely naturalized that it seems as if Boston must be 
only about twenty miles to the west, and I feel as if 
some of you would be calling up at my room some of 
these mornings. M. Bvoschet, to whom Mr. Warden 
gave me a letter, has been very useful to me. I hop)e 
you have remembered certain little matters which I 
spoke to you about, — such as the Sydenham, which 
Hook has, — and my notes at the Hospital. I intend 
to wi’ite expressly some of these days to Dr. Parsons 

— and to Mr. TJpham. With regard to pmofessional 
advantages I can only say that, great as I had sup- 
posed them to be, the standard of medical instruc- 
tion, the opportunities to embrace every variety of 
[illegible], the facility with whicli all is obtained, and 
the rapidity with which instruction is acquired, convince 
me that the attentive student may return a sounder 
physician at twenty-five tluan many who slumber till 
sixty in onr own languid scientific atmosphere. 

I understand my French lectures almost as ner. 
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fitly as Englisli. So on the whole I am getting 
icoinplishecl. — I have had no letter yet. 

Give my love to Father and Mother, — and all 
eir descendants and connections. 

TO ins PARENTS. 

Paris, June 20, 1833. 

Dear Father and Mother, — Not a sign of a 
tter from home yet, and I have been away three 
onths ! I go on one invariable principle, that no- 
)dy who leaves many friends behind him need he 
orried in such circumstances ; for if anything hap- 
;ns to one, that is the very reason why another should 
rite immediately. If yon have received all my let- 
rs, there have been seven, I believe, or eight, — 
id I am just sitting down to this in surprise to hnd 
le week come round so soon again. The truth is, I 
/e at Paris just as if I had been there all my life, 
id indeed I can hardly ooneeive of anybody’s living 
any other way, so completely have I naturalized 
yself. It seems hideous to think of more than 
fo meals a day ; how could I ever have dined at 
ro o’clock ? How could I have put anything to iny 
onth but a silver fork ? How could I Iiave survived 
nner without a napkin ? How could I have break- 
sted without drinking white sugar and water ? It 
very narrow and ridiculous, and yet it is very coin- 
on, to hear people taking the standard of their own 
ncy for that of necessity. One will tell you that he 
•ofers a separate plate from his neighbor, but has 
) idea of any napkin but the tablecloth, — another 
ould shudder at an iron tumbler, but is astonished 
at his neighbor has an aversion to an iron fork. 

/^ur no -Prvp -n o i-klrin a onrl ail^r/a-n •pAi'lra flio moQ+l niYll- 
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nary, meanest eating-houses in Paris consider them as 
indispensable, — and so with regard to many things 
which we consider as luxuries, they make a part of 
ordinary existence with the Parisian. And yet a 
young man goes abroad, and perhaps lives for years 
among strangers, at that pai't of his life when tastes 
and habits are forming ; but if, when he returns, he 
would modestly adopt a foreign custom at his table, 
or venture an opinion even that his countrymen want 
refinement in such or such a point, sober people shake 
tlreir heads at the travelled monkey, and old people 
draw the corolla,ry that their gawky offspring will be 
made a puppy by crossing the Atlantic. The more I 
see of French character, the more I am delighted with 
it. I have hardly heard an — As I was writing 
this, Waldo Emerson came up to see me. He had 
been sitting some time when I heard another knock, 
and in walked — James Russell I I never was so as- 
tonished in my life ; but as he is here, and I must 
attend to him, without ceremony I shall take the lib- 
erty to conclude my letter. . . . Give my love to 
everybody. 

Paris, July 14, 1833. 

You wiU not say or think anything hard of me for 
omitting to write the last time the packet went, be- 
cause on the whole I have set yon an example of punc- 
tuality which unhappily has not been followed. Not a 
sign of a letter, from any living body. ... I will rake 
for a little Parisian news. J ames Russell has been 
here for the last fortnight, and he and Tom Appleton 
set out a day or two ago for Switzerland. James 
Jackson left Paris for England day before yesterday, 
where he will stay a week or two and then return 
home. Hoouer and Mason Warren po in about a 
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montli to Italy, and I remain qiilet for the present. 
The Americans had a dinner as usual on the Fourth 
of July, where that inextinguishable old gentleman 
M. Lafayette aird his progeny stirred up our patriot- 
ism with their presence. The partridges stuffed with 
truffles were good, no doubt, and the fifty wines 
worthy of praise, but the toasts wore stale and the 
speeches farcical, to say nothing of the scrape’s cost- 
ing seven dollars to each enthusiastie republican. 
There was an incident which threatened mischief. 
Alter a few toasts had been drunk, there jumped up 
a naval officer at one end of the table. “ Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said he, “ I should like to know if this is a 
meeting of the Ilai'tford Convention or of citizens of 
tno United States ? ” He went on to say that the 
health of the President of the United States had been 
drunli without the requisite number of cheers ! He 
was interrupted with hisses and other noises. But 
loudest and fiercest was Kussell, who sat next to me 
but one. He got up — his moustaches curling like a 
sultan’s — hissed in his very eyes — called on the com- 
pany to cut off the buttons of his uniform and turn 
him out ; and this to an officer, a dead shot, who had 
killed his man already. lie expected, and all those 
about him expected, that he would be cliallengcd for 
the next morning ; but the table was very long, and 
the lieutenant’s attention was taken up by another 
gentleman directly opposite him, whom he did chal- 
lenge, and who refused on the score that he was a 
blacliguard. The fellow was not in fact considered a 
gentleman, as we found out afterwards, and Ru.ssell 
got much credit for his spirit in resisting such an 
atrocious insult to the company. 

17 „„„ „ 
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more so than others, but they are never quiet. Not- 
witlistancllug they raacle the governiiieut ol Louis Phi- 
lippe, there is no lack of gruinhlers against it. There 
is a notion that the old gentleman, who is said to be a 
cunning fellow, lias slackened a little in his zeal for 
liberal principles. The papers talk witliout the slight- 
est ceremony about his defection from the principles 
of the revolution of July. But nothing has excited 
more remark than the project of the government for 
erecting a large munber of detached forts around the 
city. It appears from the plan that has been submit- 
ted that these forts, which are pretended to be for the 
defence of the city, are to be so placed as to command 
all its principal quarters, so that in the event of what 
kings call insurrection and people revolution, they 
may Imock Paris to pieces with her own cannon. Tho 
king is caricatured without mercy. If yon have ever 
seen his portrait you know that he has a narrow fore- 
head and large fat cheeks. This has been ingeniously 
imitated by the outline of a pear ; so that on half the 
walls of Paris you will see a figure like this, done 
in chalk or charcoal, i with inscriptions, etc. 
In a more elaborate { \ caricature, the people, 
under the shape of a / 'V porter, is represented 
as groaning under an / J enormous pear. I saw 

one tlie other day where the pear was 

cut open, — there was a great Irollow, in which were 
the favorite ministers. These, however, are nothing, 
for they caricature everything and everybody. It is 
very likely that in the eom’se of time they will have a 
sober revolution and a republic. 

I do not think of anything of particular interest in 
the last week or two except what I have mentioned, 
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world to live in if a man is busy. I think it strange 
you have not written, but I should not think of wor- 
rying- myself about it. . . . Love to all. 

Pams, August IS, 1833 . 

I cannot conceive why I have had no letters. I 
suppose you must have written ; be sure and direct 
right, for I should really love to have a few words 
from home. I am going on as usual, except that for 
the present I dine in a French family, breakfasting 
at the Cafe Procope, — the caf6 of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Fontenelle. It is said that Rousseau used 
to go there twice a week when his funds were in good 
order, and once a week when he was low in the 
pocket. Voltaire used to affect a particular table, 
the place of which is pointed out. You must know 
that the cafds are filled with little tables covered with 
marble slabs and fixed to different parts of tlio room, 
some for one person, some for two, some for foiu'. 
My most pleasant and original classmate, Morse, of 
New Orleans, is living close to me at present — he and 
a Philadelphian by the name of Stewardson, whom 
Jackson introduced me to, and I frequently breakfast 
together. I attend Louis at the Hospital of La Pitid 
regularly at half after seven every morning. Mon- 
sieur, seeing me taking notes this morning, did me 
the compliment to say, “Vous travaillez, monsieur, 
e’est bien (;a,” — “ you are working, sir, it is well, 
that,” whereat I was pleased. I showed him, a week 
or two ago, a little medical contrivance of John 
Jackson’s which he requested me to mention, and 
which pleased him so much that he has used it every 
morning since. Our physicians of the old school 
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tainty with which such a man as Louis speaks of his 
patients. If I was asked : Why do you prefer that 
intelligent young man, who has been studying faith- 
fully in Paris, to this venerable practitioner who has 
lived more than twice as long? I should say : Because 
the young man has experience. lie has seen more 
cases, perhaps, of any given disease ; ho has seen 
them grouped so as to throw more light upon each 
other ; he has been taught to bestow upon them far 
more painful investigation; he has been instructed 
daily by men whom the world allows to be its most 
competent teachers ; by men who know no master and 
teach no doctrine but Nature and her laws, pointed 
out at the bedside for those to own who see them, and 
for the meanest student to doubt, to dispute, if they 
cannot bo seen ; he has examined the dead body 
oftener and more thoroughly in the course of a year 
than the vast majority of our practitioners have in 
any ten years of their lives. True experience is the 
product of opportunity nudtiplied by years, until we 
come to a certain point, when years become a minus 
quantity. The product is in proportion to both ele- 
ments : If I have enjoyed opportunity (and improved 
it) = 10 for ten years, my product may be stated at a 
hundred ; if for forty years, it will be greater, but not 
four hundred; if my opportunity = 100, and I have 
enjoyed it five years, I have five hundred for my 
product, minus a slight discount, if you are very math- 
ematical. I have written a page to show that it was 
worth while in a professional point of view for me to 
come to Paris. If I say more, I may get technical. 
But merely to have breathed a concentrated scientific 
atmosphere like that of Paris must have an effect on 
any one who has lived where stupidity is tolerated, 



i,i.rri;us tijoM ki'hoi'K 


lOi) 

\vhiT(> ini'tlint'ril y !i|i|iliiu(li'il, utuI whcvc ('xcclli'mui 
iM drilli'il. 'I’lic only tlillfrcniM! ln'iwccn iiiy ju'csi'iil 
tiliininus aiul tlinsr 1 have (il'IiMi oxj)I'(‘ss(m 1 oti this 
sulijiM't lii'l'iiri' 1 li'l'l. Aiiii'i'ifii is tliat 1 ctinniiirod 
many nf mir pliysiriaiis willi wliat Ihcy Ln 1 ) 0 , 

ami iiiiw will) wlial 1 sea otliors aro. 'I'la'ro is not; so 
mill'll as luij'Jit soi'iii at. Ili'.sl. In lio Hilary al; ; wii ai'o 
liso far friiiii llio si'iciililio ai'iilrfs uf I'aifopo, and the 
iiiijnilso fnivi'ii lliirly yoai's a‘;i> liy llio Ki'ciich paMiol- 
ii^iils III llio Hovi'i'o sillily III' moilioliio, aooiiiiiiilallii}^ 
up III 111 !' ih'o'H'uI ininiioiil, falls inoro fully on ns l.lian 
im mir fallioi's, as it may loavo ii.s hohlnd whoii it falls 
rodiinlili'd n|iiiii oni' oliilili'i'ii. 'I'lioso remarks aro utili 
ritfiii, and 1 I'XiireMsly oxelinlo froni lliein a. siiiall 
iiumlier of Imliv iiluals, aiiionji wliuni aro morn than 
mm iif "my very wmlliy and apiiroveil e'oml iiiastorH." 
I iiisvever, I liaie mnn* fully loarnoil at least tliroo 
priiieiples niiioe I liavo lieeii ill Paris: not to lake 
aiilliorily when 1 oaii have fuels ; not In "uoss whoa 
1 eaii kninvi not to lldiik a niaii must talco jiliysio 
lieeailse ho is siek. 

t am ja'lliiif' more ami mure a l''roiieliman. I love 
111 talk I'Veneh, In eat h'reiieh, In drink I'Voneh every 
iiiiw and ikon (iheso wines are sii|i('rh, and noliody 
pels ilrnnk, exeepl as an ox|ieriinent in ]ihysiolop;y ) ; 
ami I do lieliove, if N'apnlenn was alive, ami 1 stayed 
hero imieh lim(.v'r, 1 shmild want to light a little ; hut 
ho is at Si, Helena, and 1 must take oil' eiiHes at 
the ward Si. Charles. I moant to have' given yon a 
fitrmidalilo aoemint of Honio of the oddities of Paris, 
hut I have no runm. I was driven into a she]) in a 
shower this niiiriiing. whore I pieked up three exqui- 
site old engravings of Madame do iMaiiiloiion, Kons- 
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here about such matters ; I think myself quite a con- 
noisseur. I pique myself on not cramming my letters 
with Frencli words. Give my love to all, collateral 
aucl descending. 

Paris, August 30 , 18 , 3 . 3 . 

I begin tliis letter as I have all of late with a com- 
plaint of not receiving letters. I canuot siqipose but 
tliat you write, and am entirely unable to conceive 
why I hear nothing from you. Although I go on the 
principle of not worrying myself, I confess it is not 
comfortable to be so long without one word from 
home. I like tlie family where I dine very well in- 
deed. A good many of the Americans have boarded 
there before me, — Jackson, Greene, Warren, Hooper, 
and others. IMorse has left Paris for Spain within a 
few days. Stewardsou, the Philadelphian I have men- 
tioned, is the only civilized countryman I see much of 
at present. The Englishmen we meet at the hospital 
every morning have grown quite communicative and 

civil, and Sir , who aiipears as honest and 

profound an ass as is extant, extends his sagacious 
remarks in the most paternal maimer to us untitled 
republicans. There are two or three incidental ad- 
vantages in living in Europe that are not to bo 
forgotten, particularly by promising young men not 
exactly on a level with the information of the times. 
One must pick up some notions on geography, for 
instance, and on politics. One must get a few scat- 
tered ideas on history. And a foreigner has this 
advantage, tliat when he is cornered on a weak point 
he cannot “ shift bis trumpet and only take sunff ” — 
but find a difficulty in understaudiiig the voluble 
Erenehman and shelter himself under an amiable 
ignorance of the langfuasre. As for nolitios. a.s the 
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journals make a pai’fc of breakfast universally at the 
cafes, it is impossible not to become gradually interested 
in tlieir daily current. At tlie present moment the 
affairs of Portugal of course are absorbing the atten- 
tion of everybody, and as we have the accounts every 
few days in Paris, onr sensations are almost as vivid 
as mine used to be when I stood on the Common and 
heard the guns rattle and felt the air shake in those 
formidable sham fights that echoed from the plains of 
Watertown and Waltham. I have told you before 
that the present government of France was by no 
means free from opposition. The legitimists are for 
putting the young duke of Bordeaux, grandson of 
Charles X, on the throne ; the young men are repub- 
licans; the polytechnic students want to fight; the 
people count up more than thirty thousand arrests 
that have taken place under Louis Philippe, and scowl 
at the power that decimates its own creators ; every 
day fires squibs at the government from the journals 
and fills the windows with caricatures. Well, it is 
fortunate for me that I do not happen to take a revo- 
lutionary turn, or I might have had the pleasure, like 
a young man vvlio boards at tlio same ])]ace witli me, of 
being kept under lock and key .at St. Pelagic through 
all the fine doings of July, and of having my room 
entered and finding myself and my friends in the 
guard-house under the name of a political association, 
as he did a few days ago. 

The poaches, grapes, ajiples, and pears are as plenty 
as pebbles in Paris. It is a luxury to a Bostonian to 
find at one season the finest apricots and at another 
the most beautiful grapes at tlie corner of every street. 
They have a little sweet purple grape, which I saw 

sellino' this rnni’iiintT at. tlirp.A sons { nv tho 
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pound. The large white grapes, like tliosc wc have 
at home, are getting every day more abundant ; in 
their full season they are not considered a luxury, but 
form part of the food of the laborers. You have no 
idea of the use or necessity of bread at homo, but 
here it is the prinoipal food of a large part of the 
population. They bake it in loaves of about a yard 
long, which would be no despicable weapons in the 
case of an invasion, for they are almost as strong as, 
and larger than, the clubs of the New Zealanders. I 
must again express my surprise at not receiving any 
letters, and if you have written, assure you that there 
is some error in your way of directing or sending. 
Give my love to all. 

Paris, September 2S, 188,3. 

I am unwilling to let the packet go without taking 
advantage of it, and I shall therefore send you a few 
lines, the principal object of which is to let you know 
tliat I am well, and to inquire again why I hear 
nothing from you. If the post has done its duty, you 
have received more than a dozen letters from me, and 
I have not had the shadow of an answer. I am 
entirely unable to account for it. I cannot but sup- 
pose you have written several times, and what is the 
reason I receive nothing is beyond mj”- comprehension. 
Everybody else is having news almost weekly from 
home, and I am left as destitute of them as if I were 
going to the North Pole out of the region of post- 
offices. There is no reason in the world why I should 
not have letters every week with as much certainty as 
if I were at New York. The consequence is that I am 
obliged to insist upon it, time after time, that every 
letter may remind you how far my patience has been 
taxed. If I could only have news from home I should 
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The more I become acquainted with the advantages 
and the comforts of life iu Paris, the more I am de- 
lightcd witli it. I have now become familiar cnongli 
with the language to make out a conversation without 
much difficulty. I have become acquainted witli 
some intelligent French students who arc of assistance 
to me in one way and another, and I acquire every 
day the little practical matters of experience which 
teach one how to make the most of such a city as 
Paris. An American or an Englishman, when he first 
comes to Paris, grumbles because his windows opmi 
like folding-doors instead of up and down ; he wakes 
up iu the morning and fiets because his breakfast is 
not ready until tea o’clock ; he is unable to compre- 
hend the graceful variety of his dinner, which, instead 
of gorging him with a single dish until ho loathes the 
sight of it, presents a succession of pleasures which 
it requires some cultivation to appreciate, as do the 
results of all the otlier fine arts. Again, when our 
stranger first comes to Paris he is always extrava- 
gant, and this for two reasons : first, because he is 
under an excitement to find himself in a strange place, 
and indifferent to the bare motive of economy ; and 
next, because he is totally ignorant of the thousand 
expedients for avoiding expense which have sprung 
from the philosophy of the Parisians. Thus he pays 
his (jarqon (servant) double what he ought to — he 
gives money to the little rascally beggars who never 
dare to ask it of a Frenchman — he takes a cabriolet 
when he should take an omnibus — he calls for twice 
as much at the restaurateur's as lie wants — ignorant, 
poor creature, that while the Englishman values every- 
thing in proportion to its qn’ice, the Frenchman’s 
eidogyis maaniiique st naaclier! When I first came 
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to Piwis [ fimml iiiy miutl ahiKisI iMtiiri'ly 
with niy voyaj^'i^ uiul my trip in i''.n”laitil ami tlm imvv 
Hituntidii in wliit'U 1 roiunl in\st>ll'. It tnulv iim a jv'uil 
whili! to lii’in;,'' it lumlt In its i'^■lltrl' nf iMjuililaiiin. 
llowi'vor, I lii'^au imnmtliatrly (n atlmnl my IniHpi. 
tal thi'ouf^h ihit'lc ami thin, til lirsl mil muli'i'.laml. 
iiig a wont ami liy (li>}fn>cs grtliii.n' a iiltir ino^itl into 
inattorH, ami by lu'rafvofnm'o ami pnimfitality at my 
iiiorninjr visit I Hooti fmiml iny inlcn“<t in imaliiani’ 
lipniiiK! oven Hli'tin;(«'r than licl'on' 1 loft hoini'. At 
pi'cacnt I ant ([itito alisorbml in my profcNsion. 1 
laoatt to l!ikt( advanliip;i' of tin* inmiimm timl I’olli-i'. 
tinna at tim (liinlcn of I'tanlH to ImiMinm somi'rthat 
a«iutiintiHl with miliirul liistory. 

A wtit’lc aj,m w(' tlioiij^bt tlm flmlma was alimil to 
make anntlmr Hovions irrttplion into I’aiiN, Imf sim-o 
it mipoarH to liavo tlooliimil, ami has passml mil of 
notion. 1 am hIIU at tlm Hanm lioaiclinjy lion'.i>. '1 ‘Iih 
living in tv Ki'oimh family has liml tin ailmirabli’ flVoi-t 
upon my iirotioimmy in tlm langnago. I sav it mn'i> 
morn tliat I atti living in ovory lospoft vi-ry liappilv, 
that I havonvory mlvaiilaga of itnprovimmnt. timl that 
if I (iotihl only hoar from hoino I hlioiiM havo mifhing 
to complain of. I fool uh if it was in vain to wi ito, 
for I havo tto moatw of knowing wlmtlmr my loitoni 
arc TOooivod or not, hut I ahall do it urn! n-mitid _\mi 
that thorn i« aomolltinga liltlo itogh-olfnl in this .di .ii- 
nato Bilonoo. If ymi havo writtmi by tin* pmi ami 
your lettovfl miaoarriod, Homi llmm in fntnn* to Mr. 
Wolloa ill IloHtou and ho will transmit timm. t!iv«» 
my lovo to all. 

I’AIIIB, I ■'in. 

I always find myaolf in a littU* Imrry ivlmn 1 sit 
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busy, and partly because I always put off writing ou 
purpose as nearly as I can to the time of tlie packet’s 
leaving. I have made out in a week to get tolerably 
over my chagrin at that most intolerable business 
which prevented me from having my letters. So I 
mean to wait in a philosophical spirit until you liave 
got the letter which pi’cccdes the one I am writing, 
and our epistolary diplomacy has arrived at a stable 
conclusion. I will explain to you in a few words 
how it happened. M'^hen I called on Mr. Welles, 
or rather at his counting-room, soon after coming to 
Paris, I asked for letters ; was told there were none, 

— that if there were they would be sent to me. Soon 
afterwards I changed my lodgings, and it was my 
impression that I gave them my new address. How- 
ever, they say I did not, and they ought to know. I 
asked once or twice more for letters and received the 
same answer, that they would be sent to me. Tills 
put me entirely at rest, because I knew tliat the otlier 
young [men] were receiving letters at their own 
houses in tlie same way, — and I went on in perfect 
confidence that, if they had letters, the men of busi- 
ness would not fail to send them to me ; therefore, as 
they did not send, there were none. In the mean time 
I was going to the counting-room about once every 
other week, — as I do not draw a great deal at a time, 

— and tlicy were accumulating letter after letter for 
me, without ever taking the trouble to mention it to 
me, or to iiitpiirc my address. At last I became out- 
rageous, went to the general post-office, found no- 
thing, and then determined to go to Welles’s and seo 
if it was possible they could have kept letters for me 
and neglected to mention it, and at any rate to take 


liomo l)y tlicir moans. What was my astiiiii..!uiii'nt 
wlicu the oku'k — tmo tiE Iwn wlm sjii-ali, l'',no,li-.li — 
oponod a oommon drawor and, pidliii,”' nvr a siii;fln 
pil(5 of loUor.s, tonic out livo for mo, - • Imir finm liotm*, 
and ouo from JamoH llnssoll a( .\ms(in’d.iui 1 1 must 

liavo 1)0011 ton or twolvo (imos al llo* omuitim; room 
sinoo tlio first was roooivod, and tlmy liad uiMm mo 
my numo.y and sulTorod mo lo j^o uuav womliTiiiif 
what was thu ro.asou why I had no lollor-t lil^o othors, 
and novor aslcin}^' thu ([uostion — not (liroiiuh I’aroloss, 
noas, but liooanso I snpposod it a matlor of oom''0 
that a. bankur took oo»-ni-/anoo of lot tors as muoh uh 
of otluiv property iiilriistiMl (o him for tlio lioiiolii of 
thoHO who deal witli liim. 1 soot for llu' lu-ad olork 
and oxpro.s,sc!d my UHtoniHlimont to him ; his omoiso 
was an impudout (mt>, •— -that it was a mat tor of favor 
on their part to taka olmrjjo of h-tlors, In otlior 
woi’d.s, I consido.r it as a oonviolion of f^ross nouli't'-noo 
of the intorcsts whioli Iho onstom of lm<im'ss has 
trusted to tlio liankor's protootimi. llavinjj road my 
letters and found tliat everylliiii;' was p;oin!.( on well 
and pleasantly at homi', I inudo up my mind not to 
worry inysolf at all about the series of eomplainiii}; 
lottora that must noeessarily jiass lietweon ns for a 
month or six weeks, hut to wait like a nmrt\r imlil 
my first letter should have time to emss the .\llantle 
and settle the whole affair (luie.tly. 

You cannot have any idea of wluit ii dilTereiiee vour 
letters made in iny ieeliiiffs, 1 lahoreil umh'i' ti 
double cliffieulty, — I had no news from home, amt 1 
was uncertain whethor or not you had ris'.'Ived a Hiuuh’ 
letter from mo. I wish to stop all your disaj^i-eeahle 
reflections, and uUeudr issniicii tx, as the h'reueli say, hv 
just romarkinir that time flinH Mfl rnuf Tilt. I t 
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been so Tnucli occupied, that I liave had incalculably 
little time to torment myself. So that it is rather 
by the general quiet that hearing from America gives 
one all day long than by any momentary sensations, 
that we owe so much happiness to the packets and 
post-office. Our news here does not amount to much. 
The cholera has entirely subsided so far as I can see 
or hear, — it was very slight in its ])revalence. Day 
before yesterday I had a letter from Hooper who, with 
Mason Warren, was at Home. I think I must contrive 
to get into Italy bcfoi'c I leave Europe, — that is, if it 
is in any way possible. I intend, however, to spend a 
strictly, studiously, devotedly professional year before 
I think of even tripping across the Channel for Lon- 
don. As for the science of England and France, or 
rather Paris and London, — to judge by their books 
and their students, and the reports of the intelligent 
young men who have seen both, the Frenchmen have 
half a century in advance. — George Crowninshield 
has been hero two or three weeks — George Gardner, 
my old friend, about a week. 1 have amused myself 
with giving them lessons in the art of eating Frenclr 
dinners at the restaurants occasionally. The longer I 
stay, the more facilities do I find to acquire instruc- 
tion. When I write to Dr. Parsons, which I will do 
when I can write to my own satisfaction, tell him he 
may find some new notions, but that they come fresh 
from the clinique and the dissecting-rooms of Paris. 
I desire my best love to Mr. Upham, to Ann and the 
young ones — to Dr. Parsons and Charles. 


Paeis, October 30 , 1883 . 

My room is all up in a heap, — my gart^on being in 

/a rt wo rtn It ohorii'rt i-if ow /tTO/a>»o 4*i /\w lirv oo/tti-P/ooirvo d 
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imouHionally — tlial of st-ltiny; it (n 1 aiii -.U- 

till'' lilci' Muv'uih :il I’artliajjt' in tlu' mill <i uf my 
i‘liimti(‘ It. is vfiv tuvltmati' lur \mu 

iiulwitl, fur (itlun'wi.Hc ymi miivlit liavr h;ul a li'lliT wiiU 
imms Knnu'li in it limn you fonlil liavn manit;'i'il vvillt- 
out tilm Ill’ll) (if olil Iluyt'r. .Ic ini' liattf iim' jo ’•tiis 
liiiin fort li\-iK'Ssns a pvi'si'ut, mais I'nmnm jo «ui < im 
piui pi’csHi', il flint (|no jo luirlo ootio liolo tl Ani’lai » 
parolo triiomu'ur, il inn ffiolio, mai--. ‘mo nmu il’im 
oliion ! n’ iinportn. ICvorylliiniJ is iioim^ mi iiiooly lion*. 
Gncn'n'i) (ianlnor, I lioliovo I Inlil \iiti, is Imro I sihi 
him vuvy ofti'ii --Llu' foUtnvs aro imf. Inioli Irmn Italy 
— tins winlor looftn'cs urn just omninonolno - in a fmv 
dayn. Tim kinij; of llflgiiiin uml liis tinoon, l,.iiii.| 
Pliilippo's (lanj^liti'r, am horo. 1 mol thorn hiilh in 
tlio I’uo Kiiilmlii'U us limy worn miloiinj^ I’aris Ivsu 
kings in imn coimh— *tlmgiii'Ht,antl tin* Imsl «lm woiii 
out Hoino iiiik'S from Paris, nml osomlotl him in. 
Whoi'ohy tlmro was a groat military hall at tho 
Tuilorios lust uighl, ami wlioroupim (lourgo IhiiHiiin- 
Bhiold and I, as wo worn roluniing From a vi >il to 
Goorgo Giirduor, loolcod at tho illmniiiali'd palaoo ami 
drew invidiouH comparisons, llowoior, thov "ay tho 
Bolgians hato King Leopold, and ]iorhap’i llio io nowlv 
got vip kings urn not ovor ploiisanllv sitmvlod, 1 
liavo not mad tlio papors immh lafoly : Urn la 4 thing' 
intorcatiiig I saw was tho doolaralion, or report, of tlm 
society of tlio “ Highls of man." Among tho oom- 
mitteo whoso namos won* aflixod to il was a young 
man who hoardod at tho saiuc limiso I did. ami w’Uom 
I have montioned to you Imroro us having had •.olitmlo 
and soclusion added to liia idtls of rolloclimi during 
tho tlu'Go days of July, hy tlm cams nf the r/r /«»•/<* 
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of political metaphysics. These good folks — the 
society — are the legitimate descciulaiits of the ancient 
Jacobins, quote M. Robespierre with respect, reprint 
the worlcs of Marat, kicked up a row at the funeral of 
General La March a year ago, and have a great dis- 
position to disarrange the ordre des cAoses. Their 
last sentence is something like this, — “ Kings, T}"^- 
raiits. Aristocrats, whoever they may be, are slaves 
revolted against the monarch of the earth, which is 
the human race, and against the legislator of the 
universe, which is nature.” So you see they have no 
contemptible talent at manufactin’ing aiihorisms. 

And speaking of such matters, 1 went the other 
night to see Milo. Mars for tlie second time, — in 
Mollere’s Tartiiffe. Sire is now about fifty-eight years 
old and, as you well know, the most celebrated living 
actress in her line. She had left the stage some years 
ago, but having lost a good deal of money by specu- 
lating in the funds, she returned to it onco more. 
Although she shows the effects of years, her face has 
still great sweetness and dignity, her voice is perfectly 
clear and pure, her pronunciation perhaps the best 
model of classic French that exists, and all her deirort- 
ment on the stage such as you might expect from the 
unrivalled favorite for thirty or forty years, of the best 
judging and moat intellectual population of Europe. 
There are nearly twenty theatres in Paris, and eight 
or ten of them very large and beautiful. Their prices 
are generally moderate — their scenery fine — their 
music excellent. But perhaps in notliing are they 
more preeminent than in the riclmess and truth of 
costume, — a branch which has been entirely regener- 
ated by the influence of Talma. The other night at 
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tho Hi'.V(>nt('c'tilli I'i'iilui’V wt*n' i>\<'fi'iliii‘j;ly sliiKiuy, » 
HO imitili HI) that I’l'iuu that luniiii'iit I sliall uii 
jUH'iirato uloa of (In' itinliT hmuH XI \ . A 

thi'iili'i' liko lluit is iiiiliH|)i-iis;ililf (n tlii' iiiti'lliyi'iit 
I'ori'ij^'iu't', !iH an aiimsiMinMit, as him jii -l 

of past, ami [iri'Hi'ot h'riMifli iiiaimorH in iho ilillVrnit 
cla.ssi’H, ami as tin' host .slamlanl of Iho laii^;iia"i'. 

Tliuro is no iiootl of outtiit”; or toatimj olV (his 
hiHt l>a{fo ahout tlioaitro.s ; whoro. .soou'ly is far tul- 
vancoil tlioy must. oxiHfc ami airi' a hh-ssin” ; lho_v aro 
CihoriHluul ami iiaprovotl in |iro|inrlioii as il is i-nlitjltt 
oiuid, ami tlm milory of oivili/.oil Mtiro)*o uimM ox- 
plodo tlu'ir aHsailaiils, woro thoy not, in Mnniiio, oon.. 
fined to au ina|ipi'ot'iatilo limly of tho I’oinnmnity. h’or 
tho rcHt, oliHorvo lliat I havo mil hoon /l•.'llons lo si-ml 
homo protifa ovory wook lliat I had idoas tlilTtnont 
from many that I lovn; hut as p'lioralimis idmn;;o if 
tlioy do not doj^ouorali’, yon must oxonso ilioso liilli' 
vomavlca, and not wasln yonr noxl lotlor in rofnliny; 
tlmm, ... 1 will loll iny ifnrvuii that 1 have llnisltod 
my lottor, and tlmt ho may pi on Ho|iInj.f thiio.'s lo 
rij^lita. If (fi'orpi (lardiior pioH hnino in a nionih or 
two, r will try to Mond wiimi {^iinoraohs, Lmo lo all. 

,P. y. (lost lovo to iI. ilat'kson, and rosju-oi » (o Ids 
fatluir. Can’t liavo loltor-s hIuiwii. I will wiiii’ n 
hIiow lottev Hoino day. 

I know you innat rc'Himot inn for w riliiij.,-' slior! h i, 
tors in a hurry, hnoauHo it kIiowh that 1 havo my liamls 
full of huHiiU'HH. It in triui omuij^h that 1 am a^ari- 
niouH of my tiino, Iiociiinm) f want to lonrn moio tlum 

knowB, and boat out and out in tin* nioo 

Boientiflo touohea. I am. bh uhuiiI. ul! inodiolno. oot. 
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heaving lectures, soaking, infiltrating in the springs 
of Imowlcdge. There is a great deal more to be done 
than I was inclined to suppose, but the more the 
better, when one gets into gootl working trim. I sup- 
pose of course you wonder, in loolcing over my meagre 
letters, not to find them full of Parisian talk and gar- 
dens and statues and such ; but to tell the plain truth, 
I see no more and hear no more of those things than 
you do. If you get di.seontented, send me word, and I 
will give up following the diseases of the skin at the 
Hospital St. Louis, cut off a slice from my daily 
anatomy, drop Broussais’s lectures, take a fashionable 
journal, a box at the Italian opera, and become as 
amusing as possible. W ell, you may depend upon it 
that we never gain without losing, and I suppose if I 
should make verses nowadays (which heaven forbid !) 
my readers would think I had not grown muck the 

better poet for crossing the water. . . . Mr. W 

was polite enough ; told me lie met you, and that you 
had rather formidable ideas of Paris, and that you 
had some rather funny anxieties about my not getting 
money, and all that. Believe me, my untravelled 
reader, whatever clerk in a post-office you may be, 
that there is much humbug in the notions which vege- 
tate in the twilight of villages. And, most of all, 
there is humbug in the notions of the difficulty of 
travelling and its arrangements. I shordd never want 
more than a day’s notice to leave America for Europe, 
so far as fixing is concenied. Our fellows here get 
up from dinner some day and go off to Italy ; in a 
month or two they come back again with their heads 
full of long stories to tell their grandchildren ; or to 
Russia or Spain, and there is no more fuss about it 
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sion to Fresli Pond, and about as little risk, if so be 
that the cockney become mystified as usual, and has a 
horse with the proponsion of the late Diamond or 
DoUy. I shall stop. My letters are crisp, and snap 
short off. I shall stop, first because I must break- 
fast, and, second, because I have a million of things 
to do afterwards. . . . Give my love to all, and ex- 
cuse me for hurrying to the Cafe Procopc. 


PAurs, December 13, 1S33. 

I must send you a few lines by the packet, al- 
though, as I have told you, my weeks have now very 
little interest about them except such as is connected 
with my studies. I received your letter of 7th No- 
vember, and sympathized with your vexation, which I 
hope was quieted before I got it. I told you my reso- 
lution, — not to worry or fret, but to wait quietly 
until you should find that I had got aU your letters 
and was receiving them regularly. I have made out 
to keep it very well, and as I am now old and tough, 
— as the skim milk sentiment of my younger days has 
hardened into the white oak cheese of maturity, you 
need not suppose I allow myself to be disconcerted by 
such matters. However, I was very sorry that you 
should have been worried, and very glad that it was 
all right at last. "We are all very anxious about 
James Jackson, whose sickness yon have not men- 
tioned, but who was in a very dangerous state when 
our last account came. No one could excite a greater 
interest in our minds on all accounts, — no young man 
could be worse spared by his friends or by science. 

The winter here i^ not very cold, but the streets are 
all mud and trash. It is like walking on wet bar 
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that it was all liumbng about living over cheap iu 
Paris. I will say now that I cannot get along, and 
that none of us do get along, without spending at the 
rate of about six or seven thousand francs a year. 
But in the mean time I am getting a librai’y which 
forms part of my stock in trade. It is clear that I 
shall be obliged to use my letter of credit before the 
first year is out. And what better can be done with 
money than putting the me.ans of instruction — the 
certain power of superiorit3<’, if not of success — into 
the hands of one’s children? Besides, economy, in 
one sense, is too expensive for a student. For my 
part, I say freely that a certain degree of ease con- 
nected with my manner of living, — a tolerably good 
dinner, a nice book when I w.aut it, and that kind 
of comforts, are in the place of tlieatres and parties, 
for which I have less taste than many good fellows of 
my acquaintance. I can go home, if I must, hut 
while I am hero I will not cat a dinner for twenty-fivo 
sous and drink sour wine at a shabby restaurant. In 
tliis point I agree with the exjicrienco of the first 
young men we have h.ad here — Jackson — Gerhard 
— Stewardson — all hard, very hard students, hut who 
utterly exploded the idea -of getting along for less 
than I have mentioned. But let me say that I have 
no disposition to extravagance, and tliat probably I 
spend less money on pnre gratification than most of 
the young men with whom I associate. To speak 
definitely, yon may consider my expenses as at least 
twelve hundred dollars a year — hooks — instruments 
— 2'>rivaia instruction (which costs a good tleal), and 
everything included. I tell you that it is not throw- 
ing away money, because nine tenths of it goes 
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sion to FresK Pond, and about as little risk, if so be 
that the cockney become mystified as usual, and has a 
horse with the propension of the late Diamond or 
Dolly. I shall stop. My letters are crisp, and snap 
short off. I shall stop, first because I must break- 
fast, and, second, because I have a million of things 
to do afterwards. . . . Give my love to all, and ex- 
cuse me for hurrying to the Cafe Procope. 


Paris, December 13, 1S33. 

I must seud you a few lines by the packet, al- 
though, as I have told you, my weeks have now very 
little interest about them except such as is connected 
with my studies. I received your letter of 7th No- 
vember, and sympathized with your vexation, which I 
hope was quieted before I got it. I told you my reso- 
lution, — not to worry or fret, but to wait quietly 
until you should find that I had got all your letters 
and was receiving them regularly. I have made out 
to keep it very well, and as I am now old and tough, 
— as the skim milk sentiment of my younger days has 
hardened into the white oak cheese of maturity, you 
need not suppose I allow myself to be disconcerted by 
such matters. However, I was very sorry that you 
should have been worried, and very glad that it was 
all right at last. We are all very anxious about 
James Jackson, whose sickness you have not men- 
tioned, but who was in a very dangerous state when 
our last account came. No one could excite a greater 
interest in our minds on all accounts, — no young man 
could be worse spared by his friends or by science. 

The winter here is not very cold, hnt the streets are 
all mud and trash. It is like walking on wet bar 
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tliut. it, \V!iH 111 ! humliuf;’ iilunil; livin';' ovov clidup in 
I’ui'is. I will Hay now (h:iL 1 ciminil; alon;;', siiul 
that, iniiu' 1 ) 1 ' ns do almi;;, willnnil, sin'iitliiif;' ut tlu) 
vatn til nliDiit, six. dt st>vcu llum.saiiil I’fuiifs a yaar. 
lUit in ( iia nii'an t inu' I am i;i‘l,liii>;' a Jilirary wliicli 
funiis pai'l, 1)1' niy slaak in tracli'. It, i.s clear llial; I 
shall he <)l)lii;'ial In use niy li'K.cr of credit, hcl'orc the 
lii'.st year is out. Anil what, hcitcrcaii he done with 
imnii'y than pnttiii"' lhi> means nl’ in.sli'iiclinu — the 
cerlain ]ii)Wer u! Htiperinrity, if not, nl' snecess — inlai 
the hands uf one’s ehildren? Hesides, cennomy, in 
one sense, is too expiaisive for a student.. l''oi' my 
inu't, I say freely that a certain decree of ('asc con- 

neeted with my maimer of livin;;, - a toleralily g'ood 

dinner, a nice hook when I want it, and that, kind 
of eomforls, are in the place of theatres and ])arl.ieH, 
for which I have less taste than many gond fellows of 
my aennaintanee. I can {ju home, if 1 mnst, hnt 
while [ am heri' 1 will not eat a dinner for twenty-live 
sons and <lrink soar wine at a sliahhy restanraid.. .In 
this jioint ! ajcree with tlm e\i)erieneo of the llrsl: 
yoiuif.,'' men we have had here- — daekson (ierhard 
Stewardson all hartl, very hard stnilenls, hnt who 
utterly exploded the idea of j^ettinjj; iilon}; for less 
ihiui I have mentioned. Ihif. let, nm say that I have 
no dis|iosliion to extraviij;unee, and that prohahly f 
spend less money on pure {;ratillealiim than most, of 
the yonnp; men with whom I assoeiale. 'I'o speak 
di-(inilely, yon may eoti.sider my exjienses as at, least 

twelve hmnlied dollars a year liookH inslrnmenls 

pHrii/r iuHlruelioti (wliieh eo.sts a fjood ifeal ), and 
everylhine; inehided, I tell yon that it is not. Ihrow- 
iiitr nwav monev. heeaii.se nine leiitlm of it woeH 
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Alul oiuM' tor all 1 say that you may tnu 4 iiif, ami I 
bug you to riamaulior lhal, iu liring in iMni'pc lur uiy 
good, I am lu'i'o for yours. It ! slinuliMliiul'- I"' '! to 
go to Italy — lot mo go. It I slmuiil oluoi'-o f.i •.|>i ud 
u tow months iu Lomlou ■ lot mo gn. I Imvo told 
yon all this about moiioy matlors licfuroliaud, a * 1 
was ami am alnmdunlly Hupidioil wit bout touohiug my 
iuttor for suvoral uumtlm to imnm. 1 \uH onl_\ mou- 
tion, as folks at homo liavi> odd notions somi'limo-s 
tliat I novor rislcod a frano at any gamo in Imhoih’, 
and that nono of us Iloston boys tako (o that amu*o. 
inunt. To uonoludo, a boy is worlli Ins nmmuo us 
tiuich as a potato paloh, anil 1 Imvo said iill this bo- 
oauao 1 llud it costs ralbor morn to do tilings than to 
talk about them. Love to all. 1 supposn most of 
the family auu my IcLtors, or part of thorn. 

I'Aios, .’ll. l-a.i, 

I just write to t(‘ll you that I am i(uito wi-ll ami 
wish you a happy now year, wbioh will ooiuo r.tllior 
lato to bo sure for the bcgimdng of I.^dl. Nothing 
particular now iu Paris. Lccluros going mt as n^md, 
— now year is coming, uml all Paris is gotting n uily 
to mako proscuta. The shop windows am full of 
evorytlnag wbic.h eau do duty as a new your's pms- 
ent. It is really olieorful to seii sunh a tuimdt of 
preparation, — the wlmlc city smmis to havo mooivrd 
an impulse from it. It is llie oustoiu horn for gniitlo” 
men to call upon ladies on tho new 3'oar's day with 
some gallant olTeriug or otlmr, and got a kiss fur ihoir 
trouhlo. Everybody whom you Imvo tho Imbit of 
employing, — axemjilp yonr (jur<;tiii at ihn liounl. 
ing-houso — at your eafd — your rostauniut tlm 
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berecl, and it is said they always make the first ad- 
vances by offering- you sweetmeats or some such mat- 
ter. The disjolay of bon-bons, that is to say sugar 
things, is tout a fait tnagnifique. I do not know any- 
thing tliat would be more cliaracteristic to send liome, 
but it is a good deal of trouble. The crack shops in 
Paris cut out Washington Street; particularly their 
contents show off — as in several of them — through 
a window formed of a single plate of glass as big as a 
moderate sized barn door. 

I have no time to write you a letter to-day — but I 
just learned that it was the day for writing, which I 
had forgotten, and so I determined to send a sheet of 
paper at any rate. 

I suppose of course at this season you receive my 
letters very irregularly because the winds are gen- 
erally unfavorable for ships returning; but we get 
our letters from twenty to thirty days after they are 
written. 

I am obliged to go straight to the Ecole de Mdde- 
cine, and must snip the thread of my document. 


Paius, January 13 , 1834 . 

I received yesterday your two very nice and kind 
letters of December 3d and December 13th. This 
morning I had a letter brought me from Dr. Parsons 
dated December 8th. I am very happy to find that 
you arc all well and cheerful. I am delighted at 
several circumstances mentioned in these different 
communications. First, I am delighted at the mutual 
charity of the parish and their former minister. I 
am delighted to hear that the young man and the 
boys behave themselves and study. ... I am delighted 
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phrenology. (This is from the Doctor’s letter.) I 
am delighted to know that you know, that 1 have 
received your letters — as you will soon he delighted 
to know that I know that you know, that I have re- 
ceived your letters. I am delighted at the Doctor’s 
advice to go to Italy in the spring, for I have thought 
for some time of going with Bowditch. There are 
many reasons in favor of this : first to refresh my 
hody and mind after such a campaign of labor and 
confinement — next to see the worhl — and lastly to 
go in good company ; for Bowditch is an excellent fel- 
low, and there are not probably a dozen young men in 
the country whose name is so j)owerfnl an introduc- 
tion in Europe. This is the gay season and lots of 
fun going, of course. Did you ever go to the Italian 
opera? Did you ever hear Julie Grisi ? OrKubini? 
Or Tamburini ? Or Santini ? Did you over go to a 
masked baU at the Royal Opera ? Did yon ever see 
a row at the Odeou ? But I forget, — you are proba- 
bly not even aware that the obelisque of the Luxor is 
now lying just beyond the Pont de la Concorde. And 
by the way I suppose this is the first great obaUsqua 
brought to Europe from Egyjit since the time of tlie 
old Romans. The officious hetes here are getting up 
a ball to be given by the American gentlemen to the 
American ladies. I suppo.se I shall be pulled in witli 
the rest to spend some fifty franca for a parcel of 
folks I do not know or care much about. ... I sup- 
pose I shall add a few lines to-morj-ow morning and 
hurry off my letter 

. . . Tint half made up 
And sent into tlie post before its time. 

Morning of the 14th. Must hurry as usual. I 
want vou to tell me all about J E : trv to 
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get up a match between him and his prototype, widow 

. I think I shall write to John the next time. 

I shall have to root up his prejudices as an elejdiant 
migiit be suppo.sed to twist out turnips. ... I tliink 
by the time I go to London, after a good training in a 
first-rate Parisian cUnique^ I shall be fort enough on 
pathologioiil anatomy to make myself intelligible to 
the coniservatore of the Hunterian museum. . . . 

It rains forever here. . . . The last (iarieature in 
the Charivan w'as as follows ; Franco, as a fair 
maiden with a mural crown upon her head, is walking 
in a storm, — Louis Philippe holds out over her his 
famous revolutionary umbrella (an old-fashioned, re- 
publican-looking one, such an one as Dimnum used 
to carry his aunt home with) ; she turns mildly 
round, — “Vous mo crottez, mon eher.” You will 
hardly believe it, but the universality of the jolco 
about the pear is such that if yon ask for a pear at 
a restaurant you arc liable to have your head cut off 
for high treason, or at least create a stare and a smile 
in the whole company. . . , Love to all. 


Pahis, February 14, 1834. 

I have been so idle or so busy that I have not writ- 
ten by the last two packets. But I wrote a monstrous 
professional letter to Dr. Parsons a fortnight ago, and 
I told him to send you word that he had received- 
mes nouvelles, as the French, m}'- worthy compatriots, 
call it. There has been a good deal of fun going 
on lately here. I believe I have not told you of the 
American ball. Well, I did not go to it ; first, be- 
cause I did not Avaut to — and second, because I did not 
choose to spend seventy-live francs for a parcel of 

£.,11. „ _£ ...1 T 1 jl j,l._j. il._ 
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riiisi'd on tlio .Hiuiic .’’idc d tin- wnf' i -i > 1 u.i -. I wo 

Imiijii'iii'il : (licri' wio n tow a. n .n.il, Mr, 

Barton, si'ci'i'laiT d the li'^aciiot, v\a« ii to r.i atiinit- 
tiinao lii't'iniM' lie tiiil not l>rin.;: lii-. i ai«l; li.' lini Iti^* 
w'ifinvitli liiia: In* aaw 111 to Unm'U ilnwn, wiii. lt ln-in;' 
traii.'datail nii'iin.s to xtriki", tlic .*.i‘r^aiit !•' t.ilU li.ird 

at tlio inana}(i'r..i —■ and tlirrc no- loiilialiili- 

tioa of a duel lidwocn him and mic id tin- nKni.f.a r ., 
TIio next thinj' win that tin- inaua".-i . r.>iiiid ili. ir 
hall eoHt more than ihi* finl«M(ai|ilitin aimimitcd ( '.and 
“would he }j;hid of a lillle u-.’»i-*lanei-, " In whtiii the 
noii-HuhHtn'iliera aaid they did ind i ni oni.i o' tm ndi- 
eaatrt and veciuefiled lhi*m in a|"ld\ I" the |<aridi. 
Some proiiosed a ('(•at hneii*ly I" he in niioied, Miiin.* 
wei'O for a DoreaM sewinp; a'.-.nciatinii. .''[.■•.d.iii;; id 
duelrt, I HUJIlioHO you have heard of tie- l.tm.ne. mie 
alxmt a forlnij^ht tien lielwem Iw.. nn ndM i . id' tlie 
Clannher of Ih'iuilies, M le pmeral I'n '.eaiid and 
M. l)ulon}(. One of Ihdnlin’n Neeundi wa i firni;'e 
WuHliiiiffton Ijafayelte. M. llnlnii!' wat •de.l llaum'h 
tho ]n‘ad — the hall Klrikhie; nil llie (..ni nf 

tlio oi'hital jiroeenH, etc., im naid M. .Inli . l lii'|uei in 
IiIh inturoHtiiif' report Ih-ihsmi.i, 1 lnl..n;.: "a . a ;;ir.i{ 
I'opuhlioan ; tho jt;overninent were afraid nf inie liief 
at Ida funeral, — for they reinendiered lh.it «■( La 
Mavtdc, — and took their preeanlinn. ‘I'he |tl orr D >hs>u 
waa oinhedded in a huihm nf Hnhliery. and at dillm 
out poiiitH uvtiUery-men atnnd over their eannxn with 
hghled 7iHit('lii'}i in their humi'i, ’^I'lie piviple did ledhin • 
but unluiruoMH Lafayi'lle m linrsieH atal tlra" hi > mas h 
in triuuiph. You know, I Huppune, that he i-. 
from tho prem'iit ffovenimenl : hut it ean h.irdh n-.-m 
orocliblo to you that a imuuw'hnHt* lifi*.Heein i t.* helnun 
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tliafc, if the circumstances of the nation should require 
it, lie must be called upon once more to act as the 
dictator in their emergency. 

The carnival days have just ]5assed, and I believe it 
is Lent now, aecording to the almanack, for the people 
tliinlc a good deal more of the fun tliat ijrecedes tlian 
of the fasting that follows. Last Tuesday was Mardl 
Gras. On that occasion a fat ox is carried about in 
a stately procession, and all the world, masked or un- 
masked, appear in their equipages on the boulevards. 
It is doubtless one of the most brilliant shows in the 
world. I suppose several hundred thousand people 
must have boon on the boulevards. Among tlio masks 
were two people in a barouche dressed as white bears ; 
but perhaps the best was a caricature of an English 
lady on horscbacik ; it was annihilating. One coach 
with four horses had its wliolo harness and reins 
richly gilded ; some of the barouches were full of 
masks, who pelted the people with bon-bons. One of 
tlie most strilcing differences in Europe and our own 
country with regard to little matters is in the appear- 
ance of servants. In an English inn the head waiter 
appears to you sometimes as an elegant and courtly 
young man; at others with a graver aspect, much 
that of a professor iu one of our higher colleges on a 
public occasion. The livery servants, as I saw them 
on the ooaclios the otlicr day, were fine, tall, hand- 
some men with rich uniforms, c/iupeaita; hrus, and 
stately plumes. I saw Mile. Mars again over here at 
the Odeon the other evening. A fme old gentleman 
in one of the boxes, who seemed to he an Englishman, 
cried like a baby. Oh, if Talma were alive ! But all 
this is nothing to medieine. Lectures are going on as 
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letter I must contrive to give you some hints from 
the hospital St. Louis on certain matters. In the 
mean time, bad corrcspontleiit as I am, yon must con- 
trive to prevent any of my dear friends and relations 
from getting outrageou.s, by the customary phrases, 
“much engaged in his profession,” “time entirely 
occupied,” and the rest. Love to all. 


PAtiig, April .30, 18.34. 

As there is not any packet for the first of this 
month, I shall leave those few words to go by the 
next. To-morrow, Hooper, Mason Warren, and my- 
•self set out for Str.asbourg to make a. little tour in 
Belgium, Holland, perhaps Prussia, and then to Eng- 
land. I have only time to say a few words. I have 
spent a year, within a few weeks, in Paris. In that 
time my expenses have been seven thon.sand francs, — 
that is to say, about ns much as those of my compan- 
ions. I have lived comfortably, liberally if you 
jilease, but in the main not extravagant^. I have 
employed my time with a diligence that leaves no 
regrets. My aim has been to qualify myself so far as 
niy faculties would allow me, not for a mere scholar, 
for a follower of other men’s opinions, for a depend- 
ent on their authority, but for the character of a man 
who has seen, and therefore knows; who has thought, 
and tlierefore has arrived at his own conclusions. I 
have lived among a great, a glorious people ; I have 
thrown my thonglits into a new language ; I have 
received the shock of new minds and new habits. I 
have drawn closer the ties of social relation with the 
best-formed minds I have been able to find from my 
own country ; and, few though they have been, I think 
I mav sav that I liave friends in at least two of our 
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cities and a home at least in one. I hope you do not 
think your money wasted. For my own part, I am 
perfectly certain that I might have lived until I was 
gray without acquiring the experience I liave gained 
in part, and hope still farther to improve hy changing 
the scene of my life and studies. 

The papers will have told you what the tumult in 
Paris after the affairs in Lyons amounted to. A few 
barricades were raised, hut no genersd movement was 
made hy any jjarty. Tlie rioters wei’e all killed up 
without ceremony. On the Sunday morning, when 
they were anticipating some formidable occurrence, 
there was a review of the troojis, who were mustered 
around the Tuileries. The soldiery make a most 
superb appearance. It is something I never expected 
to find realized in my own sight, something of which 
a militia muster can give yon no idea, to see the long 
line of cuirasses glittering on the bosoms of tall, 
broad, stately Norsemen, and the lancers with their 
little tri-colored pennons floating from their unamiable 
weapons, and those dense masses of infantry with their 
bayonets miclulating and sparkling under your win- 
dow ; and all this with the music of a hundred in- 
struments ringing and rolling around you. There 
are other ideas to be got of tlie Freueb people and 
the French soldiers besides those in Hogarth’s pic- 
tures, or Goldsmith’s poor soldier, or Mr. Coleridge’s 
cockueyisms. 

Mais e’est assez, jc m’en vais, et il faut fiuir. I 
shall write next from London, perhaps ; perhaps from 
Strasbourg ; I do not know. 

It is late, and I am sleepy. I must ride three clays 
and three nights in succession to get to Strasbourg, 
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Lovo to all. MiK-.li luttor-wvRhif;' in out (if tlio 
question except for '>oiitleiuaiily yomij^- follvs that do 
not get tired with study before evening-. I am not 
half as coiuniunieativo as I expected to he. 


r.oNl'OK, <Tiii)r Kt, Isa 1. 

Although I have not (|uito fmislied my eontinental 
.story, I must put off the sequel and tell you what I. 
have been about in London. We nrrivi-d on Sunday, 
somowhoro about the 2()th of May, I sinqmsi', for 
I acorn chronology, and having- piled our baggage 
upon that beast of burthen whi(-li men call a. porter, 
wo trudged to find St. I’aid’s eolTee-diousi-, wlu-re we 
wore advised to go by an erratic Ihitehman we (wire 
foil in witli on our travels. Of i-om-se afb-r (ho gayely 
of a Pavlsi-au Sunday, there was somewhat of ( he aus- 
tore, not to say the r<qud.sive, iii (he bald hI.i-i-i-Im ami 
act faces which foriu .such a eonlrast witli the (-.vhala- 
tion of happiness that hovers m-miiul tlie sister i-apital 
wlioii the seventh day dawns, — ratlu-r jm-iimlly, Imt 
welcomed in their fasliion by a gri-at peejile, wlm have 
as mnoh right to their opinions as this nation of snllcy 
suicides. Now with Loiidou you are iierfi-c-tly familiar. 
You know thoThame.s runs oast and west, as one may 
say, and I will gorgeously illustr.-ite tim matti-r on llio 
top of the next page, if you will forgive my *' llare- 
up” about Sunday in London. . . . The London of 
story-books is tho city, but the London of faslumiulde 
novels nowadays is 'WcHlniiiiHtor, and only the wi-sl 
part of tluvt. In the oity proper are tlio 'I’ower and 
St. Paul’s, and shops, and counting-houses, and (-vi-vy- 
tliing vulgar, Ifinally, on tho soutluu-n sidi-, or in 
Southwark and tho iioighboi-ing parts, I utipposo there 
mn.v V^A aniYi Ahlnnn* inf*m*Aefinfr T nnJ- Itninwl 
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nnyllilnij: Ind. Vaiixliiill, I Ix-licvo. . . . "Wolljof (‘.(mvso 
you uiuh'rHlaiul tluil. t.lic disrnu'lion.s of l.lu'so {lllTiiroiit 
iii'i' iiioro in iiamo lliau rculil.y, for llio wliolt' is 
011(1 “ liu'iiiUioii lot. of liousoii.” So uiulcr tlio sliiulow 
of St. I’liul's, ill lliiil, .saint’s I'oirri'-houso, did wi do- 
Iiosii oursolvi's on lliat inomoralilo Smulay, clioosiiif^ 
In inuko onr didnd. in lliat Iniinlilo .spot ratluir than in 
tliii saloons of till' Clarendon, or lie.nealli the pillarcid 
domes of Ueeenl. Sl.reet. After uliidiii}' in the siuuu 
]ihu!i* a day or two We proceeded to look for lodgings, 
and having looked at several, and heiiig in a par- 
oxysm of I lie eeonoiiiieal, we at last siihsided upon the 
lloors of till! interesting Mrs. I’etiirs, heiieath whoso 
wings we have remained until now, so nineh pleased 
that we present her vvilh two pounds len a week, eon- 
joint ly, and intend to do so while we remain witli lier, 
l''or this money we have onr sly • hat wo must 1111 
our own trough - ■ or to speak less irreverently, we pay 
hesides for the ahominahle hrealefast we insult our- 
selves with, and we dine at some hotel or (dioji-houso. 
h'or a fortnight, 1 helieve, we did iiotliing Initgnimhle. 

Well, now it is enough to say that., in a great meas- 
ure llirongh the kimlne.ss of hi r. Clift, which I own 
to l>r. I'arsons’s letter, we have entranee to almost all 
the liospital.s, and attentions from their iiliysieians. 
At the present moment my letter is clipped hy being 
ohliged to whistle down (o St, 'riiomaB to see Mr. 
(ireeii operate, and my letter must go, clipped or not 
clipiu'd. However, 1 shall write somewhat liberally 
while 1 am here, and I will try to send yon two letters 
while I am here. , , . 'ritongh I am living pretty rea- 
sonahly, I slionld feel eomfortahle to know that 1 had 
a little longer eredil. on this side the water ; hut this 

t 1 .11 . II I 1 1.1 :vt .1.. w 
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.Tune 21 , 1834 . 

I have no very particular story to tell of the last 
week. I have been at different hospitals looking at the 
different manifestations of the English spirit of quack- 
eiy. I will say that some of the medical people have 
been very polite to us — and indeed witliout the 
personal interest of somebody it is impossible to see 
anytliing in this country. . . . About medical matters 
you do not much care, I suppose ; so I will say what 
sights I have seen, and then briefly bring up the his- 
tory of my late travels. . . . And, first, let me tell 
you that one soon acquires a wonderful apathy to 
sights, and that one, after a while, goes still farther 
and avoids aU sightseeing where he has no particular 
fancy for the thing to be seen, and where he dares to 
leave it unseen. 

Sights I have seen. Westminster Abbey, A great 
gothic church, not half as handsome as Notre Dame 
outside, but finer in the interior, — the gothic arches 
remarkably narrow, — fine monuments, — Poet’s Cor- 
ner, — Is. 3d. to pay, etc. See all tourists. One of 
the finest monuments is to the memory of an Ad- 
miral Hohnes, — not the Drydeu one, I think. . . . 
Henry the Tth’s chapel, — a piece of stone filigree 
work as big as Holden Chapel, — surpassingly fine. 
Do you know what a flying-buttress is? Well, on 
tlie flying-buttresses of this cliapel arc figures of ani- 
mals, — lions, bears, and hippogriffic monsters, as if 
crawling down. This is the oddest thing about it, — 
the most wonderfid is the extent and delicacy of the 
carving all over the outside of the building. ... I 
heard the Bishop of Gloucester preach a stupid sermon 
the other day in Westminster Abbey. 

T 1. .1 . I • -1 I 1 
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her Sunday. He is ahlack, savage, saturnine, long- 
lired Scotchman, with a most Tyhurn-looldng squint 
him. He said nothing remarkahlc that I remember, 
id I should suppose owes much of liis reputation to 
voice of great force and conqiass, which he mau- 
jed nearly as well as Maeready. The charlatan he 

ost resembles is Mr. , whose yeU is, however, 

stinct with a profounder exjii-ession of vulgarity 
id insolence. Mr. Irving and his flock have given 
3 the unknown tongue, and confine themselves to 
lUing up their eyes so as to show the whites in a 
irmidable manner. I would ask for no better pic- 
ire than has been presented by these poor enthusi- 
sts, drunk with their celestial influences and bab- 
iing paltry inanities. 

The, royal family. I went last night to the royal 
pera, where they were to be in state. I had to give 
lore than two dollars for a pit ticket, and had hardly 
)om to stand up, almost crowded to death. The 
•uchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria — a girl of 
Eteen, and heir of the throne — came in first on the 
de opposite the king’s box. The audience applauded 
)mewhat — not ferociously. . . . The princess is a 
ice fresh -looking girl, blonde, and ratlier pretty, 
'he king looks like a retired butcher. The queen is 
inch such a person in aspect as the wife of the late 
Villiam Prost, of Cambridge, an exemplary milk- 
lan, now probably immortal on a slab of slatestone 
s a father, a husband, and a brother. The king- 
lew his nose twice, and wiped the royal perspiratio3\ 
epeatedly from a face which is probably the largest 
ncivilized spot in England. ... I have a disposition 
3 tartness and levity which tells to the disadvantage 
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St. Paul’s. Admittance two pence, but additional 
fees required by the banditti wlio show the different 
parts of the house, — “ but yc have made it a deu of 
thieves.” I supiJose it is necessary ; so I took two 
pence worth of tlie magnificence. It is monstrous 
high to look up to tlie interior of the dome. The tri- 
umphal flags are no great things, and I thought the 
statue of Nelson rather a poor concern, but I will 
look again. The outside is very fine, which is more 
than can be said of most of the public buildings. . . . 

Bridges. These are the finest structures of the 
metrojjolis, “ worthy of the days of Semiramis and 
Ninus,” or Cheops, as somebody says. The Tower 
and the tunnel I have not yet seen. I am off for 
Scotland or Ireland about the first of July to make 
a little excursion, which I shall render as .short and 
cheap as I can, for otherwise I sliall get out of money, 
... I shall try to get back to Paris as soon as I can, 
where I hope I shall find something to replenish my 
pockets, which are melting away somewhat. Travel- 
ling is necessarily an extravagance. Some remarks 
on Dutchmen in my next letter may be expected. 
I have only had one letter for the last month, but I 
expect a packet from Mr. AVelles before long. , . . 
Give my love to all. 


London, July 25, 1834. 

In my history of our late tour we bad got to Rot- 
terdam, which was the first place we arrived at in 
Holland, and to which we returned from Amsterdam 
in order to sail for Dondon. Though possessing great 
interest, the history of our Dutch experience may be 
brief. 
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pue as if made by a sjoirit level, bursting with a most 
iotoiis vegetation, intersected by dikes of all sizes, 
nd sprinkled with cattle, the most beautiful from 
lieir shape and their almost invariably mixed or calico 
olors I have ever seen. In the background wind- 
lills ad lihitum, — here and there a boat that seems 
s if it were pushed along on the grass, as you are 
nable to distinguish the ditch it is in. 

Windmills. In immense numbers ; I eountedy?//;?/ 
com the coach window in a single part of the land- 
eape, and it is said that around Saaitlam, or in it, are 
everal thousand. 

Canal-Boats. Very neat things, and may often bo 
een in a canal parallel to the road, but are soon left 
ut of sight by the coach. The horse draws them by 
n awfully long rope. 

Flower Cardens. We saw some pretty ones, but 
he best sight of that kind was the collection of tulips 
t Haarlem, which were very fine. Every now and 
hen at the side of the road we saw a cormtry-seat 
dth a lawn separating you from the house, which 
3oked very beautiful and English. The aspect of a 
)utch town is nauch as I expected, and of course 
uite peculiar. Brick houses with sharp roofs, green 
finds, generally small and not more than two or three 
tories high, with remarkably pretty iron fences be- 
ore them, — odd names and signs up at the windows, 

— here and there the inscription, “ Dis bans is te 
uur,” which we supposed meant : this house is to let, 

— at intervals the figure of a man opening his jaws as 
E to bolt a score of pills, the sign of the apothecary 
hops, — here a street and there a canal, — here a 
lacknev coach on wheels, and there one which is 
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such are tlie images tBat rise to my mind when I think 
of Rotterdam or Amsterdam. 

Dutchmen and Dutchwomen ; they do not differ so 
mucii from other foUm as one might sujipose, — they 
are not much broader or shorter. We did not see 
half so much smoking as in Germany. Our opinion 
with regard to the attractions of the Dutch vraios or 
fraus was far from rmfavorable. Their style of beauty 
is more like that of the English than the French, — 
and indeed the Dutch folks look generally somewhat 
like them. 

While at Amsterdam we made two excursions, — or 
rather both in one, for it was all in one ride. The 
first was to a village called Broeh. This place con- 
tains between one and two thousand souls, who, or 
their bodies, are engaged principally in making cheese 
and butter and in scrubbing down. No vehicle ever 
is allowed to enter this town. You leave your equi- 
page at a tavern just outside, and walk into the vil- 
lage. The streets are every day washed and look like 
a clean brick hearth. In every house you perceive a 
door of rather a large size for the building, and gener- 
ally ornamented with architectural decorations. This 
door is never opened except at christenings, marriages, 
and funerals, and the room into which it opens is only 
visited to be kept in order, excepting on the same 
occasions. In this room arc collected the valuable 
furniture — the pictures and memorials of the family. 
We had the good fortune to have admittance to one 
of these — a blind being partially opened to throw a 
dim religious light on the solemn chamber, with its 
broad and bright tables and stately wardrobe, its 
dainty chairs, its quaint china, and aU its unsunned 
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It is a sweet village — still as the tomli, for the jar 
and noise of wheels cannot reach it, — and all that 
is not luxuriant greenness is pure and still water, 
with a little boat here and there on it, — and then 
the arbors, with strange wooden figures to cheat the 
stranger — of a parson with his book, of an old 
woman at her spliiuing-wheel, — it is a rum place to 
look at and an odd one to live in. 

Well, one thing more and I must be off to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. This is Saardam. It was here 
that Peter the Great worked as a ship carpenter for 
some years, and his room and the closet where he slept 
are still shown, and indeed were visited a few years 
ago by the Emperor Alexander, who had a brick build- 
ing put around the wooden house, and commemorated 
his visit by a tablet in the walls of Peter’s I'oom. 
Well, as I said, I must be off to the hospital, and try 
to find something more interesting for the next time. 
Love to all. 

Paris, September 3, 1834. 

Me voila revenu. Once more in the gay, the glo- 
rious city, where I have jiassed so many happy days. 
I wrote you last, I believe, from Liverpool. I strolled 
about the city in the evening, and next morning got 
upon the coach for Birmingham. However, as I am 
not certain whether I told you, I will say once more 
that I arrived at Manchester, intending to go straight 
to London, but the idea of the railway was so tempt- 
ing that I ordered a hasiy dinner, clapped my lug- 
gage and myself upon one of the steam carriages, and 
was in Liverpool in an hour and a half, having gone 
considerably more than twenty miles an hour, and not 
makine a verv short nassasre either, for they have been 
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an hour. Well, then, after seeing Liverpool, the next 
clay I rode about a hundred and twelve or fourteen 
niUes to Birmingham, and the next day a hundred more 
to London. I always ride, you know, on the outside. 
This is much cheaper and pleasanter. The coaches 
carry but four inside passengers, and eleven outside. 
But the macadamized roads are so perfectly hard and 
smooth that coaches rarely overturn or brealc down. 
In going down hill they always shoe one of the hind 
wheels. Eh Man ! I was once more at London. I 
stayed three days, and was delighted beyond measure 
at finding two letters for me, for I had begun to feel 
desolate at remaining so long without any news from 
home. I was set at ease at once by finding all were 
well and cheerfid, and I have got another letter of 
July 24th since my arrival which was equally pleas- 
ant. I took it into my Jiead to return to Paris by the 
Dover aud (lalais road. So on the first day I rode to 
Dover. As we passed by Gravesend we saw the royal 
yaciit, escorted by two steamboats, returning up the 
Thames with the Queen on board, who had been 
on a visit to her cousins of Germany. We passed 
through Canterbury, too, when, in defiance of the 
coachman’s orders, I took a peep at the cathedral. I 
slept that night at Dover, and the next morning got 
into the steamboat, which carried ns across the Chan- 
nel in a couple of hours. There was quite a heavy 
swell, so that the poor wretches round me said their 
breakfast backwards — many of them, — but we old 
sailors, who have seen whales aud icebergs and such 
like, are not so extravagant of our victual. Now I, 
who have read Sterne’s Sentimental Journey^ deter- 
mined to see the scene of his adventure at Calais. 
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that Sterne has immortalized; therefore, I had my 
luggage carried to the Hotel Desseiu, and, inquiring 
for the remise, etc., I got upon a coacli-hox, and read 
the “ Preface in the desoilie/ecmte.’' M. Dessein, who 
is a meek-looldng little man, answered all my ques- 
tions very civilly, which plainly accounted for tlie 
wine’s costing just three times as much as in the 
Palais Eoyal. 

Once more upon the diligence ; once more 

The liorses jog before me like a flock 

That knows no leader. 

The cathedral at Amiens was the only remarkable 
thing upon the route. After riding two days and two 
nights, the morning found us close to Paris. But 
before we reach Paris, at a distance of five or six 
miles, wo pass through St. Denis, where is the church 
which has received for centuries the remains of the 
Prench monarchs. There is the spire that so sick- 
ened the heart of Louis XIV that he left his palace 
of St. Germains and founded that of Versailles, in a 
spot where he might look from his window without 
seeing his sepulchre in the horizon. And now we are 
on the road which St. Denis, the headless martyr, 
walked over, to lay his mutilated body on the spot 
where the church now stands, and over which St. 
Louis bore the body of his royal father to its burial- 
place, and over which passed the footsteps of that 
fierce multitude who toi’e the relics of their kings from 
the tombs, and tossed side by side into a single pit 
the hones of Carlovingiaii, Merovingian, and Capetian. 
. . . And there is the Dome of the Invalides, and to 
the left is the Pantheon, and there rise the square. 
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tres bien fait tout cela? Voila uue description vrau 
ment magiiifiquc. 

I bope Mr. Upiiaui is not seriously out of health. 
Give uiy love to all. Mr. Welles let me have what 
money I wanted, but I do nob like to borrow, 

P. S. . . . As for abridging my stay in Paris, a few 
reasons will soon eonviuce you on that matter. I am 
just going to become a member of a society of medical 
obsei'vation, which comprehends some of the most intel- 
ligent young French and foreign students. I have 
free access to the wards of M. Louis, a favor which he 
has granted only to a few ; James Jackson was one of 
them ; and, besides, there are subjects which I have 
scarcely touched, and wliich I viimt study in Paris. 
It is not a selfish matter ,- I am devoted to my pro- 
fession, and I wish to return second to no young man 
in it. I think I shall be much more moderate in my 
expenses ; I will try, at any rate. 


Pahjs, October 0, 1834. 

I know you will not find fault if I send a short 
letter now and then,when you know that it shows I 
am occupied. Paris is full of good news just now. 
Hooper and Warren have got back from England, 
and so I am no more alone; and yesterday John’s 
classmate, or sophomore, Inches, who has talcen his 
degree, arrived in Paris, and we all dined together in 
jubilee at the Cafe de Paris. 

Everything is now perfectly favorable to ray prog- 
ress in my studies. I am master enough of the lan- 
guage to take a case from a patient, write it off, read 
it uncoiTeeted, and defend it against criticism, in a 
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belonging to the society I have mentioned brings 
me into contact with young men in confidential sta- 
tions in most of the hospitals, lays their experience 
before me, and puts me under the obligation to be 
exact, methodical, and rigorous. Besides, as I told 
you before, I have undisputed entrance at all times 
to two wards, containing together a hundred beds, 
generally full, where I examuie and pound and over- 
haul the patients before even Louis or his interne 
have seen them. Nothing but private personal favor 
would give anybody this exti-aordinary privilege. I 
owe it in a great measure, perhaps, to the favorable 
introduction given me by poor Jackson, and to the 
very high character which he and one or two others of 
a similar stamp have established for the better class 
of American students. . . . 

I wish you would tell me something of my most 
excellent and very dear instructor, Dr. Jackson. 
Next to my own famil}’-, there is no one in the world 
that I long so much to see. I beg, if you should see any 
of the family, you would offer them the kindest remem- 
brances from one who has lost one of his most es- 
teemed friends in the son, and who can never forget 
and never repay the advantages he has derived from 
the inestimable instructions of the father. 

I have not heard of Mr. Upham for a good while, 
and Dr. Parsons has not wi'itten to me. But give my 
love to them and all. 

October 22, 1834. 

Short letters, — jammed, crowded like an ill-packed 
portmanteau with a few things of consequence so 
hustled tofrether as to seem to fill it. These are all 
you are like to get at present from your most obedient 
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sions to our Parisian society, — Inches, whom I be- 
lieve I mentioned before, and the individual com- 
monly designated as tlie elder B . He began, the 

first day of his arrival, to rectify our oinnious on the 
French wines, — of which he had just thirty-six hours’ 
experience, — and wiU probably soon establish a school 
for the education of children in the French language. 
This is only a scandal — the youth no doubt is 
estimable, and besides when only tliree of us dined 
together we did not eat up all the soup — so it is a 
great pleasure to have a fourth corner of our table 
filled up. There is no very particular news except 
the burning up of parliament, and a terrible quarrel 
between some doctors, with a duel or two, and three 
pamphlets Va-dessus — which dropped from the press 
in as rapid succession as leaves from the forest. I 
had no particular interest in any of the parties con- 
cerned, much to my satisfaction. 

I received this week a letter from my old friend 
John Sargent, which I shall answer tout do suite. 
He wants me to write in the Neio Jdjigland Magazine 
which he and Dr. Howe — the Grecian and blind- 
compelling Dr. Howe — have bought. I have en- 
tirely relinquished the business of writing for journals 
and shall say No, though Minerva and Plutus come 
hand in hand to tear me, the Cincinnatus of Science, 
from the ploughtail she has commanded me to follow. 
How much I must leaim — how hard I must work, 
before I have wrought this refractory ore into good 
tough, malleable, ductile, elastic iron. 

Have yon got any news — any scandal — any fun, 
from the ancient seat of learning ? How come on the 
houvgeoisie of the community ? TVbat offsiDriim of 
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the munificence of the departed Hopkins ? How 
flourish tlie red and white roses of ortliodoxy and liefc- 

erodoxy? What is the success of ? How are 

the numerous wall-flowers, or rather stock-g'iUj' flow- 
ers, that garnish the trim garden edges of Cambridge 
society? — Answer such questions and similar such. 

Give my love to all, and tell Dr. Parsons that he 
has not written to me. Say to Mr. Uphaiu that 
when I think of the Japan cigar box and the slight 
indisposition which used to justify him in his unusual 
indulgence in its luxuries, — when I think of the long 
talks over the fire and all the doctrines therein held, 
I should like to have something to remind me of them 
in the shape of a letter. 

Tell iHin to measiu-e exactly the height of the prin- 
cipal children, and send it to me, together with that of 
Charles, that I may mark them against the wall. Do 
not make the children study too hard, and remember 
that if they grow up stout and healthy they can learn 
as much as they will want by and by, if they have the 
proper habits of acquiring knowledge, which are 
better than any quantity of ill-packed knowledge 
itself — as is well remarked by Zoroaster. 

TO JOHN O. SARGENT. 

Paris, November 2, 1834. 

Dear John, — I am sorry that a year and a half of 
absence, in the midst of circumstances which are very 
favorable to some faculties of the mind, have so 
weaned me from some of my old habits that I may 
be less useful, I hope not less agreeable, to one who 
has so often borne me company — shoulder to shoulder 
— quill to quill — paragraph to paragraph — iu more 
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the blossoms of my flaunting youth have fallen, and 
I am watching day and night over the cold, green, 
imriponed fruit that mnat supply their places. Tlie 
nature of the studies which I am pursuing, the sin- 
gular advantages which I am at present enjoying, and 
the number of the objects which absolutely require 
my attention have induced — have forced me rather, 
to forbid myself any diversion from the path of my 
professional studies. I am very unwilling to desert 
you, and I will not do it without giving you the best 
reasons for doing it, even at the double risk of over- 
rating the importance of any literary services I could 
render, and of trumpeting my own ardor of applica- 
tion. I am at tlie present moment living not merely 
the most laborious, but by far the most unvaried and 
in its outward circumstances most unexciting mode 
of life that I have ever lived. Nearly five hours in 
the day I pass at tlic bedside of patients, and you 
may imagine that this is no trifling occupation, when 
I tell you that it is always with my note-book in my 
hand ; that I often devote nearly two hours to investi- 
gating a difficult case, in order that no element can 
escape me, and that I have always a hundred patients 
under my eye. Add to this the details and laborious 
examination of aU the organs of the body in such cases 
as are fatal — the demands of a Society of which I 
am a member — which in the course of two months 
has called on me for memoirs to the extent of thirty 
thick-set pages — all French, and almost all facts 
hewn out one by one from the quarry — and my out- 
of-door occupations have borne their testimony. 

You may suppose, then, that if I can devote three 
or four hours every day to mj-^ books — which I always 

_?J._ _P _ ll . • * 1. 
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thoroughly drawn off, and in fact if I, who somewhat 
labor in literary partui-ition, were to attempt that 
which invariably exhausts my powers, I should wrong 
myself for too small a matter. No, John, a heavier 
burden from my own science, if you will, but not 
another hair from the locks of Poesy, or it will be 
indeed an ass’s back that is broken. I am not 
ashamed of the ambition of being distinguished in my 
profession ; but more than that, I have become at- 
tached to the study of truth by habits formed in severe 
and sometimes painful self-denial. For, trust me, the 
difficulties in the investigations of oiir profession, the 
carelessness and stupidity — often the obstinacy — of 
patients, the cold and damp and loathsomeness of 
the dissecting-room, are exceedingly repulsive to the 
beginner ; and I am sorry to say are sufficient to pre- 
vent the great majority of students from becoming 
properly acquainted with the science they profess to 
cultivate. I have said enough, and I am afraid too 
much, and you wiU do as I have done in running over 
the leaf before you. If some poor feeling of vanity 
should apipear in my justification, remember that there 
are waters enough between us to wash it out. 

I promised myself, when I left America, to write a 
great many letters to my friends, and you among the 
first, and I write none except to my own family. All 
the novelty of Eui’opean life soon dies away upon the 
eyes and ears of those long in the midst of it, assimi- 
lated to the mind of the individual as his daily food 
is assimilated to his body, with like ease whether it 
be bun or brioche, roast chicken or poulet a la 
Marengo ; and so one soon has lost the power of writ- 
ing a letter of impressions — it becomes a matter of 
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which I shall not attempt until I write a rigmarole 
for my children or the family library. I desire all 
maimer of success to your enterprise, and regret that 
I must not participate in it. You have taste and 
talent. If you have caleidated your chances, and if 
you have perseverance, I have no doubt that you will 
do well. 

TO ins PARENTS. 

Paris, November 4, 1834. 

Dear Father and Mother, — I write, because I 
suppose you love to see a sheet of paper with the 
Paris postmark upon it, rather than because I have 
anything V017 particular to say. In short, if I de- 
pended on the incidents only that surround me, I 
never passed a time more without excitement than 
the present. Hard work — “ digging,” as we used to 
say — oscillation from three or four fixed points back- 
wards and forwards — make up my existence. As 
for all of the gi’eat city that I trouble myself with, 
you might almost jnit it in a vignette. But I am get- 
ting formidably wise, and that is the main thing. 
Lectures are just beginning, and all the gigantic 
machinery of the Parisian Ecole de Medeciue is 
about to shake the “ quartier Latin ” with its thrill 
of activity. French is a second mother tongue to me 
almost. On many subjects I not infrequently think 
in it, — and how can it be otherwise when a man is so 
immersed in the atmosphere of it, and when so many 
of his ideas come through its mediation ? It is quite 
pleasant to multiply in this way the medium of solu- 
tion for one’s thoughts — and, to express an idea to 
yourself with exactness, to be able to make change as 
it were by means of two different metals. . . . 
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together, anti, as you know, the Boston party is the 
predouiiiiaut one so far as there is any suck division. 
If I should class the young men tvho have been out 
here from our three great cities, I should say that I 
consider that Boston went first, Philadelphia second, 
and after a long, long interval comes limping in Hew 
York. However, Philadelphia may dispute us the 
pahn, and I for one will try to make her work for it. 
One of the greatest pleasures of living abroad is to 
meet in such an easy, pleasant sort of a way people 
from all c[uarters of the world. Greek and Barba- 
rian, Jew and Gentile, differ much less than one thinks 
for at first, and this you never learn from books — 
or never believe. They know it well here, and you 
may see what we shoidd call nigger people. — that is, 
young black Egyptian students, of a shade between 
ink and charcoal, arm in arm with God’s image cut 
in ivory. 

I have not had any new letters since my last to 
you, — but I am on the lookout. Love to all. 


Paris, December 28, 1834. 

I am afraid it is a prodigious while since you have 
heard from me, but I am so occupied that the weeks 
slip by me almost unperceived. However, as I wrote 
a long letter to Dr. Parsons last week, in which I re- 
quested him to let you know that he had heard from 
me, I trust you will not be in despair. I believe I 
told you I had received your letter of October 28th 
— I do now at any rate. My studies are going on 
magnificently. I have every optiortnnity, and try to 
make all possible nse of them. I had the pleasure 
two or three days ago of a tete-a-tete dinner with the 
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professor in one of tlieir medical institutions, and a 
man whose name is well Imowu in our coimtry), has 
called the “ first physician of the present day ” — M. 
Louis. He even has trusted me with the analysis of 
a work which he is going to make use of in a publi- 
cation he is employed upon. . . . 

I say nothing about coming home. It is the invari- 
able precedent to stay at least luitil the autumn of the 
second year, — and I told you that Dr. Warren sent 
out word to Mason to finish his third winter, — a great 
self-denial, under the circumstances, and an additional 
opportunity which will make the imp doubly danger- 
ous. — If I had my own way, I own I would never 
return until I could go home with the confidence of 
placing myself at once at the head of the younger part 
of the profession, — as much for your sake as my own, 
for I am not only ambitious, hut I long to pay for 
my tedious and expensive education. — I need not 
say that I have the fondest desire to see my parents 
and my relations and friends — hut I keep my heart 
light in keeping my miud busy, and you must do the 
same. . . . 

Paris, Man 14i 1835. 

I hardly know how I have contrived to miss writing 
for a fortnight, hut I have been so occupied that the 
days passed away without my counting them. I have 
received no new letter from you since the one in which 
you spoke of my coming home sooner than I had 
expected. Since that letter one of the ideas that 
troubled your imagination — that of war — is re- 
moved, and I suspect a little uneasiness on your part 
has been alleviated by the complaisance of the Drench 
ministry. And in the mean time I cannot give you 
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applying myself to certain branches which I had hith- 
erto neglected. Among other things I have turned 
my attention to operating, and in the course of a 
few weeks I have become an expert and rapid ojoer- 
ator. To give you an idea of how this is possible, I 
will tell you how I have occupied my time during this 
time. On the site of the ancient cemetery of Cla- 
mart, about a mile from my room, there now stands 
another receptacle for the defunct, where they are 
consigned to the open hands of science. This estab- 
lishment is not one of the little infernal suffocatino: 
holes in which the unhappy native of our uncivilized 
land is often obliged to pursue his labors, but a spa- 
cious courtyard w’ith several neat white halls, and a 
garden and fountain iu the middle. In these precincts 
hundi'eda of students dissect during a part of the year 
and operate during another. After having taken our 
lessons in operative surgery, a Swiss fi’iend of mine, 
— whose intimacy has been enjoyed successively by 
poor Jackson, by Bowditch, and now by myself, — the 
Swiss student and myself, I say, bought a few cheap 
instrmnents together, and began to make ourselves 
operators. It is an odd thing for anybody but a medi- 
cal student to think of, that human flesh should be 
sold like beef or mutton. But at twelve o’clock every 
day, the hour of disti-ibution of subjects, you might 
have seen M. Bizot and myself — like the old gentle- 
men one sometimes sees at a market — choosing our 
day’s provision with the same epicurean nicety. We 
paid fifty sous apiece for our subject, and befoi’e even- 
ing we had cut him into inch pieces. Now all this 
can hardly be done anywhere in the world but at 
Paris, — in England and America we can dissect, but 
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knows how to use his hands, and who gives his atten- 
tion exclusively to the subject for a time, may, as I 
liave said 1 have done, become an expert operator in 
a few weeks. I have told you all this to let you know 
that I am not staying at Paris for nothing ; and my 
letter must stop, for it is time to go to the hospital St. 
Louis, which is a coujole of miles off — and I am here 
writing in bed like the author of the Seasons. . . . 

Milan, August 10, 1835. 

Since I wrote you from Geneva I have been 
through a large part of Switzerland and crossed the 
Spliigen — a pass over the Alps — into Italy. This 
tour we have made partly in carriages, partly on 
mules, and a good deal on foot. At Geneva we bought 
knapsacks, and having filled them with the most 
necessary articles, we sent our trunks on to Milan by 
the baggage-wagon. In walking we generally had a 
guide who carried two of our knapsacks, and took the 
other alternately on our own shoulders. I have been 
of course very much delighted with the novel aspect 
of the wonderfid country we have passed through, but 
glad to finish this part of my trip in order to get 
through with Italy the sooner. You do not ask from 
me a description of all I have seen, because I am not 
a professed traveller, and such only have the time and 
inclination for this kind of labor, which requires a 
great deal of elaboration to offer any peculiar value. 
The majesty and beauty of the scenery of Switzerland, 
as you know, have made it a thoroughfare of travelling 
Europe, and especially of the English, who swarm in 
it to the most outrageous extent. And yet so vast 
and so varied, so savage in some regions and so lovely 
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the steamboats on the lahcs, and the great hotels and 
splendid roads, which one meets with from time to 
time, leave too slight traces on the face of Nature to 
take away the sense of freshness and wildness that 
characterize it. From the peaks of the mountains 
down into the fertile valleys you meet with all cli- 
mates ; the shores of the lakes offer every variety, 
from bald and broken rocks to the softest green of the 
southern vineyards ; their waters vary from the deep- 
est green to a blue as clear as that of the brightest 
sky, and all along their shores are scattered the little 
villages which seem shut out from all the world, like 
Rasselas’s happy valley, by walls that lose themselves 
in a region too ambitious for the clouds to make any 
pretensions to reach. I have seen more than a dozen 
such lakes. I have been at the top of the Righi, 
where I could see down to more than a dozen at once, 
even. I have clambered up mountains and sat down 
to rest on a moss-bank. I have rvalked nine leagues 
in one day, and ten in another. I have been to the 
famous monastery of St. Bernard, where they keep 
the dogs that pick up people lost in the snow, where 
the monks give everybody that comes a dinner and a 
bed for nothing, with monstrous Catholic bottles of 
good wine. I counted tw'cnty skulls of poor wretches 
that had been lost in the snow, in their charnel-house, 
besides some cartloads of odd human bones. I have 
been at Goldau, wdiere a slide of the mountain 
sponged out a village of four hundred and fifty inhab- 
itants in a single moment; some thirty years ago. I 
have seen the falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, and 
these and a thousand other recollections are all set in 
my mind in a gigantic frame of snowy summits and 
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in niy niGiDory. ^ncl It6r6 I tiiii iit IVIilfiii, Riicl nil clfiy 
to-day and all day yesterday I have been seeing sights, 
the most tedious of occupations, whatever one thinks 
at home. Oh ! but this marble cathedral, which 
the labors of four centuries have not fully completed, 
with its hundreds of spires and its thousands of stat- 
ues, is the most glorious piece of embroidery in stone 
that man might wish to see. They talk of Henry the 
Tth’s chapel in Westminster Abbey ; it would make a 
very pretty pigeon-house for the Milan cathedral, 
and that is aU. I saw the original of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s Last Supper yesterday, but it is [illegible]. 
I have met tlie Channings three times since we were 
at Geneva. I found no letters here, but shall proba- 
bly get some at Florence, where I expect soon to be, 
as I mean to do Italy as fast as I can. I shall write 
next from Venice or Florence. Love to aU. 

Roms, September 8, 1835. 

I have seen almost all there is to be seen in the 
Eternal City, and mean to leave it in a few days. 
Since I wrote you from Milan, I have seen Venice, 
Bologna, and some less important, but interesting 
cities, and I have now been a week in Rome. I hope 
we shall get back to Paris early in October, and I 
shall take my passage for New York immediately 
after returning. You have no idea of the infinite 
wealth of Italy in architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture. AU that elsewhere is most rare and precious is 
found here in such profusion that the eye is fatigued 
and the susceptibility worn out with over exercise. 
Venice prepares one very well for the riches of Rome 
by the fine churches and rich paintings it possesses, 
hut after aU nothinff at all annroache.s what wo have 
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seen here. If modern Rome did not exist, still tlie 
world would come here to look at the monuments of 
antiquity, and if all the traces of ancient Rome were 
effaced, the great masters of the arts in modern times 
would have been enough to have made it a centre of 
the schools of all Europe. It is not until seeing 
Rome that one gets the perfect idea of having seen, 
the very noblest objects of art ; but now I can say I 
have seen the Colosseum and the Pantheon — and the 
most splendid cathedral of modern times — and the 
Laocoon and the Apollo Belvidere and the Dying 
Gladiator and the Trausfigui'ation. And after study- 
ing these grand works of art one’s taste and notions 
are essentially differeirt from 


September 12(A. 

Something interrupted me the other day, and I have 
been so occupied since that tliere my sentence rested. 
This morning I have been to see the baths of Titus, 
— which were built on the ruins or site of Nero’s 
golden palace. The arabesques executed in fresco on 
the ceilings are so beautiful in their design that they 
quite surprised me — but I did not know that Ra- 
phael himself did not disdain to copy them in paint- 
ing the Vatican. I saw also this morning the beauti- 
ful little antique group of Cupid and Psyche, of which 
I remember that there are tliree engravings in Rees’s 
Encyclojmdia, — and the famous Venus of the eapi- 
tol. As I was saying when I left off, one’s taste and 
notions become essentially different after seeing the 
best works of the old masters. But I can say with 
regard to statues that I found the ideas given me by 
copies and casts essentially correct, whereas it is but 
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come at all up to the standard of a splendid painting. 
With regard to the inaguificeuce of the ancient 
Romans, it surpassed all the ideas I had entertained 
so far that I can hardly yet believe iny own eyes. 
The immense numbers of pillars of precious marbles, 
of polished granite and porphyry — the gorgeous 
vases and gigantic baths sculptured often from a 
single mass of jasper or granite or porphyry — the 
innumerable statues and busts — the tremendous ruins 
of the Colosseum — of the baths of Caracalla — the 
triumphal pillars and arches, astonish altogether any 
one who has formed his ideas of antiquity from a few 
old copper coins tmd a collection of broken earthen- 
ware. 

We have pretty much done up Rome, and intend to 
leave it as soon as possible. I have, as I said, only 
one plan in this journey, — to see as much and as fast 
and as cheap as I can. I have not received any let- 
ters since I left Paris, but I hope I shall shortly. 
Love to all. 

New Tork, December 14 , 1835 . 

I have just arrived, after a passage of forty-three 
days from Havre, sound and safe. I have only time 
to tell you that I am nicely, and that I shall come on 
directly, — that is, to-morrow or day after. I am 
delighted to see my own country again, and if I 
can only find all well shall have every reason to be 
thankful. Love to all. 



CHAPTER VI 


DR. HOLIIES PRACTISES MEDICINE, AND MARRIES 

At last, with, the opening of the year 1836, it was 
time for Dr. Holmes to set his foot upon the initial 
rung of that ladder to the top of which he had ex- 
jiressed his ambition to climb. His sign duly indi- 
cated to the diseased among his neighbors their oppor- 
tunity to assist his ascent; but it is safe to suppose 
that one of the earlier uses made of that publication 
of his presence was not altogether gratifying; for the 
Autocrat’s friend, the Professor, is said to have had 
this provoking experience : “Beliind the pane of plate- 
glass wliieli bore his name and title burned a modest 
lamp, signifying to the jiassers-by that at all hours of 
the night the slightest favors (or fevers) were wel- 
come. A youth who had freely partaken of the cup 
which cheers and likewise inebriates, ’ following a 
moth-like impidse very natural under the circum- 
stances, dashed his fist at the light and quenched the 
meek luminary.” 

In May, 1836, he invested himself with professional 
respectability by joining the Massachusetts Medical 
Society; and if membership in that body helped him 
at all, he repaid the debt, with great accumulations 
of usury, in later years. But well equipped, ambi- 
tious, trustworthy as was this young aspirant, he did 
not escape the lot of youth, — youth that has enough 
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matnrer years, — success. He had not that flattering 
experience wliieh we are told was en joyed hy the angel 
who came to work miracidous healing at the pool of 
Bethesda; for when Dr. Ilohnes came to Boston he 
did not find “ a great multitude of impotent folk, of 
blind, halt, withered, waiting for ” him. To tell the 
truth, a brilliant career in the way of practice not only 
did not begin with him early, but it never developed 
at all. He built up a very fair business (if the word 
is permissible), but hardly more. For this thej’e were 
many reasons. Probably he did not find the toil of 
the visiting physician quite so consonant to his taste 
as he had anticipated ; I have been told that he never 
could become indifferent to the painful scenes of the 
sick-room, aud of course when friends and neighbors 
were the si^fferers he did not find his heart hardened. 
In after life he admitted that he did not “make any 
strenuous efforts to obtain business.” He acknow- 
ledged, in his gay way, that, after all, the thing which 
pleased him best about practising medicine was, that 
he had to keep a horse and chaise. In this he found 
indeed much joy, aud his friends found not less fear. 
In one of the clumsy great vehicles of that day, 
swung upon huge C springs, vibrating in every direc- 
tion, the little gentleman used to appear advancing 
along the road, seeming at once in peril and a cause 
of peril, boizncing insecurely upon the scat, and driv- 
ing always a mettlesome steed at an audacious speed. 
Furthermore, it was of course a hindrance to be a wit 
and a poet; for some reason, or no reason, the wise 
world has made up its mind, that he who writes 
rhymes must not write prescriptions, and he Avho 
makes jests should not escort people to their graves. 
In Nux Post-Coenatica he wrote plaintively; — 
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Besides — my prospects — don’t you know that people won’t 
employ 

A mail that wrongs his manliness by laughing like a hoy ? 
And suspect the azure blossom that unfolds upon a sliuot. 

As if wisdom’s old potato could not flourish at its root ? 


It ’s a vastly pleasing prospect, when you ’re screwing out a 
laugh, 

That your very next year’s income is diminished by a 
half. 

And a little boy trips barefoot that your Pegasus may go, 

And the baby’s milk is watered that your Helicon may 
flow. 

His stiulcnts he forewarned more gi’iively; “Medi- 
cine is tlie most difficult of sciences and tlie most la- 
borious of arts. It will task all your powers of body 
and miiul if you are faithful to it. Do not dabble in 
the muddy sewer of politics, nor linger by the en- 
chanted streams of literature, nor dig in far-off fields 
for the hidden waters of alien sciences. The great 
practitioners are generally those wlio concentrate all 
their powers on their business.” I think tkat he 
never did this act of concentration, or at least not 
very persistently. He had learned the truth of these 
rules not by the practice of them, but by suffering 
for the breach of them. When he said that the 
smallest fevers were thanlefully received, the people 
who had no fevers laughed, hut the people wlio had 
them preferred some one who would take the matter 
more seriously than they thought this lively young 
joker was likely to do. In this they were in error; 
for a more anxious, painstaking, conscientious physi- 
cian never counted pulse nor wrote the mystic Bf. 
To this the writer has earned the right to hear per- 
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wry faces over many a nauseous drug administered by 
the orders of Dr. Holmes. 

If anything could be worse even than being a wit, 
that worse thing was being a poet; better to be a 
libertine or a hard drinher, which might seem a valu- 
able experience, or bond of sympathy, with not a 
few patients. So it militated seriously against this 
respectable and abstemious physician that ho had 
actually published a volume of poetry. This reck- 
less act was perpetrated in the latter part of the year 
1836, only about twelve months after his return from 
Europe. The book contained “ Old Ironsides,” of 
course, and “ The Last Leaf ” (of which latter I shall 
have a word to say later on), and the <> 13 K poem 
which he delivered at the meeting of the society that 
summer. Eor the most part, however, the short 
poems were marked by little else than the exuberant 
jollity of youth. The natural ear for melody, the 
happiness of expression, the just feeling for propor- 
tion, might be noted ; but the impression left was that 
the writer regarded life as a sort of rosary of the gay- 
est kind of jokes, the most absurd extravaganzas of 
wit. There was abundant and wholesome provoca- 
tion to rollicking laughter, but only a very prescient 
critic would have seen much else. Unfortunately the 
Doetoi’’s avowed function was not to amuse but to 
heal his fellow-citizens; doubtless he felt a youthful 
thrill of gratification at seeing his name on the back 
of a printed book, — not quite so commonplace an 
affair in those days as it is now; but worldly wisdom 
would have dictated suppression as the shrewder part. 
It was fiattering, in a certain way, of course, to be 
invited to deliver the $ B K poem ; but it was a poor 
advertisement. Eor hindrances thus incurred Hobnes 
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consoled liimself by reflecting that Haller lost his elec- 
tion as physician to the hospital in his native city of 
Berne, principally on the ground that he was a ])oet. 
But, then, was he himself going to be another Plaller? 
If not, he must seek some other consolation to which 
he could more logically lay claim. 

His active mind and industrious temperament would 
not permit him to be idle; and the hours which were 
left to his free control were busily employed. For 
three seasons he was one of the jihysicians at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. But now, in looking 
back, it is easy to sec that he was predestined more 
for the academic than the piuetical side of his profes- 
sion. In 1838 he was “mightily pleased,” as he 
said, to receive the appointment of Professor of Anat- 
omy at Dartmouth College ; it called for his presence 
there only duriug August, September, and October, 
and he held the place for the years 1839 and 1840. 
He busied himself also with writing for the Boylston 
and other prizes, and he recorded the smile of For- 
tune in this note to his brother-in-law. 

TO CHARLES W. UPHAM. 

Boston, August 4, 18.36. 

My very DEAR Sir, — The lesson of humility 
which you were anxious I should receive has found 
some other customers. The Boylston prize was al- 
most unanimously awarded to my dissertation. The 
committee, however, have determined to pay for 
and publish two others, which they were anxious the 
public should see, — they are by Dr. Haxall, of Vir- 
ginia, and Dr. Bell, of New Hamp.shire. This is what 
they have never done before, and it is somewhat pleas- 




of two old blazers, wlio have each of them swamped 
their competitors in preceding trials. 

In the following summer he again notified the same 
friend, more briefly : — 

Boston, August 3, 1837. 

Deak Me. U . Both prizes unanimously. 

All very well at Cambridge yesterday. 

Of these essays the one on “Intermittent Fever in 
New England” still retains value as a careful collec- 
tion of all the evidence concerning malaria in that 
region up to that time. It represented very great 
labor in inquiry and investigation; the Doctor even 
examined the works of the old colonial writers page 
by page (by reason of the imperfection of the indices), 
save, as he said, the sermons and theological treatises 
of Cotton Mather, which he passed by, on tlie ground 
that they were “more likely to cause a fever than to 
mention one.” 

Probably enough, the mere existence of the volume 
of Medical JSssayn is a fact unknown to the “general 
reader,” — that ill-starred being who is to the book- 
sellers what the refuse-barrel is to the household, a 
receptacle for all transitory rubbish, whither the sil- 
ver fork or other article of value finds its way rarely 
and by accident. Yet this collection of papers is 
delightful reading, sparkling with cleverness in the 
Doctor’s best vein. The earliest papers, two lectures 
on homoeopathy, bear the date of 1842 ; they cannot 
fairly be recommended to believers in that art, for 
their wit and wisdom are administered in by no means 
homceopathic doses; but the rest of the world may 
rejoice in them. The good Doctor hated homceopa- 
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tty with a wliole-souled hatred, and from an intel- 
lectual standpoint lie regarded it with utter contempt. 
He spoke against it as one S2ieaks who feels that he 
is rendering good service to his fellow-men. It led 
him, in his earnestness, to utter some of the happiest 
of his brilliant sentences, however distasteful they 
may be to some readers. He always spoke of it as a 
“pseiido-.scienee.”^ He admitted that some patients 
might “have been actually benefited through the in- 
fluence exerted ujiou their im.aginations,” which must 
also be conceded “to every one of those niunerous 
modes of ^iractice known to all intelligent persons bj' 
an opprobrious title.” But “the argument founded 
on this occasional good would be as applicable in jus- 
tifying the counterfeiter in giving circulation to his 
base coin, on the ground that a spurious dollar had 
often relieved a ^loor man’s necessities.” 

The defensive argument which homceo^iathists drew 
fi'om the action of the tiny particle of vaccine matter, 
and which they aiiplied to some of their minute prepa- 
rations of minerals, he disposed of as follows: “The 
thoughtlessness which c.an allow an inference to be 
extended from a ^u'oduct of disease ]jossessing this 
susceptibility of multiplication when conveyed into 
the living body, to substances of inorganic origin, 
such as silex or suljjhur, would be callable of arguing 
that a jiebble may produce a mountain, because an 
acorn can become a forest.” 

Later on, the French Academy gave out as the re- 
sult of an exjieriment, that the ten-trillionth part (or 

I Later, in The Professor at the Breakfast-Table, lie said : “ So 
while the solemn farce of over-dniggiiig is going on, the world 
over, the harlequin pseudo-science jumps on to the stage, whip 
in hand, with half-a-dozen somersets, and begins laying about 



thereabouts!) o£ a drop of septicsemic poison would 
hill a guinea-pig. This was naturally turned into 
an argiunent in favor of the homooopathic dose. But 
Dr. Holmes wrote; “The argument . from the effect 
of animal poisons in small quantities to medicinal sub- 
stances m general, is like saying that because a spark 
will burn down a city, a mutton chop will feed an 
army.” 

In 1843 he published his essay on the “ Contagious- 
ness of Puerperal Fever.” Upon this, preeminently 
if not alone, rests his claim to having made an origi- 
nal and a greatly valuable contribution to medical 
science. There had already been suspicious of the 
fact rather than belief in it, with consequent sporadic 
assertions and suggestions, which had fortunately led 
to tlie recording of a useful amount of evidence. Dr. 
Holmes now announced his tlioory, carefully bnt very 
positively, in an article published in a short-lived 
periodical of little note, the Nm England Qvarterhj 
Journal of Medidim. That the paper, thus ill placed, 
was not overlooked or forgotten was due to the indig- 
nation whicli it excited. Dr. Holmes was handled 
with something worse than the fair severity of hostile 
argument hy “ the two leading professors of obstetrics 
in this country,”^ both of Philadelphia, Hodge (the 
elder) in 1852, and Meigs in 1854. The latter espe- 
cially used language so abusive that the medical dis- 
cussion might easily have lost itself in a personal quar- 
rel. But fortunately for multitudes of women who 
were to become motliers, — fortunately, too, for these 
assailants, though they do not deserve sympathy, — 

' Letter of Dr. Holmes, quoted by Professor Osier in his 
Remarks made at the Johns Hopkins Medical Society, October 15, 
1894, p. 9. 
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tlie Doctor bud the good sense to keep bis tcm])er. 
He knew that “every real tbougbt on e\ory v(?ul 
subject knocks the wind out of somebody or other. 
As soon as bis breath comes back, be very jirobably 
begins to expend it in bard word.s.” Therefore lie 
contented himself with reprinting bis essay in 1855, 
with an introduction which held no anger, but an 
appeal, earnest to the point of being touching, that 
his arguments might be fairly considered. He said, 
very beautifully: “I t.ake no offence, and attempt no 
retort. No man makes a rpiarrel with me over the 
counterpane that covers a mother, with her new-born 
infant at her breast. There is no epithet in the vo- 
cabulary of slight and sarcasm that can reach my per- 
sonal sensibilities in such a controversy.” “Let it be 
remembered that ^ersoms are nothing in this matter; 
better that twenty pamphleteers should be silenced, 
or as many professors unseated, than that one mother’s 
life should be taken.” The odds of prestige and au- 
thority were heavily against him. Medical students, 
he said, “naturally have faith in their instructors, 
turning to them for truth and taking what they may 
choose to give them; babes in knowledge, not yet 
able to tell the breast from the bottle, pumping away 
for the milk of truth at all that offers, wore it nothing 
better than a professor’s shrivelled forefinger.” “The 
teachings of the two professors in the great schools 
of Philadelphia are sure to be listened to, not only by 
their immediate pupils, but by the profession at large. 
I am too much in earnest for either humility or 
vanity, but I do entreat those who hold the keys of 
life and death to listen to me also for this once. I 
ask no personal favor ; but I beg to be heard in behalf 
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stronger voice shall plead for them.” Ills argnmeut 
had been prepared with such care that he could add 
little to it by entering into controversy; if it were a 
seed of truth it would grow, while the assaults watered 
it. Thus very soon it did grow, and in good season 
became an accepted and familiar principle; and then 
the Doctor was accorded enrolment among the practi- 
cal benefactors of mankind. He gathered a natural 
satisfaction from the reflection. He doubted much 
whether he should “ever again have so good an op- 
portunity of being useful;” and in The Professor at 
the. Brealfast- Table he said : “ When , by the permis- 
sion of Providence, I held up to tlie professional pub- 
lic the damnable facts connected with tlie conveyance 
of poison from one young motlier’s chamber to an- 
other’s, — for doing which humble office I desire to 
be thankful that I have lived, though nothing else 
good should ever come of my life, — I had to bear 
the sneers of those wliose position I had assailed, 
and, as I believe, have at last demolished, so that 
nothing but the ghosts of dead women stir among the 
ruins.” 

These essays indicate some mental traits which 
are not often associated with Dr. Holmes. Wit and 
poetry, a capacity to write novels and a fitness for 
the production of entertaining literature in many va- 
rieties, are not cnstomarily regarded as naturally co- 
ordinating with powers of constructing close, clearly 
put, well-proportioned arguments, weighing and stat- 
ing evidence, and generally doing in a very skilful 
and forcible manner that which lawyers call “ present- 
ing a case.” But Dr. Holmes achieved precisely this 
sort of work in the papers which have been mentioned, 
and he did it with an ability w'hich would have been 
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marked even among distinguished memhcTS of the 
rival profession. If instead of having homoeopathy 
on trial before the har of public opinion on the charge 
of hciiig a counterfeit science, there had been going 
forward the trial of J. S. for uttering forged notes, 
and conducted before one of the establislied high tribu- 
nals of justice, Dr. Holmes, as prosecutor, would have 
won tlie distinction of having made one of those mas- 
terly forensic efforts which pass into history, or rather 
into tradition. In the paper on “ Puerixjral Fever,” the 
reader will be not less struck by the Doctor's admira- 
ble clearness and accuracy of statement, by his signal 
skill in marshalling his evidence, by his appreciation 
of the just weight of the several items, by his accurate 
perception of precisely what logical conclusions could 
be drawn from them, of how far some of them went in 
establishing probability, and of how near the whole 
came to sustaining the severer burden which is called 
proof. Later, in an introduction to a re-publication 
of the essay, the Doctor excused himself for stating 
a few points so simple that they might have been 
deemed superfluous, by saying: “It affords a good 
opportiuiity, as it seems to me, of exercising the un- 
trained mmd in that medical logic, which does not seem 
to have been either taught or practised in our schools 
of late, to the extent that might be desired.” After 
reading these Medical JTssays one can understand 
the impulse which at first led Holmes to enter the 
Law School. One can also see the influence of his 
beloved teacher, Louis, whose chief and favorite motto 
Dr. Holmes was never tired of repeating: — 

“ Formez tonjours les idees uettes. 

Fuyez les k peu prfes.” 
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“No better proof of his spirit can he given than 
that, just a year from the time when he began to 
practise as a physician, he took that eventful step, 
which, in such a man, implies that he sees his way 
clear to a position; he married a lady blessed with 
many gifts, hut not bringing him a fortune to para- 
lyze his industry.” Thus spoke Dr. Holmes concern- 
ing Dr. James Jackson, the uncle of the lady whom 
he himself was soon to marry; and his own action 
was like unto that which in another he thus highly 
commended. In fact, he had the domestic instinct 
very strongly developed, and was as sure to ivoo and 
wed as any man could he. The following, to his old 
school-friend, contains premonitions : — 

TO PHINEAS BARNES. 

February 3, 1838. 

Mt DEAR Barnes, — I received your letter yes- 
terday, and contrary to my usual procrastinating hab- 
its I wiU give you a prompt answer, — a little hurried, 
perhaps, for I am a busy mortal, and I am just now 
agonizing between my patients, clamorous for their 
morning doses, and a poem with which I have been 
saddled for an approaching medical dinner. 

And first, with regard to my book, I have two or 
three questions to ask you. Did you suppose that, 
after my boring you with letter after letter, taking 
advantage of your good-nature to lead you from your 
proper pursuits into the region of miasms and fevers, 
quoting whole pages from your communications, and 
reprinting the letters you obtained from others,^ — ■ 

^ Mr. Barnes had collected a gre.at deal of evidence for use by 
Dr. Holmes in writing his essay on “ Intermittent Fever in New 
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ou must make a fuss about asking me for a paltry 
olume wliieli, but for you and a few other kind 
I'iends and professional brethren, would not have 
een worth writing? And in the next place, did you 
hinlc me such an ungrateful vagabond as to forget 
ot only past friendshlj), but recent kindness? and 
uch a calculating miscreant as to grudge a friend a 
lOok, although I could have made up my mind to let 
iim have a pamphlet? The truth is tliis, that having 
leen much oeciqiied since my Essays were published, 
— two or three weeks ago, — I have but just had time 
o distribute a few copies to a few friends in the neigh- 
lorhood, and have hardly yet thought how to get 
hem to such as live at a distance. You may be very 
lertain that one shall go to Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
ioln’s, for you, this very morning; and instead of 
aking it as such a mighty favor, please to remember 
hat the obligation is altogether and a hundred-fold 
m my side. Your information was of great value and 
Lssistance to me ; especially as I had no other means 
vhatsoever of getting at many parts of your State to 
vhieh it referred. 

And so you are married. I wish I were, too. I 
lave flirted and written poetry long enough, and 
[ feel that I am growing domestic and tabby-ish. I 
lave several very nice young women in my eye, and 
it is by no means impossible that another summer or 
50 may see my name among the hymeneal victims. . . . 

I do indeed congratulate you on changing your iso- 
lated condition into the beatific state of duality. The 
very moment one feels that he is falling into the old 
ige of youth — which I take to be from twenty -five 
to thirty, in most cases — he must not dally any 
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and he may live half his bright clays over again if 
“woman’s 2 mre hiss, sweet and long,” comes only to 
his before it is too late. If he waits till the next 
epoch of life begins, there is great danger lest he 
marry his wife as a jockey buys a horse, — sensibly, 
slirewdly, and merely as a convenience in his domestic 
operations. Such arc my sentiments on this matter; 
and two years will give me — a certain age, I shud- 
der to rejieat. My best respects to your lady, — and 
may the state into which yon have ventured prove to 
you a prolific source of hajj^iiness. 

That “certain age ’’which Holmes “shuddered to 
repeat” found him, of course, in the matrimonial 
way. On June 15, 1840, he married Amelia Lee 
Jackson, the third daughter of Hon. Charles Jack- 
son, of Boston, an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of the Commonwealth. This lady, 
whose memory is enshrined in my affection and admi- 
ration, I shall not attemjit to depict, lest the reader 
should suspect mo of extravagance, and refuse to give 
credit to the praise which I should utter. Every esti- 
mable and attractive quality of mind and character 
seemed to be hers ; all who knew her loved her, and 
respected her not less than they loved. The kindest, 
gentlest, and tenderest of women, she had the chance 
given her, when her eldest son was three times 
wounded in the civil war, to show of what mettle she 
was; and she did show it, as all who knew her would 
have foretold of her. For Dr. Holmes .she was an 
ideal wife, — a comrade the most delightful, a help- 
mate the most useful, whose abilities seemed to have 
been arranged by happy foresight for the exjrress pur- 
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for him, removed annoyances from his path, did for 
liiin with licr easy executive capacity a thousand 
things, which otherwise he would have missed or 
have done witli diHieulty for liimsclf ; she liedged 
him earefuUy about and protected him from dis- 
tractions and bores aud interruptions, — in a word, 
she took care of him, aud gave him every day the 
fullest aud freest chance to bo always at his best, 
always able to do his work amid clieerful surround- 
ings. She contributed immensely to liis success, as 
all knew who came near enough to h.ive any know- 
ledge of the household. If in thus ordering all things 
alike within and without the daily routine with such 
careful referenoo to the occupations and the comfort 
of her husband, she often gave herself in sacrifice, — 
as no doubt she did, — she always did so with such 
amiable tact that the fact might easily escape notice, 
and the fruit of her devotion was enjoyed with no dis- 
quieting sense of what it had cost her. She eschewed 
the idea of having wit or literary and critical capa- 
city; yet in fact she had rare hiuuor and a sensitive 
good taste, which could have been infallibly counted 
upon for good service, if on any occasion these quali- 
ties could bring assistance to the Doctor, — aud as to 
this no man jirobably knows. 

Though this lady had not “a fortune,” her father 
was very “well off,” as the Boston people of his day 
would have said. Otherwise Dr. Holmes’s nuptials 
would hardly have taken place so soon. Yet even 
thus he had committed hunself to a life of hard work, 
and to a moderate scale of living for some time to 
come. The children of this marriage were three. 
The eldest, Oliver Wendell, has since had an illus- 
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Eegiment among the early volunteers in the civil 
war, lie was severely wounded in three engagements, 
but each time returned to the field. He became 
a lieiitenaiit-colouel in the seaviee. He afterward 
studied law, won distinction by his writings, and lias 
now been for many years an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court. The second child, a daugh- 
ter, named after her mother, married Mr. Turner 
Sargent. After his death she was the companion of 
iier father during his “Hundred Days” in Europe. 
She died in 1889. The third child, Edward Jack- 
son, inherited much of his father’s wit and humor; 
but unfortunately also inherited the asthma ; this ham- 
pered him in the practice of the law, gave him, in 
fact, no chance at all in life, and finally so under- 
mined his constitution that he died, untimely, in 1884. 
He left a son, who alone represents the name in the 
third generation. 



CHAPTER VII 


LECTURES, MEDICAL AITD LITERARY 

In 1847 Dr. Holmes received the appointment of 
Parkman Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
the Medical School of Harvard University. Occa- 
sionally also he overstepped the strict boundaries of 
these departments to give instruction in microscopy, 
and to dabble in psychology or in matters akin thereto. 
The variety of his functions led him to say that he 
occupied not a professor’s chair in the school, but a 
whole settee. In 1871, however, the overloaded con- 
dition of the chair, or settee, became so apparent that 
a separate professorship was established for physiol- 
ogy, and Dr. Holmes thereafter had charge only of 
anatomy. The position was of moderate emolument, 
but he felt great pride and interest m it, and held it 
for thirty -five years. So long an incumbency in such 
an office had serious perils, which fortunately the 
Doctor fully appreciated, and appreciating avoided. 

“The professor’s chair,” he said, “is an insulating 
stool, so to speak; his age, his knowledge, real or 
supposed, his official station, are like the glass legs 
which support the electrician’s piece of furniture, and 
cut it off from the common currents of the floor upon 
which it stands.” Further, in this connection, may 
be quoted an entertaining passage in one of the Doc- 
tor’s letters to his friend Dr. Weir Mitchell, the dis- 
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find that you are going on in that path of research 
which yon entered so auspiciously. I could have 
wished that you had obtained the place we tried to 
aid you in obtaining; but such labors as yours will 
sooner or later find their reward. Perhaps it is 
hardly desirable that an active man of science should 
obtain a chair too early; for I have noticed, as you 
doubtless have, that the wood of which academic yceit- 
Uuils are made has a narcotic quality, which occa- 
sionally renders their occupants somnolent, lethargic, 
or even comatose. Hoping that you will get seated 
soon enough for your comfort, and not too soon for 
your reputation, and thanking you very sincerely for 
your admirable essay, I am,” etc. 

Of Dr. Holmes as a medical instructor I do not, 
of course, feci myself competent to speak from my 
own knowledge. But by taking the liberty of using 
freely what has been well said by eminently com- 
petent judges, I hope to present a fair sketch of him 
in this part of his life. His death, of course, called 
forth many articles in the way of reminiscence and 
criticism from the physicians who had sat under his 
instruction, or had worked with him at the school. 
Notable among these were articles by Dr. David W. 
Cheever, who had been one of Dr. Holmes’s “demon- 
strators,” and by Dr. Thomas Dwight, also one of 
his “demonstrators” and his successor as Professor 
of Anatomy. By the kind permission of these gen- 
tlemen I shall slash freely with my scissors into their 
excellent jJapers. 

Doctor Cheever writes : * — 

“It nears one o’clock, and the close work in the 

* Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, vol. iii. No. 10, December, 
1894. 
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demonstrator’s room in the old Medical School in 
North Grove Street heeomcs even more hurried and 
eager as the leetiire hour in Anatomy n])j)roaehes. 
Four hours of busy dissection have unveiled a portion 
of the human frame, insensate and stark, on the 
demonstrating-tahle. Muscles, nei'ves, and blood- 
vessels unfold themselves in unvarying harmony, if 
seeming disorder, and the ‘ subject ’ is nearly ready 
to illustrate the lecture. . . . The room is thick witli 
tobacco smoke. The winter light, snowy and dull, 
enters through one tall window, hare of curtain, and 
falls upon a lead floor. The surroundings are singu- 
larly barren of ornament or beauty, and there is 
naught to inspire the intellect or the imagination, 
except the marvellous mechanism of the poor dead 
body, which lies dissected before us, like some com- 
plex and delicate machinery whose uses we seek to 
know. 

“To such a scene enters the poet, the WTitcr, the 
wit, Oliver Wendell Holmes. Few readers of his 
prose or poetry could dream of him as here, in this 
charnel-house, in the presence of death. The very 
long, steej), and single flight of stairs leading up from 
the street below resounds with a double and labored 
tread, the door opens, and a small, gentle, smiling 
man appears, supported by the janitor, who often has 
been called on to helj) him up the stairs. Entering, 
and giving a breathless gi'eeting, ho sinks upon a 
stool and strives to recover Ids asthmatic breath. . . . 

“Anon recovering, he brightens up, and asks, 
‘ What have you for me to-day?’ and plunges, knife 
in hand, into the ‘ depths of his subject,’ — a joke he 
might have uttered. Time flies, and a boisterous 
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hall to Ills lecture-i’oom, and begins a rhythmical 
stamping, one, two, three, and a shout, and pounding 
on his lecture-room doors. A rush takes place ; some 
collapse, some are thrown headlong, and three hun- 
dred raw students precipitate themselves into a bare 
and comfortless amphitheatre. Meanwhile the pro- 
fessor has been running about, now as nimble as a 
cat, selecting plates, rummaging the dusty museum 
for specimens, arranging microscopes, and displaying 
hones. The subject is carried in on a board; no au- 
tomatic appliances, no wheels with pneumatic tires, 
no elevators, no dumh-waiters in those days. The 
cadaver is decorously disposed on a revolving table in 
the small arena, and is always covered, at first, from 
curious eyes, by a clean white sheet. Respect for 
poor humanity and admiration for God’s divinest 
work is the first lesson and the uppermost in tlie poet- 
lecturer’s mind. He enters, and is greeted with a 
mighty shout and stamp of applause. Then silence, 
and there begins a charming hour of description, anal- 
ysis, simile, anecdote, harmless pun, wliich clothes 
the dry bones with poetic imagery, enlivens a hard 
and fatiguing day with humor, and brightens to the 
tired listener the details of a difficult though interest- 
ing study. We say tired listener because — will it 
be believed? — tlie student is now listening to his /f/lA 
consecutive lecture that day, beginning at nine o’clock 
and ending at two; no pause, no rest, no recovery for 
the dazed senses, wliich have tried to absorb Materia 
Medica, Chemistry, Practice, Obstetrics, and Anat- 
omy, all in one morning, by five learned professors. 
One o’clock was always assigned to Dr. Hohnes be- 
cause he alone could hold his exhausted audience’s 
attention. 
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“As a lecturer he was accurate, punctual, precise, 
unvarying in patience over detail, and though not an 
original anatomist in the sense of a discoverer, yet a 
most exact descriptive lecturer; while the wealth of 
illustration, comparison, and simile he used was un- 
equalled. Hence his charm; you received informa- 
tion, and you were amused at the same time. lie 
was always simjde and rudimentary in his instruction. 
His flights of fancy never shot over his hearers’ 
heads. ‘ Iteration and reiteration ’ was his favorite 
motto in teaching. ‘These, gentlemen,’ he said, on 
one occasion, pointing out the lower portion of the 
pelvic hones, ‘ arc the tuberosities of the isehia, on 
which man was designed to sit and survey the works 
of Creation.’ But if wittj', he could also he serious 
and pathetic; and he possessed the high power of 
holding and controlling his rough auditors. . . . 

“And how he loved Anatomy! as a mother her 
child. He was never tired, always fresh, always 
eager in learning and teaching it. In earnest him- 
self, enthusiastio, and of a happy temperament, he 
shed the glow of his ardent spirit over his followers, 
and gave to me, his demonstrator and assistant for 
eight years, some of the most attractive and happy 
hours of my life.” 

Professor Thomas Dwight^ hears testimony to the 
same purport as Dr. Cheever : — 

“During that autumn I frequently recited to Dr. 
Holmes, and saw the great patience and Interest with 
which he demonstrated the more difficult parts of the 
skeleton. In November began the dreary season of 
perpetual lectures, from morning till night, to large 
classes of more or less turbulent students. The lec- 
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tuves began nsnally at nine, sometimes at eight, and 
continued without interruption until two, old students 
and new for the most part attending all of them. 
The lecture on anatomy came at one o’clock five days 
in tlie week. I lack power to express the weariness, 
the disgust, and sometimes the exasperation, with 
wliich, after four or five hours of lectures, had air, 
and rapid note-taking had brought their crop of head- 
aches and bad temper, we resigned ourselves to an- 
other hour. No one but Dr. Holmes could have been 
endured under the circumstances.” 

Professor Dwight describes the older quarters much 
as Dr. Cheever docs : — 

“The amphitheatre, the seats of which were at a 
steep pitch, was entered by the students from above, 
through two doors, one on each side, each of which 
was approached by a steep stairway between narrow 
walls. The doors were not usually opened until some 
minutes after the hour. The space at the top of 
these stairs was a scene of crowding, pushing, scuf- 
fling, and shouting indescribable, till at last a spring 
shot back both bolts at once, and from each door a 
living avalanche poured down the steep alleys with an 
irresistible rush that made the looker-oii hold his 
breath. Plow it happened that during many years no 
one was killed, or even seriously injured, is incom- 
prehensible. The excitement of the fray having 
subsided, order reigned until the entrauee of the pro- 
fessor, which was frequently the signal for applause. 
He came in with a grave couutenauco. Ilis shoulders 
were thrown back and his face bent down. No one 
realized better than he that he had no easy task be- 
fore him. He had to teach a branch repidsive to 
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aded class which was unfit to he taught an 5 ’thing. 
Dhe wooden seats were hard, the hacks straight, and 
he air had. The effect of tlic last was alluded to hy 
Dr. Ilohnes in his address at the opening of the new 
chool in 1883 : — 

So, when the class I was lecturing to was sitting 
n an atmosphere once breathed alreadj-, after I had 
een head after head gently declining, and one pair of 
yes after another emptying tlieinsclvcs of intelligence, 

’ have said, inaudibly, with the considerate self-re- 
traint of Musidora’s rural lover, “ Sleep on, dear 
'outh; this docs not mean that you are indolent, or 
hat I am dull; it is the partial coma of commencing 
isphyxia.’ 

“To make head against these odds he did his utmost 

0 adopt a sprightly manner, and let no opportunity 
or a jest escape him. These would be received 
vith quiet appreciation by the lower benches, and 
vith uproarious demonstrations from the ‘ mountain,’ 
vhere, as in the French Assembly of the Revolution, 
he noisiest spirits congregated. He gave his im- 
Lgination full play in comparisons often charming 
ind always quaint. None but Hohnes could have 
lompared the microscopical coiled tube of a sweat- 
jlaiid to a fairy’s intestine. Medical readers will 
ippreciate the aptness of likening the mesentery to 
he shirt ruffles of a preceding generation, which from 

1 short line of attachment expanded into yards of 
emplicated folds. He has compared the fibres con- 
lecting the two symmetrical halves of the brain to the 
)and uniting the Siamese twins. . . . 

“One would think, from Dr. Holmes’s wonderful 
acility of expression, that lecturing year after year 
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child’s play. But I am coiivinced that this was not 
so. ‘You will find,’ said he to me at the time that 
I succeeded him, ‘ that the day that you have lectured 
something has gone out from you.’ To his sensitive 
org.anizatiou I imagine that the trials incident to tlie 
tired, and in early years more or less unruly, class 
were greater than his friends suspected. I remember 
once his telling Dr. Cheever and myself, how exceed- 
ingly annoying it is to the lecturer to have any one 
leave the room before the close. I often marvelled at 
the patience he displayed.” 

That Dr. Holmes should have selected anatomy 
and dissection as his province of labor may seem a 
little odd to the reader who has just been told that he 
was too tender-hearted to practise medicine, Plere is 
what the two good witnesses, who have been placed 
upon the stand, depone as to this point. Dr. Cheever 
says: “Too sympathetic to practise medicine, he soon 
abandoned the art for the science, and always mani- 
fested the same abhorrence for death and tenderness 
for animals. When it became necessary to have a 
freshly IriUed rabbit for his lectures, he always ran 
out of the room, left me to chloroform it, and be- 
sought me not to let it squeak.” 

Professor Dwight says : — 

“In spite of the attention bestowed on dissection, 
I do not think that he much fancied dissecting, him- 
self, though our Museum still has some few specimens 
of his preparation. Once he asked mo which part 
of anatomy I liked best, and on my saying : ‘ The 
bones, ’ he replied : ‘ So do I ; it is the cleanest. ’ 
Still he usually gave the class the time-honored joke 
that bones are dry. . . . Almost the only topic on 
which he could not sneak with natienee was the e.rnp.ltv 
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often practised in vivisection. Like all sensible men, 
he recognized the necessity of vivisection. He has 
called it ‘ a mode of iicquiring knowledge jiistihable 
in its jiroper use, odious beyond measure in its 
abuse,’ but I am sm’e that in his lieart he hated it 
bitterly. But if in pln'siology he eschewed vivisec- 
tion, believing, perhaps, with Hyrtl, ‘ that nature will 
tell the truth all the better for not being put to the 
torture, ’ he did some work which now would be dig- 
nified with the name of experimental psychology. 

‘ I have myself,’ he writes, ‘ instituted a good many 
experiments with a more extensive and expensive 
machinery than I think has ever been employed, 
— namely, two classes each of ten intelligent stu- 
dents, who had joined hands together, representing 
a nervous circle of about .sixty-six feet, so that a 
hand-pressure transmitted ten times around the circle 
traversed six hundred and sixty feet, besides involving 
one hundred perceptions and volitions. My chro- 
nometer w'as a horse-timer, marking quarter-seconds.’ 
He varied these experiments by having the trans- 
missions made from hand to foot and from hand to 
head.” 

An Englishman, writing a very good article in the 
Quarterly Review, says: “Into all his professional 
studies he carries the same kindly, tender heart. He 
utters his Laus Deo that he assisted at no scientific 
cruelties ; and thirty years afterwards there is still 
a sob in his throat when he speaks of the little child 
in the hospital cot, whose fresh voice yet rang in his 
ears like ‘ the reedy trill of a thrush’s evening song. ’ ” 

In The Prof assor at the Breakfast-Table Dr.Holmes 
himself says: “You may be sure that some men, even 
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tlieir fellow-creatures, grow nrore and more thought- 
ful and truly compassionate in the midst of their cruel 
experience. They become less nervous, but more 
sympatliotic. They have a truer sensibility for oth- 
ers’ pain, the more they study pain and disease in 
the light of science. I have said this without claim- 
ing any special growth in humanity for myself, though 
I do hope I grow tenderer in my feelings as I grow 
older.” 

Concerning Dr. Holmes’s scheme of instruction 
Professor Dwight says: “Any one who lias experience 
in lecturing recognizes that he must decide whether 
he will address himself to the higher or lower half of 
the class. Dr. Holmes lectured to the latter. It 
was a part of his humanity to do so. He felt a sym- 
pathy for the struggling lad preparing to practise 
where work is hard and money scarce. ‘ I do not 
give the best lectures that I can give,’ ho said on sev- 
eral occasions; ‘ I should shoot over their heads. I 
try to teach them a little and to teach it well.’ ” As 
to this Dr. Holmes’s own tostinrony is : “ My advice 
to every teacher less experienced than myself would 
be, therefore : Do not fret over the details you have 
to omit ; you probably teach altogether too many as 
it is. Individuals may learn a thing with once hear- 
ing it, but the only way of teaching a whole class is 
by enormous repetition, representation, and illustra- 
tion in aH possible forms. Now and then you will 
have a young man on your benches like the late 
Waldo Burnett, — not very often, if you lecture half 
a century. You cannot pretend to lecture chiefly for 
men like that, — a Mississippi raft might as well take 
an ocean-steamer in tow. To meet his wants you 
Would have to leave the rest of your class behind, and 
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that you must not do. President Allen, of Jefferson 
College, says that his insti-uction has been successful 
iu proportion as it has heem elementary. It may be 
a humiliating statement, but it is one wliich I have 
found true in my own e.xperience.” 

To know really and with thoroughness sontPtJiutfj, 
be it more or less, seemed to him the thing cdiiefly 
desirable. It was a reminiscence of the old influence 
of Louis, who had impressed on his pupils that accu- 
racy was the first and highest of what inaj' be called 
the virtues of the intellect. Smatterings, and the con- 
ceit of half knowledge, were odious to Dr. Holmes ; 
and as in this country they rise to the dignity of a 
national characteristic, he had to wage unresting war 
against them. He said ; “ Our American atmosphere 
is vocal with the flippant loquacity of half knowledge. 
We must accept whatever good can be got out of it, 
and keep it under as we do sorrel and mullein and 
witchgrass, by enriching the soil, and sowing good 
seed in plenty; by good teaching and good books, 
rather than by wasting our time iu talking against it. 
Half knowledge dreads nothing but w'hole knowledge.” 
And again : “ The difference between green and sea- 
soned Imowledge is very great.” 

Dr. Holmes was one of the early mieroscopists, and 
was a very good one. The instrument was not among 
the tools of the instructing physicians when he was 
studying in Paris, but soon afterward it came into 
general use. He brought one home with him from 
Europe. It fascinated him, as indeed it did many 
another. He had a great taste for everything ingen- 
ious, and playing with this new machine devoured 
many an hour. He was forever taking his own to 
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experiments with it, both as to tlic mechanism itself, 
and as to the subjects of examination. How well 1 
recollect the intense absorption with which he would 
thus pass long hours! — hours which were not wasted, 
for “he was no mean authority on this subject in his 
day,” says Dr. Checver. 

The Doctor was a great lover of the old writers upon 
medicine; those men, of whom the better educated 
physicians knew the names and the less educated ones 
knew nothing, were familiar to him. Tliey appealed 
doubtless to his literary sense by their qiiaintuess; 
but he justified his study of them by stoutly maintain- 
ing that the study of anatomy had undergone no great 
change since they wrote. The venerable folios which 
embalmed their wisdom gladdened his eyes. “He 
cuddled old books, and hugged them close,” says Dr. 
Cheever; and the purchase of them sometimes led 
him to the verge of extravagance, or even beyond that 
annoying frontier. The excellence of the old illus- 
trations charmed his skilled eye ; such work, he said, 
could not be had in these days, when big editions are 
cheaply prepared. He handled his volumes affection- 
ately, turned to these engravings with delight, and 
dilated upon them in the spirit of the bibliophile, 
which he really was in the matter of medical books. 
This dearly loved collection — “965 volumes and 
many pamphlets ” — he finally gave to the Boston 
Medical Librar}^ an institution which. Dr. Cheever 
says, “was largely due to liis name and influence.” 
For thirteen years he was Its president, and upon re- 
signing his office he made the gift. “These books,” 
he said, in his tender way, “were very dear to me as 
they stood upon my shelves. A twig from some one 
of my nerves ran to every one of them. . . . They 
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narked the iirogress of my studies, and stood kefore 
ne as the stepping-stones of my professional life. I 
Lm pleased that they can be kept together, at least 
'or the present ; and if any of them can be to others 
vhat they have been to me, I am glad to part with 
hem, even though it costs me a little heartache to 
;ake leave of sueli old and beloved companions.”^ 

The period of Dr. Holmes’s incumbency in bis 
nedical professorship was, of course, one of change 
ind advancement. AVlien the younger men demanded 
lovelties, and were sustained by the new President of 
;he University, Dr. Cheever tells us that Dr. Holmes 
‘was at heart favorable to advance, but he was timid 
is to the losses and dangers of radical changes, al- 
ihough not a violent opponent.” Among Dr. Holmes’s 
.etters there are some passages w'hich state clearly that 
le was pleased with the ways of Mr. Eliot, and that 
le contemplated with amused satisfaction the rattle 
ind clatter with which that vigorous gentleman 
mocked the respectable antiquities about, and threw 
nit of the collegiate windows and thrust out of the 
ioors the comfortable old habits, customs, and preju- 
lices, — let us stop short of adding abuses, because 
;here had hardly been time for real abuses to estab- 
lish themselves. 

During his day there took place a famous and des- 
oerate engagement between the friends and the foes 
of the admission of women to the Harvard Medical 
School. His friend Dr. Henry J. Bigelow led with 
oharacteristio strenuousness the opponents. But, 
though Dr. Holmes was so situated that he could not 
be altogether a neutral, he would not become an 
active combatant. Dr. Cheever says that bis “kindly 
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nature inclined him to the claims of the other sex, but 
he voted with the majority [in the negative] for pru- 
dential reasons.” It is “interesting .as an index of his 
delicacy aud purity, that lie affirmed that he wa.s will- 
ing to teach women anatomy, but not with men in the 
same classes ; and, above all, that he should insist on 
two dissecting-rooms, which should strictly separate 
the sexes.” Dr. Dwight says that Dr. Holmes had 
“incliued to the losing side,” but does not “remember 
that he ever showed much cntliusiasm in the cause.” 

A short time afterwaixl, when the smoke of this 
battle was lifting, if not quite all gone, at the open- 
ing of the new building of the Harvard Medieal 
School, Dr. Holmes delivered an address, aud Pro- 
fessor Dwight tells the following anecdote : — 

“ On this occasion, after speaking in his most per- 
fect style on woman as a nurse, with a pathos free 
from mawkisliness which Dickens rarely reached, he 
concluded; ‘I have always felt that this was rather 
the vocation of woman than general medical, and es- 
pecially surgical, practice. ’ This was the signal for 
loud applause from the conservative side. When he 
coidd resiune he wont on: ‘ Yet I myself followed the 
course of lectures given by the young Madame La- 
chapelle in Paris, and if here and there an intrepid 
woman insists on takmg by storm the fortress of 
medical education, I would have the gate flung open 
to her, as if it were that of the citadel of Orleans and 
she were Joan of Arc returning from the field of vic- 
tory.’ The enthusiasm which this sentiment called 
forth was so overwhelming, that those of us who had 
led the first applause felt, perhaps looked, ratlier fool- 
ish. I have since suspected that Dr. Holmes, who 
always knew his aurlienp.e. bnd Vpiif. l-ianlr t.lin real 
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Dr. Clieever and Professor Dwight ought to he hotter 
nformed than I am on this subject, tlierefore I hardly 
,'enturc to say that I should think Dr. Holmes “in- 
iliued ” against the practice, at least the general prac- 
;ice, of medicine hy women. In 1871 (before the 
jreat marshalling of hosts and arguments, it is true) 
le wrote to Professor Artlmr M. Edwards ; “ Accept 
ny thanks for the pamphlet you have sent me, . . . 
ind the interesting address of IMiss Dr. 'V\'’ard. I go 
!or women in women’s diseases and midwifery, and 
im always glad to see a real expert, like yourself, 
iclping them in his department.” So likewise in A 
l^Iortal Antipath u he writes: “I am disposed to agree 
vith your friend, that you will often spoil a good 
lurse to make a poor doctor. ... I am for giving 
ivomen every chance for a good education, and if they 
diink medicine is one of their proper callings, let them 
;ry it. I think they will find that they had better at 
east limit themselves to certain specialties, and always 
lave an expert of the other sex to fall hack upon, 
riie trouble is that they are so impressible and imagi- 
lative that they are at the mercy of all sorts of fancy 
systems,” — with more, which I refrain from quoting, 
lest the women should take offence! ^ 

Literature never really weaned Holmes from the 
science of medicine, though in time it put a conclusive 
md to his practice as a physician. I think that it 
vas by no means alone the salary which induced him 
;o continue his lectures at the Medical School so 
long as he did ; but that he would not sever the eon- 
icction which kept him still a genuine member of that 
profession, which had won the love of his youth and 
still held the lo3'alty of his mature, even his declining 
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years. Pleasant evidence of tlie respect in wliich he 
held it, and the faith he had in its elevating influence, 
is furnished by his remai’k that “Goldsmith and even 
Smollett, both having studied and practised medicine, 
could not by any possibility have outraged all the 
natural feelings of delicacy and decency as Swift and 
Zola have outraged them.” His brethren of the call- 
ing appreciated and returned his feeling, and always 
warmly and I'ightly counted him as one of their bro- 
therhood. Professor William Osier ^ said: “He will 
always occupy a unique position in the affections of 
medical men. Not a practitioner, yet he retained for 
the greater part of his active life the most intimate 
connection with the profession. . . . The festivals at 
Epidaurus were never neglected by him ; and as the 
most successful combination which the world has ever 
seen of the physician and the man of letters, he has 
for years sat amid the iEsculapians in the seat of 
honor.” 

Prom 1847 to 1853 he was Dean of the Medical 
School. In 1852 he was Anniversary chairman at 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. In 18G0 he was the orator at the annual 
meeting of the same society. 

During the early years of Holmes’s married life the 
famous lecture-habit of the country, of New England 
and New York more especially, was in its prime and 
heyday. It is difficult for persons, who know that 
system only in its later development, to picture to 
tliemselves what it then was. Now some third-rate 

1 Professor of Mediciue at Johns I-Iopkins University, — in 
some “ Remarks ” made before the Medical Society of that Uni* 
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erson is “managed” about the eoiintrj', not himsidf 
lustrions, but witli an illustrated lecture, like an 
dueraiit picture-book with siiujde text for good peo- 
le not too miicli grown up. In those days, on the 
ther hand, the best men of the time gave out their 
est thoughts upon the lyeeum platform. Emerson 
ded his finest wisdom upon many audiences before 
e offered it in print ; for many years James Eus- 
3II Lowell found his way to the minds of his eoun- 
'ymen through their ears not less than through their 
yes; the scholarly eloquence of Wendell Phillips 
ud the strenuous iconoelasm of Theodore Parker 
'ere familiar far and wide; Dr. Kane thrilled many 
listening crowd with his tales of Arctic adventure 
efore he in-intcd his excitiiig volumes; even Tliaek- 
L’ay came from England to talk about the “Four 
reorges;” and in a lighter strain AKred Bunn, tlie 
Inglishman, with his reminiscences of the English 
:age, and Gilman, with his droll dissertations on 
'ankee humor, gave more entertainment if less in- 
;ruetion than the graver talliers. These were a few, 
Illy ; how long and varied a list will the old lecture- 
oers recall ! Everybody went to the lectures in 
lose days; they were fashionable as well as popular, 
bt a few of the more conservative citizens still looked 
skance upon the theatre, and entered it not at all or 
irely; but the lecturer always found the benches 
efore him full, and if he were a man of any note 
’om whom really good things could be expected, his 
iidience was a gathering of the men and women whom 
1 was best worth while to address among all the 
immunity. The demand was not less throughout 
le smaller cities, the country towns, and even the vil- 
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tional macliiue, wliicli proclueed. great and valuable 
results. 

Among tlie locturei’s Dr. Holmes was a favorite with 
the bureaus, and liad no lack of engagements. Pliy. 
sically he certainly lay under some disadvantages 
upon a first introduction ; but these were quickly for- 
gotten. His voice was not good in sound, but it had 
much variety, was very expressive, and was skilfully 
coutrolled; his eouutenauee responded with apt and 
lively change to each passing phase of thought; and 
his whole air, bearing, and presence were visibly per- 
meated by a quick attractive sympathy with the audi- 
ence, and with what he was saying to it. 

The most important work of this kind which he 
did was the delivery of a com-se of twelve lectures on 
the English poets, before the Lowell Institute. I 
remember these well; the hull was crowded with the 
best auditors that Boston could furnish, and the lec- 
turer was most cordially received. He ventured at 
once on the novel scheme of closing his lecture with 
some verses of his own, winch were so kindly taken 
that he continued it, and afterwards he extended the 
idea to the Breakfast-Table Series. This sort of 
lecturing was all very well; for, after the legiti- 
mate labor of composition was over, he had only to 
walk comfortably round from Montgomery Place into 
Washington Street, and tallc for an hour or two to 
the elite among his friends and neighbors, and receive 
their generous applause. But this came like an oasis 
amid the dreary waste of country lecturing. No one 
who tried that, in those days, is upon record as liking 
it. Pirst there was the stifling snpor-heated railway 
car, devoid even of modern pretences at ventilation; 
next, the cold darkling drive, usually about the dreary 
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iunset lioiir; tlien the chilly “Ijcst hiitlrooiii,” per- 
;haiico fivelcss, or perchance healed witli an air-ti;fht 
stove. For su.stenance, to fortify one’s self against 
shese ills, there was that d^'spepsia-hreeding meal 
jailed “tea,” with its glutinons hreadcakes, its viseons 
pastry, all its various awful sweetened inipo.ssihili- 
;ies. Bad enough for any one, these discomforts were 
especially had for Dr. Holmes; his .sensitive con- 
stitution suffered from the meals; and his dre.aded 
isthma, stimulated hy the exposure, often kept liim 
painfully awake a good part of the long and desolate 
night. James Russell Lowell sjioke of this sort of 
thing, as he experienced it at the dVest, with some 
acerbity: “To he received at a had inn hy a solemn 
committee, in a room with a stove that smokes hut 
not exhilarates, to have three cold fish tails laid in 
your hand to shake, to he carried to a cold lecture- 
room, to read a cold lecture to a cold audience, to he 
carried hack to your smoke-side, paid, and the three 
fish tails again — well, it is not delightful exactly.” 
In New England, the hospitality of some ambitious 
villager usually displaced the inn; nevertheless it 
wasn’t pleasant. “Family men,” said Dr. Holmes, 
“get dreadfully homesick. In the remote and bleak 
village the heart returns to the red blaze of the logs 
in one’s fireplace at home. 

‘ Thera are his young harharians all at play,’ 

— if he owns any youtliful savages. No, the world 
has a million roosts for a man, hut only one nest.” 
It was of her creator, of course, that the Autocrat’s 
landlady said, that he generally came home from a 
lecturing excursion “with a cold in his head as had 
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Then, too, tlie coiintiy audiences, tlioiigh usually 
intelligent, were rarely either genial or congenial, and 
in time their “awful uuiformity ” begat a deadly 
weariness. “I have sometimes felt,” the Doctor said, 
“as if I were a wandering siiirit, and this great un- 
changing multi-vertebrate, which I faced night after 
night, was one ever-listening animal, Avhich writhed 
along after me wherever I fled, and coiled at my feet 
every evening, turning up to me the same sleepless 
eyes which I thought I had closed with my last drowsy 
incantation!” There are several charming pages 
about this lecturing business in this sixth paper of 
The Autocrat, of which these remarks are a part; hut 
it is significant that, with the exception of these pas- 
sages, Holmes referred rarely and charily to his lec- 
turing experiences, though it was his wont otherwise 
to use freely all the incidents of his life. It is evi- 
dent that the reminiscences of the travelling and 
touring about the towns and villages had a flavor too 
disagreeable for toleration. Nevertheless, in spite of 
those sleepless nights, those dyspepsias and colds and 
aching joints, and although ho might reasonably pre- 
fer “uateral death to puttin’ himself out of the world 
by any such violent means as lecterin’,” the work had 
to be done. For woi-se than any or all these ills was 
that old classic difficulty, with which he was afflicted, 
the iirgens egestas, which was epidemic in New Eng- 
land in those day.s, and could only be cured by very 
bard work; and though this “lecture-peddling,” as 
he called it, “in competition with the cheapest itin- 
erants, with shilling concerts and negro - minstrel 
entertainments,” was indeed “a hard business and 
a poorly paid one,” yet one “could get a kind of liv- 
ing out of it if he had invitations enonoh.” Tn this 
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loint of finances Dr. Holmes was in tlie like condition 
dtli pretty much all his friends and nei<,dil)ors; the 
ew wlio were called rich were only less j)oor than the 
thers, and all alike, rich gentlemen or ])ooi' gentle- 
len, took work for granted as the inovitahlc lot of 
lan and entirely in accord with the highest i>reten- 
ions to gentility. Those who were lazy only worked 

little less hard than the others. It is true that the 
jcturing part of Dr. Holmes’s work, in addition to 
eing hard, was disagreeable ; and the pay certainly 
ms meagre, — ridiculously meagre, hy any modern 
tandard. Still he had no right to consider, and did 
ot consider, his lot an especially had one in eompar- 
3on with the average of his compeers. 

Here is a letter sketching his family matters at this 
ime: — 

TO PHINEAS BjVR>rES. 

December 4, 1842. 

My dear Barnes, — I am sorry to liave to say in 
eply to your kmd invitations on behalf of the Com- 
littee of the Lyceum, that I have felt obliged to 
eelino all invitations to lecture during the present 
eason, on account of my other occupations. If I 
ad not made up my mind on this point, I should 
ave [been] tempted to Portland by the desire to see 
n old friend and what would be to me a new city. 

I will not let my answer go without taking the op- 
iortunity to give a rub at that old chain which was 
nee bright enough, but which in the lapse of time 
las got a little rusted, as everything must that is not 
u daily use. Can you believe that it is almost twenty 
ears since we took our strolls together beneath the 
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Andover? What a difference between the micro- 
scropie view of years at fifteen and the telescopic look 
of tliem at thirty! I believe you learned, when you 
were here, that there was a second edition of your old 
acquaintance, an o. w. h., who now numbers the 
goodly period of twenty months. I think, too, that 
you are more abundant in olive branches than myself 

— if I remember your domestic record. I may, per- 
haps, come on au exploratory tour to your oriental 
regions some time or other, and ascertain for myself. 

When you were here, I believe I was living as a 
temporary bachelor, and so you only saw the worse 
half, or third rather, of my interior. The time has 
gone away very fast, and with the exception that my 
then rusticating companion is scribbling fearfully in 
a gi'eat book of visiting accounts at my side, every- 
thing goes on much as it did then. I am getting a 
little more practice us I grow older, but ratlier slowly, 

— talcing rather more intex’est in my jM'ofcssion, — 
gradually depositing the turbid particles of juvenility, 

— not sitting up quite so late, — drinking, singing, 
smoking in a more subdued vein, but on the whole 
cheerful and comfortable. I am afraid you will not 
meet our friend Roby in your quarter of the globe 
very soon, for two reasons : one that he is sitting in 
a professional chair at Baltimore, — the other that he 
has in the calmest and quietest manner possible gone 
and engaged himself to a fine, rosy, buxom, and de- 
lightful young lady who will, I suspect, make him 
rather more stationary in his habits. 

So if you wish to know anything about me or mine, 
you must come and ask me, as the Spartans said — ■ 
or pretty near it. The great book is shut up, and 
the sillt ffown is nut on. and the hnnnet is frirthenmiriDf 
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)r an evening sally to an aunt’s of that name, and in 
fcler to avoid that most severe trial of woman’s affec- 

on, — ten minutes’ delay after she is armed ami 
quipped for a tea fight or other social struggle, — I 
lull bid you good-night with a thousand good wishes 
id kind reeoUectioiis. 

When Dr. Holmes was married lie bought a house 
i Montgomery Place, No. 8. But the shrine-hunter 
ill now look for it to little purpose ; for well did the 
•oetorsay: “ We Americans live in tents.” January 
, 1885, he wrote to Mrs. Kellogg; “ Yestei’day morn- 
ig I passed through Montgomery Place, and found 
orlcmen tearing out the inside of No. 8, where we 
ved for eighteen years, and where all my children 
ere horn. — Not a vestige is left to show where 
XV old Cambridge house stood. — We must make our- 
dves new habitations — that is all; and carry our 
■membranees, associations, affections, all that makes 
ome — under the new roof.” Montgomery Place 
’terward became Bosworth Street, a purlieu not sa- 

ny, though much given over to eating-houses ; it is 
DW for a third time being revamped. 

From this house the Doctor moved to Charles 
trect, on the river-side, near Cambridge bridge, 
he house had a beautiful outlook over the estuary of 
le Charles to the range of hills which made the 
estern horizon, and the Doctor greatly enjoyed the 
jars spent here; he was in the heyday of his fame, 
id life seemed full of happiness. In time, however, 
3ver-ending “progress,” the fell destroyer of all 
)mfort in the United States, “improved” him out 
I this place also ; and Charles Street became a noisy 

vr r V. 1870 iLq 
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Doctor pulled up his teut-stakes again, and fled far 
down Beacon Street, still, however, clinging to the 
river-bank. In this third house he lived the rest of 
his days; for “improvement” was only threatening, 
not achieved, at the time of his death. Pie became 
much attached to this house, which rvas much larger 
and handsomer than its predecessors. Pie told, with 
glee, how the sun lay all day long in its front win- 
dows, and what a grand view he had from his library 
in the rear. He wrote to Motley: “We have really 
a charming house, and as I turn my eyes to the left 
from this paper I seem to look out on all creation. 
Bunker HiU, and the spires of Cambridge, and Mount 
Auburn, and the wide estuary commonly called Charles 
Eiver, — we poor Bostonians come to thiiik at last 
that there is nothing like it in the orbis terramm. — 
I suppose it sounds, to one who is away, like the 
Marchioness with her orange-peel and water.” 

It is an interesting circnmstance that many long 
years before Dr. Plohncs came to live in this iiouse, 
its site was a small patch of dry land rising amid the 
waters of the Charles River estuary, which no one 
had then dreamed of “filling” and using for building 
purposes; and the Doctor in his early days used to 
look at the little island and say to himself that he 
shoidd like to have a house on it. This reminiscence 
was one of the motives which led him to select this 
especial situation. 

Every one who saw Dr. Hohnes in Boston would 
have had difficulty in imagining him as other than a 
city-denizen, so completely did he look and seem that 
character. Yet he almost indignantly repudiated tlie 
idea, as though an incapacity to enjoy country life 
indicated a shortcoming in character. He said that 
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is city life was a necessity reason of asthma, and 

10 exactions of labor. For a while be owned a place 
t Pittsfield, to which he went in the .spring of 1849, 
nd where he passed the next seven .summers. lie 
mote to Mr. Holker Abbott: “The jilaee on which I 
ved during- seven summers, 1849-1850, was in Pitts- 
eld on the road leading to Lenox. Tlie place eon- 
lined 280 acres, and was the residue of a section six 
lilcs stpiare bought of the State — or Province, more 
ii’operly — by my gTeat-grandfather, Jacob 'Wendell. 
Ihe Province held it directly from the Indians. All 
f the present town of Pittsfield, except one thousand 
ores, was the property of my great-grandfather, 
fhose deed used to hang in the entry of my house, 
t was dated in 1738.” 

The Doctor constantly referred to his life at Pitts- 
leld, not only in his letters but in his writings, and 
Iways with affection. He made many friends there, 
specially Mrs. Caroline L. Kellogg, whose pleasant 
stters of I’eminiscences cheered him in his old age, 
-nd called forth lively responses so long as he could 
rrite. The place bore the old name of Canoe Meadow. 
‘From those windows at Canoe Meadow,” he says in 
57.s-fe Vamier, “among the mountains, we could see 

11 summer long a lion rampant, a Shanghai chicken, 
,nd General Jackson on horseback, done by Kature 
n green leaves, each with a single tree.” And in The 
4.utocmt he speaks of “that home where seven blessed 
nmmers were passed, which stand in memory like the 
even golden candlesticks in the beatific vision of tbe 
loly cb-eamer.” In 1885 he wrote to Mrs. Kellogg: 
‘ When you meet any one who you think remembers 
ne, tell them that I am loyal to the place where I 
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tlie very stones of it ai-e precious to me as those of 
Jerusalem to an ancient Hebrew.” This letter to Lis 
mother gives a pleasant glimpse of the daily life : — 

TO ariis, ABiEn holmes. 

PiTisniiLD, August 17, 1849. 

My dear Mother, — I received a very pleasant 
and facetious letter from mine ancient brother John, 
full of right inerrie quips and jollities, for the which 
he will please accept my best thanks and acknowledg- 
ments, with the request, in the words of the razor- 
strop man, for a few more of the same sort. Since I 
wrote you we have had a week of weather, which, if 
we were not interested greatly in the greenness of 
grass and clover, would have been hard to bear. But 
mark you — no east winds — and after a very gentle 
touch of dog-days it has come out clear and cool, the 
mountains sharply defined, and my lawn (that is to 
be) so amazingly restored, regenerated, and rejuve- 
nated, that my eyes can hardly believe the change. 
In the mean time wo have been reading and doing 
indoor work. I work in the woods sometimes, for 
they are habitable in all weather, — and have even got 
so far as a quiet game of backgammon, in which it 
proves that the grey, etc., etc., is the better, etc., etc. 

To-day Amelia went out in the forenoon with the 
“kerridge,” while I rode my little horse over to 

Lenox to see Mr. and Dr. Neil. Mr. ’s 

place, which we propose to visit again soon in proper 
style, is one of the most beautiful spots I ever saw 
anywhere. I visited it some years ago when it was 
building, and it appeared to me perfect almost to a 

miracle. One of Mr. ’s daughters — a great 

lover of the nlcturesaue and beautiful — the celebrated 
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liss “ liaving iiiarriccl a young slip of pliiloso- 

hy and poetry whoso terroslrial name is , is 

bout to build anotlier house alongside of ; and 

Irs. Butler — the tragedy queen herself — has se- 
icted another spot, on the margin of tlie saine lake 
diicli he overlooks, as the seat of her future residence. 
l 11 this is within an hour’s ride of wliere I am, and 
lany of the same beauties they come so far to seelt 
re round me here in Canoe Meadow, with otlier.s 
eculiar to this place. So that I am contented enough 
dth my own locality, though I can do homage to the 
larvellous charms of the more remote and secluded 
ook which they have chosen. . . , 

This letter to his sister also has pleasant references 
D the place : — 

TO MRS. CHARLES W. tIPHAlI. 

S Montgojiery Place, October 16, 1849. 

My dear Ann, — It gave me more pleasure to 
nd that you were pleased with my versicles than you 
an have had in reading them. I was all the more 
ratified because I liked them myself, and could not 
elp thinking beforehand that others might also, 
diey were written at one sitting, and I, who am 
pt to be a slow coach, have rarely done so much 
dthout a break or two in the work of composition. 

I cannot promise, but I hope we shall be able to 
un dowi to Salem in the course of a week or two. 
N& shall be very glad, you may be sure, to see you 
11 after so long an absence, which has been indeed 
ingularly hapjiy to us in everything but separation 
rom our friends. I hope some time we shall see you 
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pitality tlian in town, and where it takes a great deal 
less to make a visitor eontented than in Boston. I 
must say it comes a little hard to take up the burden 
of work and obligation which has been so long laid 
down, — but here I am — the hills, the green fields, 
tlie streams, tiie magnificent woods, all beyond the 
sunset, and my table covered with papers, my hand 
at this moment cramped with writing, and everything 
in bustling preparation for a new campaign of lectur- 
ing. Well, I have earned a right to a share of labor 
by a long and glorious vacation of ease, and I mean 
to go at it as my ploughmen went at their patches the 
other day. 

I have a great many things to tell of country expe- 
rience and pleasures, which I can do better by word 
of mouth than on this scrap of paper, and so, till I 
see you, good-by, with many thanks for your praises 
and kindest wishes to all. 

In 1883 he wrote to John 0. Sai’gent: “I am 
glad, my dear John, to know that you are taking your 
comfort in the midst of your own acres in my dear 
old Berkshire, where I once thought I should have a 
permanent summer home. I have never regretted 
my seven summers passed in Pittsfield, and never had 
the courage, though often asked, to visit the place 
since I left it. I have one particularly pleasant re- 
membrance about my place, — that I in a certain sense 
created it. The trees about are all, or almost all, of 
my planting, — many of them not more than a foot 
high from English nurseries, others transplanted by 
myself and my tenant. Look at them, as you pass 
my old place, and see how much better I have deserved 
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And later still, to Mrs. Kcdloo-o-: — 

“A Inippy iS^ew Year, my dear Mrs. Kellogg-, and 
s many siiuli as you can count until you reach a 
undred, and then begin again, if you like the planet 
'ell enough. 

“But how good you are to send me all those cxcel- 
;nt and to me most interesting photogra]ihs ! I de- 
ght in recalling the old scenes in this way; changed 
s they arc, I yet seem to be carried back to the broad 
treet — East Street, down which I — we — used to 
rive on our way to the ‘ Four Corners ’ and ‘Canoe 
leadow,’ as my mother told me they used to call our 
Id farm. I wonder that Pittsfield is not a city by 
Itis time. It seems almost too b.ad to take away its 
liarming rural cliaraeteristics, — but such a bcauti- 
ul, healthful, central situation could not resist its 
cstiny, and you must have a mayor, I suppose, by 
nd by, and a common council, and a lot of aldermen, 
hit you cannot lose the sight of Greylock, nor turn 
be course of the Plousatouie. I can hardly believe 
bat it is almost thirty years since I bade good-by to 
be old place, expectiug to return the next season. 
Ye passed through the gate — under the ma2)le which 
sed to stand there, and is jirobably in its old jdace, 
3 ok a look at the house, and the gi-cat pine that 
tood, and I hope stands, in its solitary beauty and 
randcur, — rode on — passed the two bridges, reached 
lie station — tlie old one, — I think you have a better 
ince — and good-by, dear old town — well, that is 
be way.” 

Probably the reason why the Doctor left Pittsfield 
1 indicated by this extract from a letter published by 
Irs. Fields in her article in the Century Magazine: 
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justly styled by Bakae tine flaie ouvcrte. There is 
no end to the expenses it entails. I was very anx- 
ious to have a country retreat, and when iny wife had 
a small legacy of about two thousand dollars a good 
niauy years ago, we thought wo would put up a per- 
fectly plain shelter with that money on a beautiful 
piece of ground we owned in Pittsfield. Well, the 
architect promised to put the house up for that. But 
it cost just twice as much, to begin with; that was n’t 
much ! Then we had to build a barn; then wo 
wanted a horse and carryall and wagon ; so one thing 
led to another, and it was too far away for me to look 
after it, and at length, after seven years, we sold it. 
I could n’t bear to think of it or to speak of it for 
a long time. I loved the ti’ees, and while our children 
were little it was a good place for them ; but we had 
to sell it, and it was better in the end, although I felt 
lost without it for a great while.” 

In 1870 Miss Harriet Putnam (now Mrs. H. J. 
Hayden, of New York), sent him an apple ^'’stolen" 
from a tree which overhung the road m front of his 
old house, and he replied thus ; — 

We owe, alas ! to woman’s sin 

The woes with which we grapple ; — 

To think that all onr plagues came in 
For one poor stolen apple ! 

And still we love the darling thief 
Whose rosy fingers stole it ; — 

Her weakness brought the world to grief, ' 

Her smiles alone console it I 
— I take the “ stolen ” fruit you leave, — 

(Forgive me, Maid and Madam,) 

It makes me dream that j'ou are JJve, 

And wish that I were Adam ! 



The “ Pine-Tree ” at Pittsfield 




CHAPTER Vni 


THE ATLANTIC; THE AUTOCRAT 

Thus the years drifted along until only a couple 
more were required to bring Dr. Holmes to the sober- 
ing line of the lialf-century, to the “ fiv’e-l)arred gate,” 
as he called it. He wrote afterward of Dudley Ven- 
ner, that “he liad entered that period which marks 
the decline of men who have ceased gi’owing in know- 
ledge and strength : from forty to fifty a man must 
move upward, or the natural falling off in the vigor 
of life will carry him rapidly downward.” He him- 
self was near the exit from the period which he thus 
described, and his name had scarcely been heard out- 
side of the New England corner. In Boston his friends 
knew him only as a clever man, a medical professor 
who lectured creditably, a poet whose lines were good 
enough to have been once or twice gathered into a 
volume, a shrewd humorist, a merry wit, delightful 
in the chance encounter, not to be surpassed at the 
dinner-table, and of much usefulness upon so-called 
“occasions.” It was a sufficiently pleasant and sat- 
isfactory life, from day to d.ay and year to year, if 
one had no especial ambition; and, for this matter, 
nothing indicates that Dr. Holmes had been disturbed 
in his contentment by any notion that he had in him 
uuexploited value. Yet the discovery was about to 
be made, as unexpectedly to himself and others as 
when the ordinary pasture is suddenly discovered to 
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Tlie country was witliout a first-rate, purely literary 
magazine. Putnam’s Hagazinc, which by its merit 
had deserved to live and prosper, had uncxplainably 
died. Now the publishing firm of Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., established in Winter Street in Boston, un- 
disfiouraged by the fate of t]ii.s predecessor, gallantly 
resolved to renew the experiment, and invited James 
Eussell Lowell to act as editor. He accepted, but 
“made it a condition precedent” that Dr. Holmes 
should be “ the first contributor to be engaged.” ^ 
“ I,” said the Doctor long afterward, “ who felt myself 
outside of the charmed circle drawn around the scholars 
and poets of Cambridge and Concoi'd, having given 
myself to other studies and duties, wondered somewhat 
when Mr. Lowell insisted upon my becoming a con- 
tributor.” “I looked at the old Portfolio, and said 
to myself, ‘ Too late ! too late. This tarnished gold 
will never brighten, these battered covers will stand 
no more wear and tear; close tliem, and leave them 
to the spider and the bookworm.’ ” But Lowell, with 
shrewd insight, pertinaciously applied a friendly pres- 
sure, and Holmes yielded. As he afterward said: 
Lowell “woke me from a kind of literary lethargy 
in which I was half shunberiug, to call me to active 
service.” His usefuhiess began at once, for he chris- 
tened the unborn babe; and the name of The Atlan- 
tic, since so famous, was his suggestion. That he 
engaged thus early in this undertaking was most for- 
timate, not only for himself and for the reading world, 
but for the enterprise, which had been projected in 
a most impropitious time, — the disastrous year of 
1857. Only once before, in 1837, had the country 

1 Letter to Holmes, December, 28, 1884. Lowell’s Letters, 
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been tried by such financial ruin. Even tlie tweiity- 
flve-eent piece, wliieli was the price of a single nuinber 
of the new magazine, was now jealously regarded by 
many a one, who had heretofore spent his dollars 
carelessly. Tliat the craft launched into such stress 
of weather survived the storm was by many attributed 
to the attraction of Holmes’s spirited and witty pa- 
pers, which brought cheer and liveliness to worn 
minds sadly in need of such wholesome influences. 
Howells well said that Dr. Holmes “ not named, but 
made. The, Atlantic^ 

The nom de plume,, under which the new writer 
appeared, was happily chosen. The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast- Table, now for more than a generation 
a household word, was odd enough to attract curiosity 
when it first struck upon the public ear. “L’Auto- 
cratc a la table du dejeuner, titi’e bizarre ! ” exclaimed 
a puzzled Frenohuian, writing in a land where they 
have no breakfast-tables. And it was a jolce, which 
may have been also a truth, that “the proi)rietor of 
a well-known religious weekly” assumed it to be a 
cookery-book. But the writers for the religious pa- 
pers depreciated it from the start, and indicated an 
opinion that its writer might himself in the dread 
hereafter become the subject of cookery. 

Yet though the Autocrat seemed a new birth, he 
was in fact already past his majority. “I was just 
going to say, when I was interrupted,” he now be- 
gan. The interruption had lasted somewhat more 
than quarter of a century; for in the New England 
Magazine, which lived briefly from 1831 to 1835, 
Dr. Holmes had published two papers under this same 
name and of much this same plan, — papers which 
novAT* QfepT'wnrfl ■np'pmif. fn Uc rpnrinfpfb "Mow. 
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he said, “the recollection of these crude products of 
his uncombed literary boyhood suggested the thought 
that it would be a curious experiment to shake the 
same bough again, and see if tlie ripe fruit were better 
or worse tlian the early windfalls.” 

It is not worth while to discourse in the vein of 
the literary critic concerning The Avtocrat; if all the 
discussions which have been written concerning the 
book should be gathered together, they would make 
another volume ns large as itself, and anything w'hich 
can be said now can be only commonplace repetition. 
To speak of the “epigrammatic wisdom and tender 
fancies of The Autocrat" would be quotation; to 
dwell upon the abundance and the rare originality, the 
wit, beauty, and infinite variety of its similes, would 
be like calling attention to the logic of Plato or the 
dramatic gift of Shakespeare. George William Cur- 
tis said, with his wonted .skill: “The index of The 
Autocrat is in itself a unique work. It reveals the 
whimsical discursiveness of the book, the restless 
hovering of that brilliant talk over every topic, fancy, 
feeling, fact; a lunnming-bird sipping the one hon- 
eyed drop from every flower, or a huma, to use its 
own droll and capital symbol of the lyceum-lecturcr, 
the bird that never lights. There arc few books that 
leave more distinctly the impression of a mind teem- 
ing with riches of many kinds. It is, in the Yankee 
phrase, thoroughly wide-awake. There is no languor, 
and it permits none in the reader, who must move 
along the page warily, lest in the gay profusion of the 
grove, unwittingly defrauding himself of delight, he 
miss some flower half-hidden, some gem chance- 
dropped, some darting bird.” After all the literary 
dissectors had had and used their chance, as best they 
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could, Dr. IIolme.s liimself said, a.s u.'jual, the host 
thing: “This series of papers was not the re.sult of 
an ex])rcss premeditation, but was, as I may say, 
dipped from the ruunhif/ stream of mi/ thoiKjhtx." 

Let it not, however, he sujiposed that the admira- 
tion for the essays of the Autocrat was a stream wliich 
broke against no stone, encountered no snag.s. The 
critics, that strange class of men who never cease from 
pronouncing opinions, wholly nndiseouraged by the 
fact that in a large percentage of eases they prove to 
be wrong, suggested various reasons for holding the 
new writer cheap. Some cried out that he was un- 
dignihed; others would have it that he was nothing 
more than an “inordinate egotist;” another didn't 
think that his puns were very good; anotlier was 
offended at his use of slang; and some one suggested 
that the poems, which were scattered among the 
pages, though brilliant, “showed as ill as diamonds 
among the spangles of the court fool.”^ But after 
all, the critic is only the mosquito of the literary 
world, he mtiy sting an author into momentary dis- 
comfort, but he cannot kill a book. And by the way 
it is pleasant to think that Dr. Holmes, though often 
thereto solicited, as the gentlemen of the law like to 
express it, obstinately refused to become a critic and 
reviewer. He said that he disliked such work. He 
did, indeed, review The Lujht of Asia, but his paper 
consisted wholly of sentences of praise and quotations 
from the poem ; and if he did other woi'k of the kind 
it has escaped me. Perhaps in criticism he encoun- 
tered the same difficulty which had interfered with 

* See the article by Fr.ancis H. Underwood, writing as a good 
witness from his own knowledge, in Scribner’s Illuslrated Mag- 

nrinp- Mnv 1870. vnl wiii. 1. t>. 121- 
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Lis professional practice, — an antipathy to cutting up 
people. 

The majority vote has long ago established it that 
The Autocrat is the best of Dr. Holmes’s prose work. 
It is somewhat uneven; the two or three numbers 
wliicli followed the brilliant opening one were hardly 
equal to it; the writer seemed not quite settled to his 
new work; but immediately thereafter lie caught the 
pace again and held it .steadily to the finish. It is 
probably true that the best things in 'The Autocrat ave. 
the best things that Holmes ever wrote. Yet it is 
difficult to judge accurately in such a matter. When 
a writer makes a genuinely new departure in litera- 
ture, gives the world something which, however it 
may he compared in any one or another single point 
to something which has gone before, yet is as a whole 
original, the atmosphere of freshness and piquancy 
will seem always thereafter to cling around it, so that 
a reader will fancy that he would single it out as the 
first-born of genius even if ho were ignorant of the 
chronology. 

One thing Dr. Hohnes’s neighbors could allege 
with pride and with truth: The book could have 
been written only in New England, and by a New 
Englander. The audience which was present to the 
mind’s eye of the writer, whom instinctively he ad- 
dressed, was made up from the peojilc whom he met 
daily in the streets of the town. The flavor was as 
local, as pungent, as unmistakable, as that of a cran- 
berry from the best bog on Cape Cod. It was not 
even “Americau,” in any possible meairing of that 
most vague and perplexing of national adjectives; it 
belonged to the little northeastern corner of “ Amer- 
ica; ” and was almost as local as the “pudding-stone ” 
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of tliat neigliborlioocl, whieh luirl once been the topic 
of some of the Doctor’s lively stanzas.* It is said! 
and litcra scripta mannt, — altliough that dread word 
“provincial ” fills the air with its damning sound. I 
know that some excellent men have been in a groat 
taking of late about this matter of provincialism ; they 
say that the people of the United States were “ pro- 
vincial ” until somewhere about the time that Eich- 
mond fell and Lee surrendered, — events which, it 
would seem, wrought a change in this partieidar and 
eliminated the unpleasant quality; yet they are so 
worried lest this elimination slioidd escape the notice 
of Europe, nay even of the very people of this coun- 
try, that they cannot open their mouths or take their 
pens in hand, without proclaiming the glad tidings of 
our emancipation with that surplusage of protestation 
whieh is always so disturbing. "Was, then. Dr. 
Holmes indeed “provincial”? He was so in precisely 
the same way in which — let us say, for example — 
Sir Walter Scott was so. In fact, he was racial. 

When the first settlers came to Massachusetts, they 
were, as everybody knows, the Lord’s “peculiar peo- 
ple,” and tolerably, or intolerably, peculiar in w'orldly 
ways also. During the many generations which suc- 
ceeded, they lived in much isolation ; immigrants 
rarely invaded the uninviting region ; it is true that 
the Irish invasion had set in before Dr. Holmes began 
to write; but at that time these new-comers had been 

I An Englishman, though so far removed from the locus, got 
an inkling of this, and wrote in the iSpec(ator; “The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast-Table, besides his perfectly marvellous 
insight into the good side of his countrymen — not the Ameri- 
cans, understand, but the born New Englanders — had in him, 
in a full degree, the power of expressing their drift, of revealing 
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filiiefly laborers and servants ; their gifts in tlie way 
of statesmanship were not suspected, and the condi- 
tion of llibcrnocracy was not yet foreseen. All tins 
time the descendants of the Puritans bad had New 
England to themselves, had been free to develop along 
such linns as their idiosyncrasies suggested, and had 
availed themselves of the opportunity. If they were 
a little less picturesquely singular at the end of two 
centuries, if they had lost some traits which were dan- 
gerously near to the ga-otesque, they were not the less 
individual. In religion and in thought, in a philoso- 
phy of life, in their views of what men should strive 
to do and to be, they had moved very iiidepeiidently 
according to views of a quite local scope, worlcing out 
theories and principles which were all their own. 
Morally and intellectually they were easily to be dif- 
ferentiated from all other communities of tire world; 
they were even supposed to have developed a new 
physical type; they were tolerably homogeneous; they 
had for many generations kept for themselves a con- 
siderable territory. Not ethnologically or in a scien- 
tific sense of the word, of course, but for all social, 
moral, and intellectual piurposcs they had thus become 
a race. Dr. Holmes now appeared as one of their 
best exponents. He was a New Englander from the 
central thread of his marrow to his outermost rind ; 
he could have made himself nothing else; he knew 
this, and accepted it not as a limitation, but vvith a 
just pleasure, and sense of power. Ho believed that 
it was worth while — that it could fill any reasonable 
ambition — to give expression to New England, the 
place and the people. They were in him and he in 
them. He has had co-lahorers rather than competi- 
tors in the same field, a few of whom have done truth- 
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ful and vivid work. The Autocrat is not a inetm-e 
of New Enjjlaudistn ; it i.s an actual 2)iece of Now 
England, a sample cut soliilly out of the original 
body. Ehia Vcu.n.cr and The Guardian Aiajd are 
different in tbis respect: they contain pictures; they 
are more like the work of other writers distinguished 
in arraying the like scenery and dramatis persona’. 

Such, as it seems to me, was Dr. Ilolmes’s real lit- 
erary relationship to mankind; he certainly was not 
cosmopolitan — fortunately, for after Shakesjieare has 
been e.'i:ccpted,what ei'eativo genius in fiction, who has 
been cosmopolitan, has really made himself a place in 
the hearts of mankind? Some critic will perhaps reel 
off half-a-dozen names of writers wlio seem to liim to 
contradict this position ; but still I believe that to be 
cosmopolitan in the literature of fiction is ijerilous. 
A writer in The Atlantic seems to agree with this 
view, saying that Holmes is “another witness, if one 
were needed, to the truth, that identification with a 
locality is a surer passport to immortality than cos- 
mopolitanism is.” 

If Dr. Holmes was not even national, it is probably 
because there was such a lack of moral, intellectual, 
and social solidarity in the United States that the 
quality of nationality was not reasonably within 
reach; the South, the AVest, New England, the mid- 
dle seaboard States, differed too widely for any one 
person to give expression to them all in the manner 
in which Dr. Holmes gave expression to one of these 
four quarters ; for it would, of course, have been im- 
possible to do this by bringing together characters 
from different neighborhoods, like specimens in a mu- 
seum. So it may be said that Dr. Holmes’s function 
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of the world iu his own day, and to all the world in 
future days. He did it admirably, so as to leave 
notliiug to be desired. So far as New England was 
worth presenting and preserving, his work merits cor- 
responding eulogy. 

In this same connection a word may be given to, or 
wasted upon, sundry persons who have busied them- 
selves in witing about Dr. Holmes, apparently with 
little other purpose than to maintain that he was like 
somebody else. This began as soon as The Autocrat 
had fairly made his success. There are those who, 
whenever any one in the United States does anything 
noteworthy, find out and publish that he is “ an Ameri- 
can soinebody-or-other.” For these people. Cooper 
has been “an American Scott,” Bryant, “an Ameri- 
can Wordsworth,” and so on; every American is 
some Eiu'opean, and is expected to accept the pseiido- 
nyni as a compliment. So at once the friendly' eritics 
began to say that Dr. Holmes was “an American 
Goldsmith,” and regarded the likeness as exceedingly 
striliing, because Goldsmith once studied medicine in 
a perfunctory sort of way. Later on, when this com- 
parison became stale, some one remembered that 
charming old physician Sir Thomas Browne, who was 
then forced to do service for some time. By degrees 
the list was extended ; I cannot pretend to remember 
it in fidl, but a small percentage includes Burton, 
Addison, Steele, Sterne, Dr. Johnson, Smollett, Dr. 
Brown, Father Front, Fraed, Hood, Sydney Smith, 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Cobbett, Drydcn, Pojie, Moore, 
Wilson, Horace Walpole, Gay, Rogers, Thackeray, 
Montaigne, Goethe, Lamb, Coleridge, even Renan, 
and — may it be believed ! — one writer has discovered 
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Dr. Holmes was, in modern literature, wliat croute- 
aiL-pbt is in a Freneh peasant’s menage, — scraps of 
everytliing boiled together. Could one who had so 
many prototypes have furnished anything at first 
hand? Yet one of the few sentences worth remem- 
bering, which the critics have written, was this: that 
Dr. Holmes “was in no sense a writer inspired by 
his culture.” The unknown newspaper writer who 
said this expressed the truth very cleverly. If these 
suggested likenesses amuse any one, they are for the 
most part as harmless as they usually are absurd; and 
yet it does excite a certain amount of indignation to 
see the fair reputation for individuality, which is as 
much an author’s property as his hat or his coat, 
thus whittled away, and pared off until there seems 
little left of that which nevertheless we all know to 
be a real thing and fact. Nevertheless, while no one 
of the multitudes of comparisons which I have road 
ever struck me as having the slightest value, I must 
come under ray own ban, and confess that one day, 
reading what Emerson said of Montaigne (after I had 
passed the first half-dozen words), the thought of Dr. 
Holmes at once arose in my mind: “There have been 
men with deeper insight, but, one would say, never 
a man with such abundance of thought; he is never 
dull, never insincere, and has the genius to make the 
reader care for all that he cares for. The sincerity 
and marrow of the man i-eaches to his sentences. I 
know not anywhere the book that seems less written. 
It is the language of conversation transferred to a 
book. Cut these words, and they would bleed ; they 
are vascidar and alive. Montaigne talks with shrewd- 
ness; knows the world and books and himself, and 
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applicable. lu spite, however, of the fact that all 
this, which is said of Montaigne, might he said of 
Holmes, if any one says that Holmes is “an Ameri- 
can Montaigne,” ho must he contradicted, absolutely. 
Holmes was Holmes ! 

In speaking of Dr. Holmes’s individuality it may 
be worth while, in passing, to remark upon his liter- 
ary solitude. He has told us that, when The Atlan- 
tic was founded, he felt himself “outside the charmed 
circle drawn around the scholars and jDoets of Cam- 
bridge and Concord.” In fact, he never in any part 
of his career allied himself with any school, and never 
had any comrades pledged, by fellowship in aim or 
purpose, to sustain and praise him. As has been re- 
marked (by George WiUiam Curtis, if my memory is 
correct), the waves of abolition <and transcendentalism, 
which for a time swejjt through the land, did not 
carry him along with their tide. Neither had he fol- 
lowers or imitators. To a degree which was singu- 
lar, considering the somewhat peculiar surroundings, 
habits, and influences of the time, he stood by him- 
self. Thus, whatever of success and commendation 
he achieved was genuine and all his own. No elaqxte 
applauded him ; no band of fellow-thinkers proclaimed 
and exaggerated his merits and demanded that he 
shoidd be worshi2>ped as the jireacher of new truths. 
All that came to him was of his own unaided winning. 

Dr. Holmes’s New-Englandisin, as the scope and 
field of his genius, is of course an entirely different 
thing from his Bostonianism, and yet the thought of 
the former naturally calls uji also the latter. In times 
past Boston has been a city which has stimulated the 
affection and the pride of New Englanders, p»crhaps 
even more stronerlv than Edinburp'h used to insnire 
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the like sentiments in Scotehinen. Off in a corner, 
“side-traekecl,” out of the route of travel, as she is, 
the old town has not only filled the hearts, hut has 
even satisfied the aspirations of her citizens. Whether 
she will continue to excite such loyalty now that her 
children are no longer allowed to have her to them- 
selves, hut must be diluted or swamped by the swell- 
ing current of dregs and sediment setting thither from 
those trans- Atlantic regions which certain Americans 
always speak of as “effete monarchies” and “worn- 
out civilizations,” though all the wliile welcoming 
their worst scourings, is a question which the Bosto- 
nian would rather shun than answer. Dr. Ilohnes, 
contemplating this unsavory foreign flood in his later 
days, and writing as an “inveterately rooted Ameri- 
can of the Bostonian variety,” expressed his “hope 
that the exchanges of emigrants and re-migrants will 
he much more evenly balanced by and by than at 
present.” Happily during most of his lifetime he was 
spared this painful spectacle. The good old town had 
its homogeneous population of pnre-blooded Yankees, 
whom he understood, and whose daily haunts he 
dearly loved. “I have bored this ancient city througli 
and through in my daily travels,” he said, “until I 
know it as an old inhabitant of a Cheshire knows his 
cheese.” Of course the Autocrat’s boarding-house 
was in Boston, and it is pleasant to see that, little as 
any of the local names and associations meant to the 
rest of the world, Dr. Holmes found them quite good 
enough for his use. Boston Common is the favorite 
scene in his drama. The school-mistress takes the 
“Long path” there. Hard by was the Great Elm, 
under which other lovers lingered. Nay, the loyal 
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that it has thus far escaped the national mania for 
vast names, and is still “the Frog Pond ” — as if he 
were talking of the famous Serpentine in the heart of 
the world’s great capital. He recalls the days “when 
there were frogs in it, and the foUcs used to come 
down from the tents on ’lection and Independence 
days with their pails to get water to make egg-po]) 
with.” Over it glittered the dome of that State 
House, now tottering in decay and death, hut which, 
for Dr. Holmes, was ever “the centre of liis little uni- 
verse.” He creates “Little Boston” for the express 
purpose of saying through him, as the Greek actors 
through their masks, in a certain exaggerated or ex- 
travagant way, things which he will utter, hut which 
can only he wisely said in this manner. Thus the 
emphatic little man exclaims : — 

“A new race, and a whole new world for the new- 
born human soul to work in! And Boston is the 
brain of it, and has been any tune these hundred 
years! That’s all I claim for Boston, — that it is 
the thinking centre of the continent, and therefore of 
the planet.” 

“It’s a slow business, this of getting the ark 
launched. ... I love to hear the workmen knocking 
at the old blocks of tradition, and making the ways 
smooth with the oil of the Good Samaritan. I don’t 
know, sir, — hut I do think she stirs a little, — I do 
believe she slides; and when I think of what a worli 
that is for the dear old three-hreasted ^ mother of 
American liberty, I woidd not take all the glory of 
all the greatest cities in the world for my birthright 
in the soil of little Boston ! ” 

The unfortunate persons who do not know Boston may he 
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Yet in spite of all liis supreme satisfaction in Bos- 
ton, it is not to be supposed, and it is not true, that 
Dr. Holmes resigned himself altogether willingly to 
such an out-of-the-way abiding-place for a lifetime, 
without occasional painful twinges at the thought of 
the great world without, of which he had had no 
glimpse since his youth, and could now Icnnw only by 
hearsay. lie was not so narrow-minded as that! 
More than once in his letters to Motley and to Lowidl 
he refers, not bitterly, but with something of regret 
and humility in his tone, to his own restricted “pro- 
vincial ” career and surroundings as compared with 
what they were doing and enjoying in those brilliant 
capitals, where all that was best in the world seemed 
to be brought together. Doubtless he felt that he 
too could win admiration in London society, and 
could drinlc deep — and with how groat relish ! — of 
its fascinations. “I have lived so long stationary,” 
he wrote one day to iMotlcy, “ that I have become in- 
tensely local, and doubtless in many ways narrow. 
I should like to breathe the air of the great outer 
world for a while, but I am so sure to suffer from 
asthmatic trouble, if I trust myself in strange places, 
that I consider myself as a kind of prisoner for life, 
and am very thankful that my condemned cell is so 
much to my liking. There are some valuable (piall- 
ties about an old provincial friend like me, to a cos- 
mopolitan like yourself. He keeps the home flavor, 
a whiff of which from his garments is now and then 
as pleasant, I am willing to believe, as the scent of 
the lavender in which fair linen has been laid away in 
old bureau drawers. It is not the fragrance of the 
garden, but there is something which reaches the 
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dead and gone, and what they carried away with 
them.” 

To Miss Eohins, a friend of his daughter, he vigor- 
ously said one day, when he was over seventy-five 
years old, that he should like to live another life, 
[not this same life over again, hut another life] of 
equal length, and in it to do the things which he had 
not done in this one; among these things he espe- 
cially spoke of travel. “1 don’t want to leave the 
world,” he said, “before I have seen it.” It was 
somewhere near the same time that he wrote: “If in 
a future state there shall he vacations in which we 
may have liberty to revisit our old home, ... I 
think one of the first places I should go to, after my 
birthplace, the old gambrel-roofed house, — the jilace 
where it stood, rather, — would be that mighty, awe- 
inspiring river,” the Nile. 

Yet though such disappointments occasionally made 
the Doctor grave, they never made him discontented. 
He stayed in his out-of-the-world home, hearing 
rather than seeing the great mad torrent of life rush- 
ing and swirling by through the nations, and he re- 
mained quite cheerful, partly because it w'as his tem- 
perament always to be so, partly because he had such 
a multiplicity of interests that discontent could find 
no chink to force an entrance amid his occupied 
hours. No man, I believe, ever so refrained from 
a murmur at any part of his lot in life as did Dr. 
Holmes. 

Having launched his barque upon The Atlantic, 
and achieved so brilliant a trial trip thereon. Dr. 
Holmes never afterward allowed himself to be lured 
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sional papers of course floated towards professional 
publications; and I ronembcr that he yielded to the 
teasing persistence of kinship and friendship suffi- 
ciently to contribute two or three articles to The Inter- 
national lieview, when Henry Cabot Lodge and I 
were trying in vain to keep that very heavy craft 
afloat. When The Atlantic went from the hands of 
its projectors (whose business career was not ]>rosper- 
ous) into the control of Ticknor & Fields, who had 
formerly been Dr. Hobnes’s publishers, at tliat “ Old 
Corner Bookstore ” which has beeu famous in Boston 
annals, he stayed with the magazine, — part of its 
“ taclde, apparel, and furniture,” in the phrase of the 
admiralty courts. The publishers of the magazine 
were always his publishei’s, and his connection with 
the successive firms remained ever cordial. Relations 
so long-maintained, so exclusive, and so friendly are 
not of such frequency between author and publisher 
that they do not deserve notice, hlr. Fields was for 
many years a next-door neighbor of Dr. Holmes, and 
proximity and community of interests built up a con- 
siderable intimacy between them. Dr. Holmes placed 
great reliance upon the judgment of Mr. Fields, who 
was well known to have rare skill in his calling. 
Merely as a trifling example, here is one of the Doc- 
tor’s notes, written to Mr. Fields : — 

104 Cii,VKi.Eg Street, February 7, 1870. 

My dear Mr. Fields, — I send this letter to you 
immediately on its receipt, because you are my best, 
I may say my only literary adviser. 

You have now plenty of young blood for The At- 
lantic, and it is a question with me whether others 
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I do not at this moment wish to undertake any new 
continuous labor, but my ambitions are not quite ex- 
tinguished, and I love to cherish tlie idea that I may 
at some future time — not very remote, of course — 
make one or two more literary ventures. 

My preference, I do not hesitate to say, is for The 
Atlantic. But if yon think it might he worth my 
while to try a different audience one of these days • — 
that is, if I could make a good thing of it — I should 
listen to your advice. 

At any rate, I want a word or two from you with 
reference to this and any similar joroposals. 

Naturally Mr. Fields did not think it desirable that 
his contributor, who probably upon a purely mercan- 
tile scale of value stood at the top of The A tiantic’s 
roll-call, should “try a different audience.” Tliere- 
f ore somewhat later on in the same year came this : — 

104 Chabiks Stkeict, August 18, 1870. 

My DEAR Mr. Fields, — I am just beginning to 
clear the decks for autumn action. I think we had 
better talk the matter over any evening that you wiU 
appoint, either at your house or mine — any time 
after eight or half past eight, — inasmuch as we sit 
an hour or so after tea at the west window to enjoy 
the recollection of sunset, — which is premature now- 
adays, — and dig up the roots of remembrances that 
flowered and went to seed in the old summers and 
autumns. 

Won’t you come in any evening it suits you, and 
talk me mto a fine frenzy of ambition and composi- 
tion? 
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The connection continued unbroken, so far as was 
possible through some changes of firm make-up, and 
when Houghton, Mifflin & Co. emerged into ultimate 
and permanent occupancy, it was reestablished with 
them and endured to tlic day of the Doctor’s death, 
so that one of his last visits, if not actually tlie last, 
was made to the parlors of these publishers. In 1885 
he manifested the closeness and sincerity of his inter- 
est in their affairs by interceding thus in their behalf 
with Mr. Lowell : — 

TO JAMES RU.SSEI.L LOWELL. 

October 7, 1835. 

My dear James, — Calling on Mr. Houghton this 
morning on business of my own, he expressed the 
strongest wish that you could be induced to write for 
The Atlantic. I told him that I supposed you had 
received, or would receive, liberal offers from the New 
York periodicals. He does not want to bid against 
other publishers ; but, to use his own language, it 
would not be money that would stand in the way of 
yoim writing for The Atlantic. How much he or 
others would pay you I do not know, but I do know 
that Mr. Houghton has treated me very liberally, that 
he is an exact man of business, that he takes a pride 
in The Atlantic, which I suppose in a literary point 
of view is recognized as the fii'st of the moutldies, 
and that he is very anxious to see you again in the 
pages of the old magazine you launched so long ago. 
I represent his wishes, and I need not say my own. 
You Imow j'our owm value as an article of commerce 
— forgive me, I mean you know what the market will 
pay you for your writings, and of course must consult 
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tions in clioosiug a puLlislier. Other things being 
equal, you might perhaps prefer to publish in Boston, 
and add to the prestige of the city and the Univer- 
sity, But it is not for me to strike the balance. Mr. 
Houghton did not ask me to write to you, — in a very 
hesitating way he said he would like to have me e'peali 
to you about it, seeming to doubt if I should be will- 
ing to do it. I told him I should write, which seemed 
to please him, and which cannot hurt yon in any way, 
as it does not oblige you to answer this letter or take 
any special notice of its suggestions. 

Only in making your plans please remember that 
we have a first-class publisher here in Boston, whose 
proposals may prove worth your consideration. Please 
lay this note by among the fait& pour servir in deter- 
mining where you wiU send your literary fruits to 
market. 

In June, 1890, when upwards of eighty years old, 
he showed his spirit and vigor by suggesting to Mr. 
Houghton that he should like to “enter into a new 
written engagement for the next five years, or such 
portion of that time as I may live.” In this letter he 
speaks of their business relations as having “always 
been so satisfactorily arranged,” and goes on to 
say: — 

“I have written very briefly, simply, and frankly 
to you, having entire confidence in your candor and 
always kind consideration of my interests, where they 
are involved with your own. You have been my pub- 
lisher for a loug time, and I do not wish to listen to 
any outside temptations, even when they come in so 
attractive a form as that of The Forum. My nature 
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‘ I hold it both a shame and sin 
To quit the good old Angel inn.’ 

“Please think my letter over and write to mo at your 
eoiivenicnee.” 

Tliese words lead to a reflection : tliat, apart from 
inferences as to the temper and character of the par- 
ties who so long dealt amicably together, the peaceful 
preservation of this sort of literary and publishing 
jiartnership was an indication of Dr. Holmes’s sagacity 
in business affairs. There used to he a theory among 
his friends of the down-town regions that he was an 
absurdly helpless gentleman in the practical depart- 
ment of life, especially in what they vaguely but hn- 
prcssively called “money matters.” It was altogether 
a mistake. He had a shrinvd, Yankee capacity and 
a soundness of judgment for which he never received 
credit, oliiefly because he never concerned himself 
with the prices of stocks and bonds, or the prospects 
of mills and railroads. Yet it was noticeable that he 
was never duped in such matters, and if he did not 
always know the best investment, he knew and se- 
lected the man who was best able to inform him con- 
cerning it. So in this matter of publishing his books, 
he had the good sense to avoid that jealous and quar- 
relling habit of authors, which leads them so often to 
the flattering fancy that their publishers are growing 
rich on the product of their brains, while they them- 
selves are put off with a scanty paring of their just 
rewards. It was sound worldly, or practical, wisdom 
which made him believe, and consistently act on the 
belief, that in the long rim he could do better by 
keeping the interests of the publishers and himself 
permanently united, than he could do by squabbling 
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about payments or copyrights, by seeking competitive 
bids, and splitting up his allegiance, so that no one 
firm should have that sense of loyalty, good-feeling, 
and a common interest, which means more in business 
than is sometimes supposed. 



CHAPTER IX 


poetry: the SATURDAY CLUB: THE PROFESSOR: 

THE POET 

Before tlae Autocrat’s second advent, Dr. Holmes, 
in his literary character, was known only as a writer 
of poetry ; thereafter he was much better known as a 
writer of prose; and, indeed, he himself seemed to 
make his poems subsidiary by scattering them tlirough 
the papers of the Breakfast-Table Series. It was in 
the fourth paper of Tha Autocrat that “The Cham- 
bered Nautilus ’’ appeared, — “booked for immortal- 
ity,” said Whittier when he read it. The author 
himself and the critics are agreed that it is the best 
poetry that he ever wrote. It was his highest notch, 
his “record,” as the sporting fraternitj’- would express 
it; and the sportiug fraternity understands distinctly, 
through long experience, that the only way to measure 
competitors is by their respective “records; ” averages 
cannot be so accurately established. 

Once, being asked whether he derived more satis- 
faction from having written his “Essay on Puerperal 
Fever,” which had saved so many lives, or from having 
written the lyric which had given pleasure to so many 
thousands. Dr. Holmes replied : — 

“I think I will not answer the question you put 
me. I think oftenest of ‘ The Chambered Nautilus,’ 
which is a favorite poem of mine, though I wrote it 
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The poem repeats itself iu my memory, and is very 
often spoken of by my correspondents in terms of 
more than ordinary praise. I had a savage pleasure, 

I confess, in handling tho.se two professors, — learned 
men both of them, skilful experts ; but babies, as it 
seemed to me, in their capacity of reasoning and ar- 
guing. But in writing the poem I was filled with a 
better feeling — the highest state of mental exaltation 
and the most crystalline clairvoyance, as it seemed to 
me, that had ever been granted to me — I mean that 
lucid vision of one’s thought, and of all forms of ex- 
pression which will be at once precise and musical, 
which is the poet’s special gift, however large or 
small in amount or value. Tlierc is more selfish 
pleasure to he had out of the poem — perhaps a nobler 
satisfaction from the life-saving labor.” 

Was, then, Whittier right, and was “The Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” and of course Dr. Holmes with it, 
really starting on so long a journey into futurity? 
Moreover, is it always by his best verses that a poet 
reaches that moderately remote time which is, of 
course, intended hy the word “immortality,” a word 
inconveniently expressive in its accurate sense? This 
may he doubted. Is some of a man’s work to be 
found in all the “Selections,” all the “Anthologies ”? 
Do the school-children learn his verses, and is it safe 
to quote them in a familiar way to the adult promis- 
cuous public? These are pertinent queries, upoir this 
point of long survival; and some of Holmes’s lyrics 
will stand these tests. But among all that ho wrote, 
if a gentleman of the betting fraternity were to pro- 
pose placing a stake with me on “the favorite ” in the 
race for the “Immortality cup,” I should name — in 
spite of all the wise grooms in the stables of Art and 
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Poetry — not “The Chambered Nautilus,” but “The 
Last Leaf.” Edgar Allan Poe transcribed this with 
his own hand; Abraham Lincoln knew it by heart; 
the publishers selected it from all Dr. Holmes’s poetry 
for printing by itself in an elaborately illustrated edi- 
tion. Hundreds of persons can repeat every line of it. 
Such facts mean much. 

Dr. Holmes hunself was more ambitious to be thought 
a poet than anything else. The fascination of that 
word of charm had bewitched him as it has so many 
others. It implied genius, inspiration, a spark of the 
divine fire, — embellishments not regarded as neces- 
sary for the full equipment of the best man who ever 
wrote mere prose. It signified that he was one of a 
very small band. Moreover, it was pleasant to think 
that no true poet had yet been known to glide down 
the sloping road to oblivion. So beyond a doubt Dr. 
Holmes wanted to be esteemed a genuine pact ; and 
in the moments in wliich he pictured himself to him- 
self in the most pleasing light, it was as a poet. He 
occasionally spoke of his manner of writing poetry, 
— to the effect that when he took his pen in hand, he 
knew not whither it would carry him; he became 
but a voice for the thought which was sent to him. 
Such is the formida for poetic inspiration. He 
who receives it is called a genius. Was there such 
inspiration for Holmes? Was he a genius? One 
can imagine his spirit awaiting with what supreme 
anxiety the answers which may come to these queries 
from one and another of his readers. Let, then, each 
of them make his own answer. I shirk the responsi- 
bility of guiding any one’s judgment in so momentous 
a matter. 
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most; lie, not all of whose meaning is at first obvious, 
and who leaves you much to desire, to explain, to 
study; much to complete in your turn.” It is safe 
to say that Sainte-Beuve would not have ordered Dr. 
Holmes to a very giddy altitude on Parnassus. The 
Doctor was always entirely intelligible upon the first 
reading, — a very comfortable trait, surely, if not the 
most lofty. He was neither transcendental, nor mys- 
tical, nor a purveyor of sensations without ideas, like 
a fleshly form Avithout a real skeleton. If his jolly 
fun, his Avit, his hiunor, his not unkindly yet keen 
satire, his epigrammatic Avisdom, his humanity, his 
genuine and tender patlios, failed to be apparent at 
once and easily to any reader, one can only say that 
really it was hardly Avorth Avhile to have made that 
man able to read. 

There may, therefore, be doubt Avhether or not 
Holmes was a great, inspired poet; but there is no 
doubt at all that he Avas a charming aiihcjer, according 
to a distinction Avhich, it must be admitted, would 
affect the standing of some of the most delightful ver- 
sifiers from the days of Sappho and vVnacreon down 
to this current year. A song, half occult, but not 
less delicious for its lurking semi-concealment, nestled 
in a very large proportion of his short poems, — Avhich 
means his best poems, since there can be no question 
that lyric poetry was his proper field. Truly the lyre 
was never far away from him in his happiest moods. 
His melody was absolutely perfect; he could take any 
form of rhyme ever devised by song-makers, and ren- 
der perfect music with it. Pie was a consummate 
master of aU that is harmonious, graceful, and pleas- 
ing in rhythm and in language. He played with meas- 
ures with such 11 Alt naf.Tll'nl rklQcfoT'Tr ‘no T-TQivflTrwrKa 
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tells US that the Faun displayed in dancing. In all 
respects his literary finish defied fault-finding. Ills 
perfect taste could never he deceived. He had more 
even than taste, or judg-meiit, or discretion; he had a 
quality which must be called tact. Is there in all 
literature a lyric in which drollery, passing nigh unto 
ridierde yet stopping short of it, and sentiment hc- 
coiuing pathos yet not too profound, are so exquisitely 
intermingled as in “The Last Leaf”? To spill into 
the mixture the tiniest fraction of a drop too much of 
cither ingredient was to ruin all. How skilfidly, how 
daintily, how unerringly. Dr. Hohnes compounded it, 
all readers of Englisli know well. It was a light and 
trifling hit, if you will; hut how often has it made 
the smile and the tear dispute for mastery, in a rivalry 
which is never quite decided! It was the best, but 
not the only imstance of his power in this way. The 
like rare capacity may be seen, especially, in some of 
the later of the ])oems written for the meetings of the 
class of 1829. It was the best proof of how truthful 
the Doctor’s sensitiveness was, — so delicate and so 
imerring that it reminds us of some scientific instru- 
ment of the most exquisite mechanism. 

That Dr. Hohnes was easily chief among the writers 
of 'ue?'S d’occasion will bo readily admitted. No mat- 
ter what the occasion, he cordd meet it with a spirited 
poem in the note of perfect sj'mpathy. What a Poet 
Laureate he would have made! Yet he was not 
wasted in a republic. Such was his good nature that 
he did enough of this kind of writmg, — for his own 
reputation almost more than enough. “These ‘ occa- 
sional poems ’ are fatal to any poet save Dr. Holmes,” 
said Whittier ; and certainly there seems to be a pop- 
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best poetry. It rarely is, but there is no iiitriiisio 
reason why it cannot be. If all the “ oocasional ” 
poetry were extracted from the Odes and Eiwhs of 
Horace, how the world would be robbed and the 
school-boys would rejoice I I do not mean to suggest 
an equation between Dr. Holmes and Horace; that, 

I fear, would hardly pass! Yet it may be justly said 
that Horace had not any veiy different kind of genius 
and in.s2)ii'ation from that of Dr. Holmes, of however 
much rarer quality these may have been in the Ro- 
man ; and Horace has already lived some eighteen 
hundred years, and is not yet moribund, — a tolerably 
fair finite “immortality.” * 

That Dr. Holmes was quite conscious of the peril 
he was led into by his singular facility is made evi- 
dent by the following letter : — 

TO JAMES KUSSELIi LOWELL. 

Augunl 3, 1805. 

Mt dear James, — Here is the slipshod jcu d' es- 
prit which you had a fancy to look at. 

Please not let it get out of your hands, as I saw the 
other day a poem of mine in the papers which I had 
considered as a j^rivate manuscript, — I mean some 
lines read at a dinner given to Farragut, of which I 

gave a copy to Mrs. , and to nobody else that 

I remember. 

It seems to me that I have done almost enough of 
this work; too much, some of my friends will say, 
perhaps. But it has been as much from good nature 

* Among the numerous criticisms upon Dr. Holmes’s poetry, 
one of the fairest is to he found in nu article — in other respects 
also very good — which w.as published in the Quarterly Review, 
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as from vanity that I have so often got up and jangled 
my small string of bells. I hold it to he a gift of a 
certain value to be able to give that slight passing 
spasm of pleasure which a few ringing couplets often 
cause, read at the right moment. Though they are 
for the most part to poetry as the beating of a drum 
or the tinkling of a triangle is to the harmony of a 
band, yet it is not everybody who can get their lim- 
ited significance out of these humble instruments. 

I think, however, that I have made myself almost 
too common by ni}'- readiness to oblige people on all 
sorts of occasions. At any rate, many of the trifles, 
which served their turn with the bouquets and the 
confectionery, ought to have withered and crumbled 
with them. 

But am I a woman, that I should fill eight pagelets 
with less than nothing? 

At this place, as appropriately as anywhere, may 
be mentioned a little matter not altogether without 
interest, in connection with the very attractive poem, 
“Dorothy Q.” 

Dr. Holmes’s sister, Mrs. Ujdiam, had a son who 
was named after his uncle. Dr. Hohnes. This gen- 
tleman, living at Salem, and marrying, became the 
father of a little girl whom he named after the hero- 
ine of the portrait and the verses, Dorothy. "When 
Dr. Holmes heard of this he wrote and sent to his 
little grand-niece a couple of stanzas, which make a 
pretty pendant to the original poem : — 

Dear little Dorothy, Dorothy Q., 

What can I find to write to you ? 

You have two U’s in your name, it ’3 true, 
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But tliero ’s this diEBereuco iu the U’s, 

That one you will stand a chance to lose 
When a happy man of the boacded sox 
Shall make it Dorothy Q,. + X. 

May Heaven smile bright on tlie blissful day 
That teaches this lesson in Algebra ! 

Wlien the orange blossoms crown your head, 

Tlien read what your old grcat-unolo said, 

And remember liow in your baby-time 
He scribbled a scrap of idle rhyme, — 

Idle, it may be — but kindly, too. 

For the little lady, Dorothy Q. I 

Here, too, is another scrap. A gentleman, famous 
for a generation as “Tom ” Appleton, wit, ramiteiir, 
and eomracle of all the litcmry Bostonians of his clay, 
in a lottery at a fair drew an album, of which the 
alternate sheets bore prettily painted flowers and foli- 
age. He passed it about to Longfellow, Emerson, 
Holmes, and the rest, asking each to select his page 
and write something upon it; and they, recognizing 
the claims of friendship, did so. Holmes took a page 
bearing a cluster of wild autumnal leaves, and 
wrote : — 

Who thut cau pluck the flower will choose the weed, 

Leave the sweet rose and gather blooms less fair ? 

And wlio ray homely verso will stay to read. 

Straying eiiohautecl through this bright parterre, 

Wliero morning’s herald lifts Ids purple boll 

And spring’s young violet wooes the wanclorer’s eyo ? 

Nay I lot me sook the fallen leaves that tell 
Of beggared winter’s footstep drawing iiigli ; 

There shall my shred of song eusbroudod lie, 

A leaf that dropped in memory’s flowery dell ; 

The breath of friendship stirred it, and it fell. 

Tinged with the loving hue of Autumn’s fond farewell. 

Boston, February 22, 1874. 

On one of the “ occasions ” at which the Doctor’s 
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muse was invoked, quite a tempest was stin-ed up in 
tlie academic teapot of Harvard, of wliieli tlic story is 
sufficiently told in the following letters. The Uni- 
versity seal, it may Le remarked, still bears the more 
modem motto, though popular opinion does not link 
the University and the Church in exceeding close 
comradeship to-day. 

TO WILLIAW AMORY. 

200 Beacon Street, March Qth. 

My dear Mr. Amory, — I enclose the two son- 
nets. If you will look in President Quincy’s His- 
tory of the University you will see that Veritas dates 
from 1643, and Christo et Ecdesice came in some- 
how towards 1700. 

JOHN 0. SARGENT TO DR. HOLilES. 

202 Madison Avence, New York, 
January 24, 1S7S. 

My dear Wendell, — We have a Harvard Club 
here — numbering about two hundred members — 
and, for the want of an older man, I snpjiose, they 
made me president of it last week. Now we have an 
annual dinner, — and the next one is the 21st of Feb- 
ruary. I want to make it a grand success, so I 
propose to advise dropi^ing the clergymicn, who have 
generally been in the majority of the invited guests, 
and asking some representative gentlemen in the va- 
rious careers for which men are educated at Harvard, 
or ought to be. Law, medicine, and priestcraft are 
not the only “liberal” 2 n’ofessions nowadays, but we 
have “ju'ofessional ” architects, agriculturists, paint- 
ers, sculptors, editors, and what not. I ’ve left out 







what-nots. Of course there will he great competition 
to capture you for everything going on in the neigh- 
borhood of the 22d of Fchrnary, hut the Dining 
Committee of the Harvard Club will send you an 
invitation which I beg you to give the preferonco to. 
President Eliot will be there as usual ; but if you ’ll 
come, we ’ll sink presidents of all sorts to their proper 
level and make you the feature of the evening. You 
shall represent just what you please, — only let me 
know your selection of role. I believe pretty much 
all your professors have been at our table, but I 
think you have irot yet honored us ; so for the sake of 
Plarvard, if not for my sake, when you receive your 
invitation formally from the committee, don’t decline 
it without first writing me in tlie premises. 

TO JOHN 0. SARGENT. 

January 2C, 1878. 

Mt dear John, — You will not bo surprised, 
even if you should fancy that you are a little disap- 
pointed, Avhen I tell you that I do not feel quite up to 
the winter expedition you so kindly ami warmly sug- 
gest. I only keep well by avoiding exposure, and I 
am afraid of the risks I should run in the trip to New 
York, mild as the season is and promises to be. It 
is this fear of travelling about which has led me to 
decline all lecturing invitations for some years and 
content myself with my official work at the college in 
Boston. I am more particularly cautious during my 
lecture season, as I must keep well, and am apt to find 
my duties, with the accidental labors, social and lit- 
erary, which crowd upon me, somewhat fatiguing, — 
something more so, let me confess, tlian they were 
twenty or even ten years aeo. 
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Anotlier trouble is tliat I am tired out, completely, 
of getting on to my legs in response to a sentiment 
more or less complimentary, and turning tlie wineli of 
that old Land-organ of wlueL you remember some 
of the first discords. I was asked to a dinner of ono 
of the more recent literary associations here in Boston 
the other day, and I told them I would come only on 
one condition — no copy of verses or speech. Oh, 
John, John, dear John! I would ahnost crawl to 
New York to please you, old friend and constant 
friend as you are, but there are times when the “hop- 
per-grass,” as we country boys used to liear him called, 
is a burden, and I do feel just at tliis minute as if an- 
other cicada-song before the hyacinths are out woidd 
be more than I could carry on my old shoulders. 
Next June I have promised to go to Andover, where 
they have a centennial, and give them a poem of some 
kind or other. Before that time I do not luean to be 
tempted. The Sirens don’t sing to me, confound 
’em, but waggle their wings and tails and try to make 
me sing. For all that I say, if I could just be popped 
down in the midst of the Harvard nurslings and see 
the faces of so many that I remember so well and hear 
their voices and shake their hands, and more espe- 
cially sit somewhere near you on your throne as Mas- 
ter of the feast, how two or three hours — nay, four 
or five, for I am still up to so much on grc.at occasions 
— would reel off into the infinite, staggering under 
their weight of enjoyment! 

I have not been at New York since I had the 
great pleasure of meeting you there, and passed alto- 
gether a most charming week. I hope I shall get 
there again some time or other, for it de-oxydizes and 
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provincial in many of my ways and feelings and pre. 
judiccs as one who lives in the centre of the solar 
system can well he. . . . 

Fehruary 10, 1S78. 

My dear John, — Here you are — letter and son- 
nets — may you have fifty better things to ])lease your 
company with ! I would not have done tliis for any 
other President of tlie Harvard Club, but it has been 
a great pleasure to do my best, however small my 
contribution , to help you through the evening. And 
so God speed you, and may you wake up happy the 
morning after. 

Boston, Februanj 10, 1878. 

My dear Sir, — I regret very much that I cannot 
accept the polite invitation of the Harvard Club to 
be present at their Annual Dinner on Thursday next. 
To show my cordial interest in the Association and its 
anniversary I send you a couple of sonnets, which I 
should have read if I could have been with you, ask- 
ing for them the indulgence which I feel sure would 
have been granted to mo personally had I been one of 
the band of brothers gathered about the table. 

As the construction of the sonnet often renders it 
somewhat difficult to follow perfectly, when listened 
to, I have had a few copies struck off, in ease any of 
the company should care to understand what many 
of them may have heard with more or less dim per- 
ception of its significance. 

A few words of exjilanation. At the first meeting 
of the Governors of the College under the Charter of 
1642, held in the year 1643, it was “ordered that 
there shall be a College scale in forme following,” 
namelv. n. sbipld •f.livOia <^•\^aTA Krvnlra l-\aoiMno* f.liA 
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TOPcl VeriLas. This motto was soon exclmuged for 
In Christi rjloriam ; and this again shortly super- 
seded by the one so long used, Christo el Ecdeske. 
The latter change took place, as President Quincy 
believed, “during the Presidency o£ Increase Mather, 
when a violent struggle was making to secure the 
College under the influences of the old established 
Congregational church.” The date (1700), which I 
have assigned to this last motto, must be considered 
as only approximative. 

The Harvard College of to-day wants no narrower, 
no more exclusive motto than Truth, — truth, which 
embraces all that is highest and purest in the precepts 
of all teachers, human or divine ; all that is best in 
the creeds of all churches, whatever their name ; but 
allows no lines of circuinvallation to be drawn round 
its sacred citadel under the alleged authority of any 
record or of any organization. 

This is what I mean to express in these two squares 
of metrical lines wi’ought in the painful prolixity of 
the sonnet, a form of verse which suggests a slow 
minuet of rhythms stc])piug in measured cadences over 
a mosaic pavement of rhyme, and which not rarely 
combiires a minimiun of thought with a maximum of 
labor. 

May I venture to remind you. Mi'. President, that 
it is nearly fifty years since you, as Editor of a Col- 
lege Magazine, gave a kindly welcome to the earliest 
printed verses known as coming from my pen? I 
was as a bird on the wing then, hardly knowing 
whither I was flying, with the morning sun behind 
me, with all the wide world and the unmeasured years 
before me. Now I am on my nest, and the evening 
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you at least will be as indulgent to my failing as you 
were to niy forming voice; and, for those around you, 

I will trust their hearts and their memories, for we 
are children of the same mother, and to-day we forget 
aU else in the one feeling of brotherhood. 

Fuhruary 20, 1878. 

My bear John, — Many thanks for your letter. 
It rejoiced me to hear that the dinner over which you 
presided was a success, as it ought to have been with 
you at the head of the table. It made me wish I 
could have been there; but I was quite right in stay- 
ing at home, where I had a good deal to keep mo be- 
sides my habitual great unwillingness to go anywhere 
iu the winter season, — I had almost said at any sea- 
son. I got two copies of the Ncto York Times this 
morning, which I was glad to see, and read my own 
letter which I had pretty nearly forgotten. I was 
quite pleased with my description of a sonnet, — 
haven’t we a right to like our own babies? I want 
very much to see the pamphlet, to know all that was 
said, and to live over in imagination that brilliant 
scene at Delmonico’s. 

It never occurred to me that any of our own people, 
even the oldest, would quarrel with the sentiment of 
my sonnets. I thought that possibly I might get a 
hit from some outsider, but inasmuch as Veritas is 
already sculptured over the door of Memorial Hall (if 
I remember rightly), I had a feeling that there was a 
willingness to return to the older motto. It seems 
that my bouquet was like the one I saw Modjeska 
smell of the other evening in Adrienne Lecouvreur — ■ 
had some subtle poison in it — at least for certain 
idiosyncrasies. It will do no harm, though, and there 
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is a good deal to be said in favor of tratb, although 
It poisons some people who have lived too long- upon 
the opposite kind of diet. You will send me the 
pamphlet as soon as it comes out, I know, and I shall 
look forward to it with great interest. 


jVurc/i G, 1ST8. 

My pear J ohn, — I liacl no idea of iny sonnets ^ 
making .sueh a stir. It was rather with tlie idea that 
Veritas should be recognized as the understood motto 
of the College, than with that of having it cut upon 
a new die as the College seal, that I wrote the verses. 
It is only fair to say, in Mr. Quincy’s words: “This 
is the only College seal which has the sanction of 
any record.” I suppose it is a matter of expediency 
whether to make the change or not. Old habits are 
very tenacious, — you remember the old clerk’s mvmp- 
simus for sunqisimus, which he had hung on to so 
long that he would not change it for any Latin 
scholar. 

As for 0 ’s tallc, I do not think much of that. 

Of course he would rather have Eedesiue than Ve?'i- 
tas, and so, perhaps, would a good many of the older 
and more clerical lot like him. 

My dear John, I do not care very much which seal 
they have, provided it is understood that the animus 
of the College is with the grand motto which includes 
the other and everything else worth having. Eliot 
has not said anything about it to me, beyond the 

mere fact that O wrote him a letter. I should 

not think it worth while to quarrel over the seal, if 
it is a matter likely to excite much feeling. The Col- 

^ The sonnets referred to may be found in volume iii. of the 
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luge lias taken suck a firm stand and gone on so boldly 
with its changes, that I want it to settle itself firmly 
in the position it has reached, and not excite needless 
prejudices. If the majority of its well-wishers should 
lie of opinion that the old seal is the true, .seal and re- 
store it on that ground, I suppose the minority would 
acquiesce with a tolerable grace. 

But my sonnets and my letter are aU the contribu- 
tion I expect to make to the matter in question. 

“They have invented a new mode of torture, — • 
readings from one’s poems, by Dr. Holmes and me, 
for the benefit of charities of one kind or another. 
Wo bow oirr necks to the yoke like patient oxen, and 
leaning away from each other as oxen will, strive to 
retrace our ancient furrows, which somehow will not 
gleam along the edge as wlicn the turf was first 
broken.” Thus grumbled James Russell Lowell; but 
Lowell was apt to be somewhat impatient under the 
burdens which are laid upon the favorites in litera- 
ture. Dr. Holmes, on the other hand, with good- 
natured satire, said ; “ Poets read their own composi- 
tions in a singsong sort of way ; but they do seem to 
love ’em so, that I always enjoy it. It makes me 
laugh a little inwardly to sco how they dandle their 
poetical babies, but I don’t let them know it.” 

Betwixt lectures, and “occasions,” and these numer- 
ous pressing invitations of charity-mongers and oth- 
ers, Dr. Holnres certainly dandled his poetical babies 
in public very often; partly because he was really 
obliging, and partly, perhaps, because he was con- 
scious that he and his offspring appeared in company 
to much advantage. Por he certainly read his own 
poetry very effectively, not at all after the fashion of 
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be trained rlietorieiaus, but like a gentleman; tliat 
i to say, with mueli simplicity, yet with a sympathy 
f expression in voice and feature which was very 
harming'. The music of his poem.s got into hi.s read- 
ig- ; and he could be spirited, pathetic, or huinorous 
y turms, with equal and certain inasteiy, being able 
3 present upon the platform all the variet}' which he 
ould conceive at his desk. He always carried his 
udience with him surely, easily, and entirely — and 
ven in Ills old age, when he could hardly trust his 
oice, he still held a great deal of this power. 

Nearly coeval in birth with The Atlantic 3/onthhj 
ras the beginning of the Saturday Club, — an institu- 
ion very famous in Boston. Dr. Holmes says : “ At 
bout the same time [with the establishment of the 
lagazine] there grew up in Boston a literary assocla- 
ion which became at last well known as the ‘ Saturday 
)lub,’ the members dining together on the last Satur- 
ay of every month. The magazine and the Club . . . 
ave often been thought to have some organic connec- 
ion, and the ‘ Atlantic Club ’ has been spoken of, as if 
here was or had been such an institution, but it never 
xisted.” 1 The seed which thus sprouted was, he says, 

trio, or quartette, consisting of Emerson and two or 
hree of his admirers, who fell into a habit of dining 
ogether occasionally at “Parker’s,” an hotel which 
he Doetor r.ather fancifully calls the “Will’s Coffee- 
louse of Bo.ston.” This nucleus “gathered others to 
iself and grew into a club as Pome grew into a city, 
Imost without luiowiug it.” Mr, Underwood, in a 
2 tter to Dr. Plolmes, took him to task for having 
omewhere siooken of the “Atlantic Club” as “sup- 
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posititions.” “You remember,” he wi-itcs, “that the 
contributors met for tliimer regularly. It was a 
voluntary informal association. The invitations and 
reminders were from my band, as I conducted the 
correspondence of tbe magazine. I have hundreds of 
letters in reply, and it is my belief that the associa- 
tion was always spoken of either as tlie Atlantic Club 
or the Atlantic Dinner. . . . Your very decided state- 
ment seems to me (in the ordinary use of phrases) 
erroneous.” But the Doctor would not accept the 
correction and stuck to his colors very positively, 
though the weight of evidence is against him. In his 
Life of Motlc.])^ ho says: “The Club came into exist- 
ence in a very quiet sort of way at about the same 
time as Tho Atlantic Alontldy, and, although entirely 
unconnected with that magazine, included as mem- 
bers some of its chief contributoi-s ; ” and these state- 
ments he never amended. The discussion is of little 
moment unless perchance this Club shall become pic- 
turesque and interesting for posterity as did the Club 
of Johnson and Garrick and the rest, — which I fear 
will hardly come to pass. Certain it is that nearly 
all die frequent (male) contributors to the magazine, 
who lived within convenient reach of the Parker 
House, were members of the Club, or doubtless might 
have been so had they desired; and that for a long 
while a multiplicity of nerves and filaments tied the 
magazine and the Clidi closely together. Equally 
certain it is that from the outset a few members of 
the Club were never contributors to the magazine, 
and that all these nerves and filaments have long ere 
the present day been entirely severed. 
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Whittier 
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is miicli-entitlecl Club. They called it “The Mu- 
al Aduiivation Society,” and sometimes laughed a 
tie, as though the designation were a trifle deroga- 
ry. Yet the brethren within the ])ale were nowise 
sturbed by this witticism. “If there was not,” 
ys Holmes, “a certain amount of ‘mutual admira- 
3n ’ among some of those I have mentioned,^ it was 
great pity, and implied a defect in the nature of 
en who were otherwise largely endowed.” Possibly 
le or two of these gentlemen might have been eriti- 
sed for admiring themselves, but it did seem hard to 
arae them for being sufficiently intelligent and gen- 
ous to admire each other. Would the scoffers have 
jen better pleased to see them openly abusing or 
yly depreciating each other ? There are enough such 
jeotacles elsewhere in literature. 

Outside the sacred penetralia which were shut 
ithin his own front door, nothing else in Dr. Holmes’s 
fe gave him so much pleasure as did this Club. He 
ivecl it ; he hugged the thouglit of it. When he was 
riting to Lowell and Motley in Europe, he seemed 
) think that merely to name “?7<e Cluh," M'as 
[lough to give a genial flavor to his page. He would 
ill who were present at the latest meeting, and where 

^ Besides himself, whom he did not mention, his list was : 
merson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Motley, Whipple, 
nuttier; Professors Agassiz and Peirce; John S. Dwight, Gov- 
iiior Andrew, Eiohard H. Dana, Jr., and Charles Sumner, 
he Chil) has also had among its members, President Eliot; 
rofessors Pclton, Horton, and Goodwin; William H. Prescott, 
G. Appleton, J. M. Forbes, J. Elliot Cabot, Henry James, 
7 . D. Howells, T. B. Aldrich, William M. Hunt, Charles Fran- 
3 Adams, Francis Parkman, James Freeman Clarke, Judge 
lOwell, Judge Hoar, George F. Hoar, Bishop Brooks, and many 
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they sat. He would recur to those who used to come, 
aud mention their habitual seats, — matters which his 
cori'esponclents already knew jicrfectly well. But the 
names were sweet tilings in liis moutli ; and in fact, 
lie was doing- one of the deepest acts of intimacy in 
thus touching the chord of the dearest reminiscence 
which their iiieiiiories held in coiiimoii. By this he 
seemed sure that he would make his letter welcome, 
however little else of news or interest it might con- 
vey. In the later days there came to be something 
pathetic about his attachment to that which still had 
existence and yet for him was almost all a memory. 
In 1883 he wrote to Lowell : “ I go to the Saturday 
Club quite regularly, but the company is more of 
ghosts than of flesh and blood for me. I carry a 
stranger there now and then, introduce him to the 
members who happen to be there, and then say; 
There at that cud used to sit Agassiz, — here at this 
end Longfellow, — Emerson used to be there, and 
Lowell often next him; on such an occasion Haw- 
thorne was with us, at another time Motley, and 
Sumner, aud smaller constellations, — nehulce if you 
will, but luminous more or less in the provincial firm- 
ament. We degenerate laxidatoras texnporis actii — 
we or they, for I am getting patriarchal, and since 
my son is ‘ His Honor,’ I feel as if I belonged to the 
past, — we or they must keep the Club up until you 
come back and bring some fresh life to it.” There 
are many passages in this same strain. 

In 1885, when all the old faces save two or three 
must have been gone, he wrote, in his vein mingled 
of wit and pathos, to John M. Eorbes : — 

“I should like to see Tom Hughes at the Club; it 

is a loner wViilp ainoo T bniro mot, him. Vnu will 
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)me, and if nothing hinders I shall be there ; and, 
tresfuciunt collegium, duofucinnt clubhmn." 
Brilliant indeed must those gatherings have been, 
hen, ont of the dazzling bewilderment of London 
)eicty, which he so dearly loved, Lowell wrote : “ I 
ave never seen society, on the wliole, so good as I 
Bed to meet at our Saturday Club.” But these were 
ords of appreciation rather than of affection ; and I 
incy that few members of the Club felt towards it 
Liite as Holmes did. Partly his sentiment was the 
jsult of the limited sphere of his life; had he ever 
■avelled, seeing foreign lands, mingling with their 
Istinguished people, and becoming in any degree 
jsmopolitan, the Club would have assumed propor- 
ons more accurately adapted to the universe in gen- 
I’al. But in the little narrow Boston routine these 
lonthly gatherings were like nuggets of glittering 
old scattered in a gravel-field. The joy of such 
•easirres sank deep into heart and memory. 

Dr. Holmes could not, of course, say for himself 
hat some of these “ mutual admirers ” magnanimously 
lid for him ; that of all who sat at that Saturday table 
e was by far the most brilliant talker. It is as impos- 
ble by any string of descriptive adjectives to convey 
le charm of his talk to those who never heard him 
t his best, as it is to place the tones and gestures of 
dead actor before the mind’s eye of those who never 
i\v him. Therefore it is best not to try to tell how 
)r. Holmes talked. Only it may be remarked that the 
ages of The A^itocrat give some notion of it, for he 
diced in much the general fashion in which he wrote 
hose papers. Yet he talked better than he wrote. 
Vhe Autocrat held his talk crystallized, but those 
zbo beard it p'lishins’ fresh and fluid from his lips. 
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liked it much better in this form than after the forma- 
tive process had taken effect. For, however charm- 
ingly he might talk with his pen, the tongue remains 
the natural instrument for talking. He wrote, one 
day, to his friend, Thomas G. Appleton ; “ Of course 
your worst rival is your own talk, with which people 
will always compare whatever you write; and I do 
not know that I can say more of this book than that 
it comes nearer your tallc than anything else you have 
written.” It was his own case; The Autocrat 
near to his talk, but did not reach it. Moreover, a 
man of his geuial temperament was immensely aided 
by an audience present in the flesh, listening with 
pleased faces. Then talk seemed like throwing a hall 
against a wall, and striking it at each rebound until 
the game reached the highest pitch of lithe excite- 
ment. He was, I fancy, the first person to express 
a profound respcci for talk. “Remember,” he said, 
“that talldng is one of the fine arts, — the noblest, 
the mo.st important, and the most difficiilt, — and that 
its fluent harmonies may be spoiled by tbe iutrusion 
of a single harsh note.” 

He had also a curious theory about his talking. 
“The idea,” he said, “of a man’s ‘interviewing’ 
himself is rather odd, to be sure. But then that is 
what we are all of us doing every day. I talk half 
the time to find out my own thoughts, as a school- 
boy turns his pockets inside out to see what is iu 
them. One brings to light all sorts of 25ersonal j^rop- 
erty he had forgotten in his inventory.” And again: 
“Talk, to me, is only s^jadiug up the ground for crops 
of thought. I can’t answer for what will turn up.” 
But the wise men thought that this “si^ading” was 
more fascinating to witness than was the subsequent 
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Sometimes lie spoke of it more lightly: “People 
the right kind of ])eople — meet at a dinner-party 
two ships meet and pass each other at .sea. They 
ehange a few signals; ask each other’s reckoning, 
lere from, where bound; perhaps one supplies the 
ler with a little food or a few dainties; then they 
rt, to see each other iio more.” But tlie pleasant- 
; incident on a voyage is to exchange greetings with 
other vessel ; and those who met Dr. Holmes in his 
ime, in mid-passage, were likely to treasure the 
jmory of few more delightful episodes. 

Some persons used to charge him with talking too 
Lich, — a singular charge, for it was an unreceptive 
ind that could have too mucli of such talk. Still 
is was sometimes said, and he himself occasionally 
nitentially declared, after he had chanued a diuner- 
ble for a whole evening, that he wished that he had 
on more silent and gathered more from his convives. 

I a letter to Dr, Fordyce Barker, speaking of hav- 
g met Dr. Carpenter at tlie Saturday Club, he 
id: “He is a great talker, and I sometimes have to 
itch for my innings. I guess he has to, once in a 
bile, for I have a tendency, myself, to linguacity.” 
.V. Edmund Gosse, however, brings good evidence 
r the defence on this point: “Perhaps no man of 
odern times has given his contemporaries a more 
itraordinary impression of wit in conversation. We 
e told that he never overpowered his companions, 
iver held the talk in monologue, but that he listened 
I brilliantly as he spoke, taking up every challenge, 
tpping every anecdote, rippling over with an ilhnni- 
vted c.nscn.dfi of fa.nev and humor and renartec.” In 
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wittingly monopolize conversation. His tlionghts, Ins 
humor, his similes rose as fast, as multituclinous, as 
irrepressible, as the bubbles in the champagne, and 
nothing could prevent their coming to the surface. 
It was in the nature of things that, if there were nine 
men at table. Dr. Holmes would do more than a 
mathematical ninth of the talking. In his character 
as The Profesnor he described himself with humor- 
ous truth; “I won’t deny that sometimes, on rave 
occasions, when I have been in company with gentle- 
men who iwnfen'o.d listening, I have been guilty of the 
same kind of usurpation which my friend openly jus- 
tified. But I maintain, that I, the Professor, am a 
good listener. If a man can tell me a fact which sub- 
tends an appreciable angle in the horizon of thought, 
I am as receptive as the contribution-box in a congre- 
gation of colored brethren.” 

If his comrades gave him the stimulus of sympathy 
and appreciation, if from time to time they interjected 
the spur of clever interruption, they could make him 
strike any pace that they chose. Yet he did not seri- 
ously think that it was always better to give than to 
receive. All who mot him must remember the keen 
expectant gaze with which he wordd fasten his eye 
upon them, attentive to get the full value or beauty of 
whatever they might seem about to say. He greatly 
liked the battledore and shuttlecock of talk, and could 
play the game with skilful adroitness, keeping all his 
marvellous quickness under perfect control. But if 
the other man was a bungler, the expert Doctor was 
likely to find more enjoyment in keeping the feathered 
cork climbing into the air without assistance. 

Colonel T. Wentworth Higginson said once that in 
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ilk was so liiiLitually brilliant as that of Ilohncs and 
jowell, but that they had not learned the London art 
f repression, and often monopolized the eonversation 
oo much; aud he had a reniiniseence of a dinner 
iveu to Dr. and Mrs. Stowe, at which Lowell endeav- 
red to convince Mrs. Stowe that the best novel ever 
n-itten was Tom Jones, while Holmes at the other 
ud of the table was endeavorinj^ to eoiivinee Profes- 
or Stowe (a clergyman) that all swearing owed its 
rigin to the pulpit. The story is as characteristic 
s it is amusing. 

Here is an anecdote which may or may not be ac- 
urately true, but has, I believe, a substantial foun- 
ation. The “Bohemian Club,” celebrating a festal 
veiling in San Francisco, chose Dr. Holmes to mem- 
lership, and at once dispatched a telegram to notify 
dm of the honor. The message reached Boston in the 
ead of night, and no reply was expected. "What 
ms the astonishment of the club when, before ad- 
ournment, a messenger boy brought the following 
espousive dispatch : — 

Message from San Francisco ! Whisper low — 

Asleep in bed an hour or more ago. 

While on his peaceful pillow ho reclines, 

Say to bis friend who sent these loving lines : 

“ Silent, mianswering, still to friendship true, 
fie smiles in slumber, for be dreams of you." 

February 23, 1S74. 

He had a great admiration for Professor Agassiz, 
nd used to call him “ Liebig’.? Extract ” of tlie wis- 
om of ages. And once wlien tbe professor was away 
pon one of bis scientific excursions among some re- 
iiote, semi-civilized peoples, tbe Doctor said: “I can- 
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have, if they boiled down such an extract! ” A gen- 
tlotnau once commented very unfavorably upon this 
little jest, explaining, with more than British gravity, 
that it was a poor one, because cannibals don’t care 
for wisdom, and would only have relished Agassiz 
because he was plump 1 

Ho used to say that he always liked to listen to 
clergymen whose belief ivas stronger than his own, — 
a desire which it was probably not difficult to gratify. 

In his old age lie often fell asleep at church, and 
when a friend once poked a little fun at him ap?’o- 
pos of such an occasion, he explained, with much ear- 
nestness, that it was out of no disrespect for the 
ministry that he had fallen asleep ; and then, with a 
twinkle in his eye, he added, “But wdieu I woke up, 
the elergymaii was preaching very well.” 

It happened once that a considerable body of lion- 
hunters made an attack in force, so that it was by 
no means one of the ordinary occasions. The Doctor 
was asked whether he did not enjoy it. “Enjoy it! ” 
he exclaimed. “ Why, I felt like the small elephant 
at the Zoo, with a cheap excursion party on his 
back!” 

It seems one of the grievous blunders of the order 
of things that the brilliant talker, pouring forth 
thoughts, comparisons, humor, and wit from an eter- 
nal horn of plenty, must become, like a great actor, 
a mere tradition. By and by, perhaps, some of the 
new word-catching machines will be stowed away in 
the corners of dining-rooms where the shining heroes 
of conversatioir are to he among the guests ; but the 
day of our Agamemnon is past, and what is war with- 
out Agamemnon? With no better apparatus than 
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livers and tlie actors of one generation against tlio.se 
another. We do not know whether we are gettiiK^ 
tter thing.s or poorer tlian those which fired the 
thusiasin of our forefathers. Yet there are actors, 
r example Garrick, whoso er[u.Tl few persons flatter 
emselves that they liave .seen in their own day and 
neration ; and Dr. Holmes was a talker of this eali- 
■e and quality. He gathered not the rejiutation which 
deserved, because he stayed at home in a little 
t-of-the-way town, and talked only to his neigh- 
rs, and to the stranger who might occasionally 
L’ay thither. But U'C know his height on the scale, 
i know that we were not deceived in our valuation 
him; and wc listen with tranquil faith wlien many 
mpetent judges, who met him and met the other 
st talkers of his generation, tell ns that our Bosto- 
au had no superior; and we agree when some of 
cm declare that he had not even any jieer. 

Mr. Gosse hopes “that much of the Autocrat’s 
ieeless table-talk has been preserved.” Alas, that 
ch is not the ease ! No Boswell attended him, to has- 
n away from the display and jot down for posterity 
e rare things he had heard. If Dr. Holmes’s talk 
id been remembered in quotable shape anywhere, it 
mid have been so in Boston, and if there were such 
miuiscences here, I think that I should he familiar 
th them; but I know of nothing of the sort. His 
Ik is remembered as the scenery of the clouds is re- 
nnbered, a picture dwellmg in the mind but never to 
produced to eyes which looked not upon it. How 
lefnl this is no one appreciates more keenly than 
es the unfortunate writer of this memoir. I know 
11 well that readers have been expecting to find the 
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lisbed gems of Dr. Holmes’s famous talk; they have 
looked for choice new bits of his shrewd wisdom, for 
some of his marvellous similes which they have never 
heard before, for anecdotes embalming his exquisite 
wit. Tliey have expected a fish, — nay, a miraculous 
draught of many fishes, — but the net comes almost 
empty. Ah, disappointed reader, your disappointment 
at not receiving these things is nothing in compari- 
son with mine at not being able to furnish them to 
you. But they do not exist, — they have sunk away 
and disappeared like the raindrops which fall into the 
ocean; they are irrecoverable. No! save the letters 
herein contained, there is absolutely nothing left of 
Dr. Holmes which is not m formal print under pro- 
tection of tlie laws of copyright. 

The sparkling current of the Autocrat's printed 
talk, which flowed so spontaneously, so exuberantly, 
seemed the outburst of an inexhaustible spring. 
Twelve bucketsful bailed out of it in twelve months 
for the use of The Atlantic were as nothing. So forth- 
with, that which every one was looking for appeared, 
and the waters gushed afresh, only the new stream took 
a new name, and it was now the Professor who sj)oke 
at the Breakfast-Table. Probably enough, the Doc- 
tor, who was ever buoyant and sanguine, did not, in 
the bottom of his heart, feel much doubt that he was 
going to score another success ; but he began with a 
delightfid sentence which may be described as a sort 
of modest compliment to himself: “The question is 
whether there is anything left for me, the Professor, 
to suck out of creation, after my lively friend (the Au- 
tocrat) has had his straw in the brmg-hole of the 
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7ein of liis predecessor; lie eho.sc more serious tojiies, 
le was much graver, and exacted closer attention 
:rom his hearers; I think the “j'oung nian John” 
20 iild hardly have been jileased at the change of dy- 
lasty. There was a great deal of diseu.ssion about 
3reeds and tenets, which have been the subjects of 
?eligious controversy. Dr. Holmes said that he han- 
lled these matters “only incidentally.” His reader.s 
ivill hardly agree with him, — they will think of the 
3ase of the tail wagging the dog. Of course the lively 
3onver,sational style was retained, and the hashes of 
wit and humor were never far apart. By this means 
the Professor held many auditors who otherwise would 
have found him dull. But his hand was ever light, 
sprightly, and varied in its touch, so that no one 
Eagge.d under it. Because the Professor was less en- 
tertaining than the Autocrat, he has been less famous, 
and less widely popular ; yet, being more thoughtful 
and more profound, he has pleased some people bet- 
ter. After the first number was published, Lowell 
wrote to Dr. Holmes that he was “getting his second 
wind.” “I like the new Professor better than the 
old Autocrat. . . . The ‘ Old Boston ’ is an inspira- 
tion.” Mr. Lowell doubtless meant “ Little Boston,” 
and every one will agree with his estimate of that 
spirited and original creation. 

After the Professor became silent, eleven years 
elapsed before the landlady of the famous hoarding- 
house had another boarder whose talk was up to the 
printing standard. Then, in 1871, the Poet took the 
vacant chair at the Breakfast-Table. He was a very 
charming fellow, yet not quite so agreeable as his 
predecessors had been. When the Doctor undertook 
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He was like tlie great race-Lorses who come to the 
pole, matched to heat their own best time : he trotted 
gallantly, but his “record” was too much for him. If 
The, Autocrat and The Professor had not been writ- 
ten, The Poet would have been esteemed a brilliant 
piece of work; but they had been written, and in the 
way of comparison their new comrade brought just a 
trifle of disappointment. The three volumes stand as 
the Breakfast-Table Scries, like the three successive 
pressings of the grapes from an illustrious vineyard. 
The premier cru is the best ; the second is very nearly 
as good ; but by the third squeezing the difference in 
quality cannot escape notice, — still even then one 
says: “They were indeed grapes from a rare good 
soil.” 

Doubtless Dr. Holmes himself saw a difference, 
if not between the books, at least in the reception 
which they severally met with. Li December, 1872, 
in a letter to Motley, he said (note the force of the 
Pvt in the passage) : — 

“ I have had some pleasant words in the Sjiectator 
and the Examiner about my new book. The Poet at 
the Breakfast- Table. But I wrote it to please myself 
(independently of the more vulgar motive) by saying- 
some things which I should feel better for getting rid 
of. A man must tallt himself into the current of 
opinion, or write himself into it, — I mean so as to 
let his individuality — his way of looking at things — 
tell in some way or other on its movement. I am 
curious about the future course of things. It looks 
to me as if my old formula of Eome or Eeason was 
fast working itself out, and I think Rome and its off- 
shoots are to be one of the main dependences of the 
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istenecl in the mud of legend and suj)er.stition, but it 
dll hold a good while yet, and oiiv childi’cu or grand- 
hildren are going- to need it, or they will see some 
rand overturn, and Caleb Cusliing’s ^ Man on horsi*- 
ack ’ sitting on the heap of bloody ashes to bring 
rder baek again. The absurdity' of my ])laying pro- 
ihet to a student of the cyeles and epicycles of the 
last, like younself! Forgive me, and think instead 
if our warmest Christmas wishes which we send to 
■ou and all yours.” 

In point of fact he always did watch the symptoms 
if the age with close interest, and though he was dis- 
rustful of his capacity to read them aright, as being 
lOmewhat apart from his province, yet he occasionally 
rentured his forecast. I remember his saying to me 
hat the vast fortunes heaped up by the “magivates” 
)f oil and sugar, etc., seemed to him to involve the 
perils which might result in the destruction of modern 
jivilization. 


CHAPTER X 


THE doctor’s novels AND KELIOIOUS TEACHINGS 

No attentive readei- of Tlie Pro/es.sor conld fail 
to foresee wliat would bo Dr. Hobues’s next litei’ary 
venture, for these papoi's held tbe slceleton of a story 
and some very well-drawn characters. Accordingly 
in due period Ehic Venner was born, wearing- at 
first the title of Tka Professor's Story, but later 
taking her own name. 

The critics — the trained professional ones, I mean 
— have dealt severely with the book. Tliey admit 
that it abounds in brilliant passages, and that it is 
generously impregnated with New Englandism ; they 
can hardly deny that local color was never shed upon 
paper with more truth and skill than in the descrip- 
tion of the party at “ the elegant residence of our 
distinguished fellow-citizen. Colonel Sprowle.” Bat 
having said these things, some go on to say that the 
book has too much monologue by the autlior, — 
though in this Holmes sinned in the good company of 
Thackeray ; and so good a critic as George M'^illiam 
Curtis wrote: “This colloquial habit is very winning, 
when governed by a natural delicacy and an exquisite 
literary instinct.’’ Otliers think that the characters 
are not real and lifelike, and that the incidents are 
but indifferent inventions. The crowning objection, 
taken by all alike, is, that it is that hybrid creation. 
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lovel with a inivpose. Whether these canons are 
loginas or truths, it is jirohable that a novel written 
:or a jiurpose will rarely survive the elimination of the 
nirpose from popular interest, either by its aehieve- 
neut or defeat. Certain it is, however, that whether 
Elsie Venner was or was not justly entitled to popu- 
larity, she enjoyed it, and for many years was widely 
read, and eagerly discussed, nor is it yet time to be 
3omposing an epitaph for her tombstone. 

It was sufficient evidence of the popularity of the 
story that an effort was made to dramatize it. The 
scheme was hopelessly absurd, in view of the difficult 
moral piu'tiose of the book, and the Doctor regretted 
that the attempt should be made. It signified utter 
incapacity to appreciate his work. It was tried, how- 
ever, and the play was brought out in 18G5 at the 
Boston Theatre ; of course the result was absolute 
failure. There was published in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, in 1894, this account of an interview between 
Dr. Holmes and another person who seems to have 
revived the same jiroject : — 

“ And so you want to put Plsie Venner into a 
play. Years ago, I remember, some one dramatized 
the novel. I went to see it. It was bad, very bad. 
I stood at the back of the box and watched it care- 
fully. It was not Plsic Venner — my Plsie Ven- 
ner; they had made it into a melodrama, and the 
psychology was not there. 

“ But times have changed. Doctor ; the psychological 
drama is fast becoming popular — 

“ Oh, yes, I know that, though I don’t often go to 
the theatre nowadays. I remember seeing Mr. Irving 
when he was here last time in ‘The Bells,’ which is a 
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a wonderful performance, as wonderful as Bootli in 
‘ The Fool’s licvenge.’ But still (anti lie sliook his 
head), — but still I do not thinlc a psychological play 
with Elsie as its heroine would be more successful to- 
day tliaii it was thirty odd years ago. It was a great 
shock to me, that performance, — a great shock. It 
was the novel vulgarized, and I should not like to see 
it again. You may imagine Elsie, with her strange 
eyes and the snake look in them, but you cannot see 
her on the stage: the illusion will not hold there; 
and besides, it would not be easy to find an actress 
who could look like her. The one who acted it in the 
old day.s did not look like Elsie as I saw her. Nobody 
could. No — no (in the softest voice imaginable), 
Elsie was written as the outcome of a theory wliich 
I held very strongly at the time ; and I want to ask 
you to let her remain where I put her — in the 
hook.” 

With the exception of the legend of Eve, 
Veiiner is, yja?' eace^^cnce, the snakc-stoi’y of literature. 
Yet in spite of the high and ancient precedent, some 
people felt so repelled by this clement that they de- 
clared it a fatal artistic defect. Dr. tiolmes does not 
seem to have anticipated this feeling. The snake was 
not repulsive to him ; while writing the book he was 
so desirous to have the rattlesnake vividly present to 
his mind as a living reptile rather than a mere bit of 
natural history, that he procured a live one of pretty 
good size from Berkshire County, and kept it for 
many weeks at the medical school. lie had a long 
stick arranged with a padded kid glove at one end 
and a prodding point at the other, and he used to 
excite the creature, and watch its coiling and its strik- 
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acter. The result of the sort of personal familiarity 
thus establislicd between himself and his ])risoner 
certainly made itself felt in his book, where the rattle- 
snake sensation, so to speak, is marvellously, almost 
horribly lifelike, — no critic ev'er found fault with 
that ! 

His scientific research explored all printed know- 
ledge concerning the reptiles and their venom. His 
friend Dr. Weir Mitchell was an authority on the 
subject, and Dr. Holmes gathered information from 
him, and wrote to him : — 

“ I received from the Smithsonian Institution your 
very interesting Researches on the Venom of the Jlat- 
tlesnuke. I have read a great ])art of it with singular 
interest, having Icept one of these beasts during the 
past summer and watched his ways with great satis- 
faction. 

“ My fellow would not eat or drink. He killed a 
rat or two, but at last one killed him. I could n’t 
find he took offence at the leaves of tlie white ash, 
according to the common notion.” 

The subject continued for a long while to interest 
both men, and ten years later the Doctor wrote : — 


TO S. WEIR MITCHELL. 

Dear Dr. Mitchell, — 


May 15, ISIO. 


I am reminded that I was questioned some weeks 
since, and again tliis afternoon, as to whether rattle- 
snakes are oviparous or Ariviparous. I was somewhat 
puzzled, and much inclined to compression, or ovo- 
viviparoics. Can you not tell me how it is from your 
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may, have loGen Crotalse in an interesting situation, 
and upon whom the sacred obligations of maternity 
devolved while you were their shepherd. Dear little 
helpless innocent creatures ! Did they come naked 
from their mother’s womb into this cold and cruel 
world, or under the shelter of a calcified — an egg- 
shell, in short ? 

This is the question with which I wish to tax your 
knowledge, which I believe is more extensive and 
exact with regard to these interesting fellow-creatures 
of ours than that of any other living person. 

A dozen years later still the same topic called forth 
further interchanges, and Dr. Mitchell sent to Dr. 
diolmea the skin of a rattlesnake of such vast jiropor- 
tions that it almost appeared to he the overcoat which 
some boa-constrictor might have taken off on an un- 
bearably hot day. These notes were a jiart of the 
transaction : — 

Jamary 13, 1883. 

My dear Du. Mitchell, — 

I am mightily interested in your snake-experiments, 
and hope to have a full account of thc’u by and by. 
Do send me that snake-skin you speak of, and per- 
haps I will wear it as a necktie. 

Don’t let ’em bite you 1 Remember poor Dr. Wain- 
wright, and how near you came to being crotalized 
into Hades by that fellow that turned round in his 
box. If you play any such tricks with your “ worms,” 
as Bacon calls ’em, I won’t write your obituary for 
G. W. C.’s paper. Good luck to you and the var- 
mints. 
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Narch 1 , 

ISIy dear Dr. Mitchell, — I am reniiiukd of 
Pope’s line : — 

Pleased with a — raWcr — tickled, etc. 

I don’t think I have it quite right, hut anyhow I 
im both pleased and tickled with iny rattler's integu- 
nent. It is magnificent, — not Tofana or Mailame cle 
Brinvilliers in all her glory of silks and satins was 
dad like one of these. But what a parlous worm it 
was, to be sure ! I did n’t know that jiizon sarpents 
aver grew so big as that. He miust have shed venom 
as a milch cow does her amiable secretion. I have 
got him hung up on my revolver (book-shelves, that 
is), and he hides a library of volumes. And when he 
rattled, how he must have waked the .slundicring watch- 
men, if any such were within range! I should greatly 
enjoy a short biography of this individual sjieeimeu of 
a race which owes so much to your pious laboi's. 

Well, well, — asps and vipers and copperheads, and 
cobras and rattlesnakes of reasonable dimensions I 
know, but a crotalus with the length and circumfer- 
ence of a boa-constrictor is a new acquaintance whose 
Ijarhi if I may so call his integument, is much more 
welcome than his bite woidd be. 

Always, and this time thankfully, yours. 


March 15, 1SS3. 

Dear Dr. Mitchell, — I swallowed your little 
poison-pamphlet at a mouthful. There is something 
wonderfully fascinating about these venomous beasts, 
and I can never read too much about them. 

Everybody admires the wonderful snake drapery. 
If my wife was a little taUer I would have her wear 
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to a hood, — what a sensation it would make, to he 
sure, as she walked along Beacon Street ! 

I am really very proud of it, and keep it displayed 
in my library, where it is a great attraction. 

I have thanked yon for this most piquant and wel- 
come gift before, but I hardly knew what an object 
of curiosity and admiration it would prove to be both 
to myself and others. We all want to know where it 
came from — I don’t think you have told me. 

May 11, 1883. 

My dear Dr. Mitchell, — Have I ever thanked 
you for the Preliminary Report o?i the Venoms of 
Serpents f I read every woi’d of it with the greatest 
interest, and I want to know what comes of your fur- 
ther investigations. It is a' most fascinating subject 
every way, chemically, biologically, and theologically, 
— such a strange manifestation of creative animus. 
The snake-skin continues to be admired, and the rid- 
dle to be read and praised by all whose eyes fall on 
the great scimetar. 

The possibility that Elsie’s story might really have 
a foundation in fact excited the imaginations of many 
persons, and the Doctor bad numerous letters of 
inquiry. He had, however, no instance to quote. 
“ I do not know,” he wrote to Dr. Edwards, of Mon- 
treal, “ that such a pre-natal poisoning might not 
affect the disposition, etc., but I do not assert it.” 
Yet he told a gentleman that he “ was amazed after- 
wards to receive letters from two men of character 
and position, one of them, I think, a Confederate 
official, describing similar cases in their families, and 
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The book bad been many years before tlie public 
ben tlie Doctor wrote that be had never forgiven a 
still eberislicd and cliarraing friend” for calling bis 
de “ a medicated novel.” The witty word travelled 
ist and far, but it was, as the Doctor felt, not only 
n incorrect but an unfair description. Tbe medical 
ieinent was altogether secondary, a mere basis or 
Production for a much profounder problem of tlie- 
logy. The possibility of pre-natal poisoning was 
iteresting, but what Dr. Holmes bad in mind was to 
lise tbe question of its effect upon tbe moral respon- 
ibility of tbe unhappy recipient of the envenomed 
istincts. To Mrs. Stowe, whose beliefs be might 
'ell fancy himself to be rudely sliocking, he wrote 
lis very iuteresting letter : — 

TO JIRS. HARRIET BEECHER .STOWE. 

September l-S, 1860. 

Dear Mrs. Stowe, — Your letter gave me great 
leasure and encouragement. To have interested one 
dio has made tbe world her owm audience is in itself 
reward for undertaking my perilous experiment. 
You see exactly what I wish to do : to write a 
tory with enough of interest in its characters and 
leidents to attract a certain amount of popular at- 
ention. Under cover of this to stir that mighty 
uestion of automatic agency in its relation to self- 
etermination. To do this by means of a palpable 
utside agency, predetermining certain traits of char- 
cter and certain apparently voluntary acts, such as 
he common judgment of mankind and the tribunals 
f law and theology have been in the habit of recog- 
izing as sin and crime. Not exactly insanity, either 
■p.np.ral nr nartinl. in its common sense, but rather an 
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unconscious intuitive tendency, dating from a power- 
ful ante-natal influence, which modifies the whole 
organization. To make the subject of this influence 
interest the reader, to carry the animalizing of her 
nature just as far as can be done without rendering 
her repulsive, to redeem the character in some meas- 
ure by humanizing traits, which struggle through the 
lower organic tendencies, to carry her on to her 
inevitable fate by the natural machinery of circum- 
stance, grouping many luiman interests around her, 
which find their natural solution in tlie train of events 
involving her doom, — such is the idea of this story. 
It is conceived in the fear of God and iir the love of 
man. Whether I am able to work out my delicate 
and difficult problem or not is not of so much conse- 
quence. A man may fulfil the object of his existence 
by asking a question he cannot answer, and attempt- 
ing a task he cannot achieve. Still I can truly say 
that the whole course of the story, and the resolution 
of aU its studied discords, is as clear at this moment 
in my mind as the spires of Cambridge seen from 
my window against the morning sun ; — not all the 
details, of course, but the disposal of all the charac- 
ters, and the effects which are to harmonize all that 
goes before. 

I thank you very much for your kind hints. I will 
endeavor not to hun’y, and to develop my leading 
characters so that you shall know — I dare not say 
remember — them. Perhaps I can contrive to lengthen 
my instalment somewhat, but I have a good many other 
things to do besides writing my story. — I have stolen 
this half hour from chapter xxi., which is not yet 
begun, to thank you for your very kind and welcome 
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just enough to give you a inoment’s look into tlicm. 
I write the thoughts which are given me, hy a kiiitl of 
necessity, and I cannot hope that you or any friend 
will always agree with that which I must say, if I 
speak at all. But when I have the happiness of he- 
ing approved in any aim hy the woman who has taken 
the world captive, and to whom it has been granted 
more than to any other to reach the heart of the race, 
colonizing her thought in all civilized and even half- 
barbaric tongues, — it is indeed a deep delight. 

I may not always please your taste or exactly meet 
your judgment. But one thing I am sure : I have, in 
common with yourself, a desire to leave the world a 
little more human than if I had not lived ; for a true 
humanity is, I believe, our nearest approach to Divin- 
ity, while we work out our atmospheric apprenticeship 
on the surface of this second-class planet. 

I may startle you some fine morning, when I am 
strolling about Andover, by a knock or a ring, and 
steal an hour of your time, for which posterity would 
never forgive me, if indeed it happened to know of 
my existence. 

With my best respects to the Professor, I am, dear 
Mrs. Stowe, faithfidly yours. 

Dr. Holmes allowed the public half a dozen years, 
or more, to mull over the startling doctrines in this 
“inartistic” story of Elsia Vmner, and then gave 
them another novel which moved along the same line 
of moral speculation. Properly viewed, this was a 
step forward, because Elsie Venner had based its 
problem on an abnormal, if notan impossible, instance, 
and therefore had left open a hack door, whereby one 
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questions raised. But Myrtle Hazard’s case was a 
simple one of heredity, as easy and natural a thing as 
a ghost to have in any family with ancestors. In a 
literary way, too, the second book far siirpassed the 
earlier. If it was less weird and picturesque, — or 
shall we say fantastic, — it was also far more artistic. 
Evidently Ehie Vcnner is going always to be re- 
garded as Hr. Holmes’s most “ important canvas,” to 
borrow the language of the painter fraternity ; but 
The Guardian Angel is much better work. In the 
earlier half every page sparkles with the gems of wis- 
dom, wit, and humor ; the reader is dazzled, and, how- 
ever alert he may be, cannot look back without finding 
that he has missed something fine. Take a pencil, 
read carefully, and mark on the margin every striking 
sentence, and see how closely the marks follow each 
other; then you will have ocular demonstration of 
what the volume holds. It is true that the latter half 
is not quite so good as the beginning ; but this is nat- 
ural, for characters develop in the first half of a novel 
and plots In the latter half, and Dr. Holmes could 
draw characters but could not work out plots. As a 
picture of New England people at or shortly before 
the time when the book was written, nothing could be 
more graphic, and the mise en scene was worthy of 
the men and women who moved in it. The rural town 
of Massachusetts in the middle third of this century 
is as well draAvn as the country society of England 
was drawn in the fascinating novels of Jane Austen. 

It was not until 1884-85 that Dr. Holmes gave to 
the world his third and last novel, A Mortal Anti- 
pathy. He was then far past the creative age, and the 
book showed the fact too plainly. From Elsie Ven- 
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absurd young man Maurice Kirkwood, who could not 
bear the siglit of a young girl because his jirctty 
cousin had caused him to fall from a balcony in his 
babyhood, the downward step was indeed a long one ; 
and as for “ The Terror ” and “ The Wonder ” and 
the boat-race and the fire, and all the rest of the ap- 
paratus, human and other, these won't do at all. The 
problem, too, though akin to that of the other novels, 
was, in comparison, weak and uninteresting. The 
Doctor was “ young for his years,” but too old to do 
any more work in fiction. He himself seems to have 
been aware in a measure, though not fully, of the dif- 
ference between this and his previous work. 

TO ALEXANDER IRELAND. 

April 5, 18S6. 

Mt DEAR Mr. Ireland, — 

I think you told mo you had read my story, A 
Mortal Antipathy, and found something to like in it, 
and I was thankful to think that it pleased you. I 
bad no exalted anticipations about it ; in fact, I was 
a little afr.aid that it would be scouted as altogether 
beyond the bounds of credibility ; and so I shored it 
up with scientific evidence of one kind and another. 
Oddly enough, whatever fault has been found with it, 
not one of its critics has accused it of improbability, 
— not one, so far as I have seen, at least. 

Br. Holmes and Religion. When his more famous 
books were publishing, tliese words would have headed 
the most important chapter of a memoir. To-day, 
prudent limitations of due proportion to the ])i"esent 
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the questionings of one generation are the faith of the 
next. Yet, even knowing this, it is difficult to real- 
ize that a few still linger above ground of those who 
used to call Dr. Holmes by any name of opjn'obrium, 
from freethinker to atheist ; and that people now in 
middle life were, in their youth, forbidden to read The, 
Autocrat of the BreaJfatit- Table, because it was a 
work of irreligious tendency. None the less, these 
things are, or were, facts; and when Mde Vernier 
appeared there was an outcry as if this quiet gentle- 
man, with the amiable face and kindly manner, wore 
the very Antichrist of old, deceptively averting sus- 
picion by appearing in the coat and trousers of the 
period. 

Dr. Holmes loved medicine, and found deep pleas- 
ure in literature, but more than by either medicine 
or literature he was attracted by theology. His 
thought, his talk, his writing, in whatever direction it 
miaht set out, was sure soon to oscillate towards this 
polar topic. It was this which lent the dignity of a 
persistent and serious purpose to his worlc. His own 
theories of heredity would indicate that this irresist- 
ible propensity might be attributed to that potent in- 
fluence ; but if so, it was a curious instance of what 
must probably be called reactionary heredity ; for the 
Doctor made it his business to show that those beliefs 
which his ancestors had held for a bunch of divine 
keys to heavenly mansions were really a cluster of 
instruments of torture fashioned by misguided human 
intellects. 

Every age and every nation makes its own religion. 
Christianity has been the same since the days of 
Christ. But various communities in divers centuries 
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ffliieh they have eonstnieted to suit their own several 
xnd inutahle, moral and intellectual, even jwlitieal and 
social conditions. The puritans of New Eii'^laud, not 
at the outset a collection of very gentle souls, i)lacing 
themselves in moral and social antagonism with the 
sstahlished order of things in Europe, and in physical 
antagonism with the stern aspect of Nature in New 
England, naturally sought to strike a vindictive hal- 
anee in their scheme for another world ; it was to Ije 
expected, a 2inori, that they would make cruelty the 
corner-stone of their religious edifice, and they did so. 
In time tliey took Christ out of the Bible and put 
Jonathan Edwards in ; they made a hell of immeasur- 
able spaciousness and indescribable terrors, and over- 
crowded it ; and they made Heaven hardly so big as a 
modern hotel. They damned the heathen who had lived 
before the advent of Christ, and the later heatlien who 
had never heard his name, and the poor babies who died 
before the minister could get to the bedside to baptize 
them ! They damned every one who did not agree with 
them, and they damned each other, too, pretty freely. 
Now all this is not very ancient history ; for when Dr. 
Holmes fell first under the ban of the religious world, 
it was because he was laying his lance, or his pen, in 
rest against precisely this promiscuous damnation. 
He was one of the early comers in that period of 
broad human humaneness, now present, but which was 
only approaching during his youth and middle age. 
He was a singidarly humane man, — kindly and gentle, 
though with virility and courage to fight for kindliness 
and gentleness. It was these barbarisms, these grafts 
of thorns fastened by clergymen into the tree of Chris- 
tianity, wliich he set himself to cut away. “ Any 
decent nerson.” he said, and it was a favorite remark 
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with him, “ ought to go mad, if lie really holds such 
or such opinions. . . . Anything that is brutal, cruel, 
heathenish, that makes life hopeless for the most of 
mankind and perhaps for entire races, anything that 
assumes the necessity of the extermination of in- 
stincts which, were given to be regidated, no matter 
by what name you call it, no matter whether a fakir, 
or a monk, or a deacon believes it, if received, ought 
to produce insanity in every well-regulated mind. 
That condition becomes a normal one, under the cir- 
cumstances. I am very much ashamed of some people 
for retaining their reason, when they know perfectly 
well that if they were not the most stupid or the most 
selfish of human beings, they would become non 
compotes at once.” Therefore it was the religion of 
Orthodox clergymen, not the religion of Clirist, that 
he attacked ; and the clergymen of course fought for 
their owu, and declared that Dr. Holmes was an infi- 
del, when in fact he had only declared infidelity as 
to certain inferences which they had drawn from the 
Bible. Yet the Doctor, a mettlesome man himself, 
even while encountering them felt a certain admira- 
tion for these rigid, merciless, hard fighters of the old 
theology. “ Whatever fault we may find,” he wrote, 
“ with many of their beliefs, we have a right to be 
proud of our Pilgrim and Puritan fathers among the 
clergy. Tliey were ready to do and to suffer any- 
thing for their faith, and a faith whieli breeds heroes 
is better than an unbelief which leaves nothing worth 
being a hero for.” 

Thus endowed with inherited ecclesiastical pug- 
nacity, — and the brethren of the church are so pugna- 
cious that they have monopolized for their literature 
the word nolomieit. which i.«i eulv the rri’pclf werd fnr 
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,var, as of course every one knows, so tliat it should 
lot be mentioned except that it is so suggestive, — 
thus endowed, I say, the Doctor was not at all ovor- 
iwed by doctrines and interpretations of the Bible 
which W'ere of human origin and authority, and he 
conceived Jonathan Edwards to be no more infallible 
than the supreme Pontiff at Rome. "Was not his, 
Dr. Holmes’s, errand in theology a.s good as that of 
his colonist forefathers, who had made it their busi- 
ness “ to diabolize the deity,” as he expressed it ? He 
wrote to Rev. James Freeman Clarke: “You are 
doing noble work in luunanizing ‘Theology,’ which 
has been largely diabologij. My testimony is not 
needful to you, who are the leader of a great wing 
of the Christian army, but it is a kind of pleasure to 
give it while we see so much that is shrivelling up .and 
fadmg out among our contemporaries.” 

He believed that condition of change which had 
existed for eighteen centuries would continue, and that 
it was wholesome. He advocated discussion, and while 
he preached the new idea of humaneness, he did not 
even desire that every one should accept his teaching. 
He said : — 

“ What we want in the religious and in the political 
organisms is just that kind of vital change which takes 
place in our bodies, — interstitial disintegration and 
reintegration ; and one of the legitimate fears of our 
time is that science, wdiich Sainte-Beuve would have 
us think has destroyed faith, will be too ra])id in its 
action on beliefs. So the doubter shoidd be glad that 
he is doubted; the rationalist respect the obduracy 
of the dogmatist ; and all the mighty explosives with 
which the growth of knowledge has furnished us should 
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after us tliau to sliatter the roofs wliicli have long pro- 
tected and still protect so many of oar humble and 
trusting fellow-creatures.” 

“ We cannot fall to see,” lie said again, “ that just 
as astrology has given place to astronomy, so theology, 
the science of Him wliom by searching no man can 
find out, is fast being replaced by what we may not 
improperly call theonomy, or the science of the laws 
according to which the Creator acts.” And again: 
“As if faith did not require exercise as much as any 
other living thing, and were not all the hotter for a 
shaking up now and then. I don’t mean that it would 
be fair to bother Bridget, the wild Irish girl, or Joyce 
Heth, the centenarian, or any other intellectual non- 
combatant; but all persons who proclaim a belief 
which passes judgment on their neighbors must be 
ready to have it ‘unsettled,’ that is, questioned, at all 
times and by anybody, — just as those who set up bars 
across a thorouglifare must expect to have them taken 
down by every one who wants to pass, if he is strong 
enough.” And still again he exclaims : “ Besides, to 
think of trying to water-proof the American mind, 
against the questions that Heaven rains down upon it, 
shows a misapprehension of our new conditions! ” 

In the same connection may be taken this sentence ; 
“ Can any man look round and see what Christian 
countries are now doing, and how they are governed, 
and what is the general condition of society, without 
seeing that Christianity is the flag nnder which the 
world sails, and not the rudder that steers its course ? ” 
But it was a question of considerable consequence 
what sort of a change he was introducing; was he 
making Hell hotter and more ]3opulous, or cooler anc] 
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It was natural that many shook their lieads very 
favely when he tallied, in language which seemed to 
lem light and irreverent, of Atnerieunizing Chris- 
anity. Here are his words, which smote like blas- 
liemy on many good little ears : “ Our religion has 
sen Judaized, it has been Komanizcd, it has been 
irientalized, it has been Anglicized, and the time is 
; hand when it must be Americanized ! Xow, Sir, 
Ml see what Americanizing Is in politics ; — it means 
lat a man shall have a vote because lie is a man, — 
rd shall vote for whom ho pleases, without his iicigh- 
ir’s interference.” And like unto the foregoing was 
lis paragraph, which sounded terrible to the peo- 
[e who had not learned that the creatures fashioned 
leir Creator as much as He fashioned them, thoimh 
i a somewhat different sense, and only by making 
iriations of the same prevalent image: “ Every age 
IS to shape the Divine image it worships over again, 
- the present age and our own country are busily 
igaged in the task at this time. We unmake Presi- 
snts and make new ones. This is an apprentice- 
lip for a higher task. Our doctrinal teachers are 
nmaking the Deity of the Westminster Catechism 
id trying to model a new one, with more of modern 
lunanity and less of ancient barbarism in his com- 
isition.” Again : “ Men are idolaters, and want 
nnething to look at and kiss and hug, or throw them- 
dves down before ; they always did, they always 
ill ; and if you don’t make it of wood, you must 
lake it of words, which are just as much used for 
iols as promissory notes are used for values.” In 
mversation, one day in his later life, he said ; 
Every age has its way of representing its idea of 
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or bronze. Then came tbe Greek with his finer ideal 
expressed in beautiful iiuag-es of pure wliite marble. 
We select adjectives, the most beautiful and sublime 
iu our language, and with these we make our God.” 

But matters were to reach a much worse stage than 
this. In good season Dr. Holmes began to talk of the 
obligations of the Creator to his creations ! “ If a 

created being has no rights which his Creator is bound 
to respect, there is an end to all moral relations between 
them.” Words were insufficient to express the horror 
of the religious world at this. The duties of God 
to man ! Such audacious and awfid profanity might 
tempt the Divine wrath as the rod tempts the light- 
ning. It seemed really dangerous to live in the age 
and nation where such words might well provoke the 
activity of One who could destroy ! 

When Elsie Venner came, the Doctor found him- 
self in hotter water than over before. Dor “ the 
imaginary subject of the story obeyed her will. But 
her will obeyed the mysterious ante-natal poisoning 
influence.” In the book the Doctor set forth this 
cluster of opinions, any one of which was fuel for a 
martyr’s fire. We read that the liberal-minded cler- 
gyman “ went so far iu defence of the rights of man, 
that he put his foot into several heresies, for which 
men had been burned so often, it was time, if ever it 
could be, to acknowledge the demonstration of the 
argumeutum ad ignem. He did not believe in the 
responsibility of idiots. He did not believe a new- 
born infant was morally answerable for other jieople’s 
acts. He thought a man with a crooked spine would 
never be called to account for not walking erect. He 
thought if the crook was in his brain, instead of his 
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quence of this natural defect, whatever lawyers or 
divines miglit call it. lie argued that, if a person 
inherited a perfect mind, body, and disposition, and 
had perfect teaching from infancy, that person could 
do nothing more than keep the moral law perfectly. 
But supposing that the Creator allows a per.son to he 
horn with an hereditary or ingrafted organic tend- 
ency, and then puts this person into the hands of 
teachers incompetent or positively bad, is not what is 
called sin or transgre.ssion of the law necessarily in- 
volved in the premises ? Is not a Creator hound to 
guard his children against the ruin which iidierited 
ignorance might entail on them? Would it be fair 
for a parent to put into a child’s hands the title-deeds 
to all its future possessions and a hunch of matches ? 
And are not men children, nay, babes, in the eye of 
Omniscience ? The minister gi’cw hold in his ques- 
tions, Had not he as good right to ask questions as 
Abraham? ” 

Neither, if Dr. Holmes’s theory was true, could 
these pre-natal influences he wholly eradicated by 
education : “ There are people who think that every- 
thing may be done, if the doer, he he educator or phy- 
sician, he only called ‘in season.’ No doubt; hut in 
season would often be a hundred or two years before 
the child was born, and people never send so early as 
that.” 

After allowing society to take care of itself by re- 
straining the freedom or taking the life of any person 
whose pre-natal influences were so destructive of the 
social order as to call for such safeguards. Dr. Holmes 
stopped short. He seemed to shift the responsibility 
from that point onward upon the Creator, whose 
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just God, to say nothing of a merciful one, would of 
course malco it all right hereafter for the unfortunate, 
involimtary victim. He said: — 

“ It is very singular that we recognize all the bodily 
defects that unfit a man for military service, aud all 
the intellectual ones that limit his range of thought, 
but always talk at him as if all liis moral powers were 
perfect. I suiipose we must punish evil-doers as we 
extirpate vermin ; but I don’t know that we have any 
more right to judge them than we have to judge rats 
and mice, which are just as good as cats and weasels, 
though we think it necessary to treat them as crimi- 
nals. . . . Automatic action in the moral world ; the 
reflex movement^ which seems to be self-determination, 
and has been hanged aud howled at as such (meta- 
phorically) for nobody knows how many centuries, — 
until somebody shall study this as Marshall Hall has 
studied reflex nervous action in the bodily system, I 
would not give much for men’s judgments of each 
other’s characters. Shut up the robber and defaidter 
we must. But yvhat if your oldest boy had been 
stolen from his cradle and bred in a North Street 
cellar? What if you are drinking a little too much 
wine and smoking a little too much tobacco, and your 
son takes after you, and so, your poor grandson’s 
brain being a little injured in physical texture, he 
loses the fine moral sense on which you pride your- 
self, and does n’t see the difference between signing 
another man’s name to a draft and his oum ? ” 

So, then, since no fallible man could ever be sure 
just how far another man was under the control of 
pre-natal influences, it became Impossible to declare 
any man to be a sinner. Conceive an old-school 
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)se it lie must, unless lie could give a negative answer 
3 }tlr. Liingclon wlien that gentleman wrote: “Do 
oil think there may be predispositions, inherited or 
igrafted, hut at any rate constitutional, which shall 
ike out certain apparently voluntary determinations 
rom tlic control of the will, and leave them as free 
rom moral responsibility as the instincts of the lower 
nimals? Do you not think there may be a crime 
diich is not a sin ? ” 

Without unbiassed freedom of the will, where was 
loral responsibility ? Without moral responsibility, 
(’hat became of sin? Without sin, what was the use 
fHell? What a house-that-Jaek-built this was! But 
he Orthodox religionists of the good old school clung 
irith pertinacity to their belief in Hell, — there were 
0 many people who ought to be there 1 

What made all these innovating arguments more 
listasteful was, that the sinner seemed to become 
.ctually an object of pity. It might be a necessity 
o punish him, but he was to be commiserated for 
laving been made the victim of such necessity. This 
vas logic, and Dr. Holmes was a clear-headed and 
nexorable logician ; so his humanity and his logic 
vere compounded thus : — 

“ I don’t deny that I hate the sight of certain peo- 
)le ; blit the qualities which make me tend to hate 
he man himself are such as 1 am so much disposed 
lO pity, that, except under immediate aggravation, I 
eel kindly enough to the worst of them. It is such 
I, sad thing to be born a sneaking fellow, so much 
vorse than to inherit a hump-back or a couple of 
ilub-feet, that I sometimes feel as if we ought to love 
he crippled souls, if I may use this expression, with a 
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It must be admitted that by this time Dr. Holmes 
had a pretty big fight oii liis hands, in which it was 
not altogether easy to array his own side. In fact it 
was the successor of an old contest, which had had 
difficulties that logicians and theologians had never 
been able to get into shape. The impossibility of 
reconciling “foreknowledge absolute” and “free 
will ” had kept the dialecticians by the ears for a 
couple of centuries, till they had reduced to the com- 
monplace everything which could possibly be said in 
the disputation. Now Dr. Holmes came along, lead- 
ing science by the hand to take a place in the con- 
test ; and heredity, or pre-natal influences, were set up 
as the new antagonists to continue the old warfare 
against free will. It is not settled yet, that unending 
dispute, and probably it never will be. Dr. Holmes 
fought hard iu it to the end of his life, and then died, 
leaving it still furiously raging. Indeed, how can one 
make a chemical analysis of the motives which have 
produced an action, or developed a character, and 
allot so many ounces of free will, so many grammes 
of heredity the father, and other grammes of 
heredity via the mother ? This is no place to enter 
into the discussion ; my purimso is only to show what 
sort of things they were that Dr. Holmes said, which 
caused him to live, for many years at least, under the 
ban of the religious world, and to bear the character 
of one teaching momentous innovations in the mat- 
ters of established faith. 

What was his own faith? Many will think the 
‘question interesting, and seek an answer. But he 
never formulated his beliefs, and no one has the right 

to do it for him. For the most part he sedulously 
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liile speaking freely as to creeds. Yet his writings 
e full of discoimcetecl, sporadic remarks bearing 
ion the subject, and much more will he found in the 
Lters published in these volumes, notably in those to 
ir. Kimball and Mrs. Stowe. I doubt if he eouhl 
'er have written down his Credo., at least in a sbaj^ 
lat would long have stood his own criticism. What 
i would have said on one day and in one mood, he 
ould have rejected, or greatly amended, on another 
ly and in another mood. Tlic things which he did 
ly are far from consistent with each other, far from 
)nstitutiug a systematic whole. Kow his emotions 
ere in the ascendant, and anon his intellect held 
amination. He was a poet and a logician ; what was 
I be expected? “Now you must know,” the Profes- 
)r says, “ that there are a great many things which 
iterest me, to some of which this or that particular 
ass of readers may be totally indiiferent. I love 
. . old stories from black-letter volumes and yel- 
)W manuscripts, and new projects out of hot brains 
ot yet imbedded in the snows of age. 1 love the 
enerous impulses of the reformer ; but not less does 
ly imagination feed itself upon the old litanies, so 
Eten warmed by the human breath upon which they 
ere wafted to Heaven that they glow through our 
fames like our own heart’s blood. I hope I love 
ood men and women ; I know that they never speak 
word to me, even if it be of question or blame, that 
do not take pleasantly, if it is expressed with a rea- 
anable amount of human kindness.” His warfare, 
e it remarked however, was always against the 
losses of Christianity, never against Christi.anity ; 
gainst clergymen, not against Christ. He repudi- 
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flelightfully expressed it, but in tbe same paragraph 
flelivored a strong appeal for faith iii a liindly, paren- 
tal God. He was fond, his life long, of church-going. 
He says, again through the mouth of the Professor ; 

“ I am a regular church-goer. I should go for vari- 
ous reasons, if I did not love it ; but 1 am happy 
enough to find great pleasure in the midst of devout 
multitudes, whether I can accept all their ci’eeds or 
not. One place of worship comes nearer than the 
rest to my ideal standard, and to this it was that I 
carried our young girl.” This was of course the old 
colonial King’s Chapel, at the corner of School and 
Tremont streets in Boston, sometimes absurdly called 
the “ Stone Chapel ” (as being built of granite) by 
the people who were as much scared by the royalty in 
its proper title as if they were “ jingo ” politicians. 
Yet he went also to the “ meeting-house ” in Beverly 
Farms, about which certainly no associations of history 
or of antiquity cast any glamour ; for he found, as he 
said, that there was in the corner of his heart a plant, 
called reverence, which wanted to he watered about 
once a week. He liked a good preacher, hut he sat 
beneath a dull one contentedly, studying him perhaps 
as a character, since didness is not dull to the ob- 
server of human nature. He wrote thus to Bishop 
Brooks 5 — 

TO PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

206 Beacon Street, May 23, 18S8. 

My dear Mr. Brooks, — I had the privilege of 
listening to your sermon last Sunday forenoon. I 
•was greatly moved and impressed hy it, and I came 
away very thankful that so divine a gift of thought 
and feeling and utterance had been bestowed upon 
one who wn,s born and moves amnncr vi.s. 



Jnterior of Kings Chapel 
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My clang-liter would be glad to have me as her cou- 
aiit companion, and of course it would be a delight 
listen to such persuasive and inspiring exhortations 
those which held your gi-eat audience last Sunday. 
But my natural Sunday home is King’s Cliapel, 
liere a good and amiable and acceptable preacher 
ies to make us better, with a purity and sincerity 
lich we admire and love. In that church I have 
n’shipped for half a century, — there I listened to 
r. Greenwood, to Ephraim Peabody, often to James 
'^alker, and to other holy and wise men who have 
rved us from time to time. There, on tlie fifteenth 
June, 1840, I was married, there my children were 
L christened, from that church the clear companion 
so many blessed years was buried. In her seat I 
ast sit, and through its door I hope to be cairied to 
? resting-place.^ It is not any difference of creed 
lich would keep me from following my beloved 
lighter, for I have been at times a regular attendant 
the Episcopal service. This was at Pittsfield, 
lere my son Edward’s friend, Mr. Newton, is I 
ar doing admirable work in the most catholic, Un- 
itarian spirit. I attend a Baptist church at Beverly, 
t rarely with edification, for my temple is a hypae- 
ral one, and my church doors open very widely. 

I am ashamed to ask you to pardon this letter. 
3u know the language of sincerity from that of flat- 
ly, and will accept this heartfelt tribute in the spirit 
which it is given. 

Writing, in 1876, to Mr. James William Kimball, 
d speaking of hymns, he said : “ It would he one of 
a most agreeable reflections to me, if I could feel that 
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“ Old realities have become shadows, but these 
shadows still torment me ; ” thus wrote John AclcVmg- 
ton Synionds ; and I think that Dr. Holmes was in 
the like case, and that he never got wholly away from 
the beliefs instilled into his mind in childhood. He 
said once that he could never quite emerge from under 
the shadow of the old orthodox hell. And lie wrote; 

“ We are all tattooed in our cradles with the beliefs 
of our tribe ; the record may seem superficial, hut it 
is indelible. You cannot educate a man wholly out 
of the superstitious fears which were early implanted 
in his imagination ; no matter how utterly his reason 
may reject them, he will still feel as the famous woman 
did about ghosts, Ja n’y crois jjas, mais je les crains, 
— ‘ I don’t believe in them, bub I am afraid of them, 
nevertheless,’ ” — which quotation suggests what it is 
not altogether irrelevant to say in tliis connection: 
that the psychical, supernatural talk which became 
fashionable in the Doctor’s later clays interested him 
moderately. A friend once sent to him an article 
concerning ghosts. The Doctor, in his note of thanks, 
mentionecl some singular occurrences within his per- 
sonal knowledge, and closed thus : “ I keep my cellar 
door open for ‘ Science,’ and my attic skylights open 
for unclassed and as yet nnclassifiable statements 
about the imponderable.” Though these words do not 
relate to the mysteries of religion, yet they indicate 
his general mental attitude towards all mysteries. 

If Death knocked at the door of a friend, he gave 
not precisely the condolence of a Christian believer, 
and yet something not altogether removed from that. 
Here, for example, are three rather interesting letters, 
one to the old friend of his boyhood, Phineas Barnes, 

wTin liQfl xro/1 Vtici ciiYnmrkno onnfln<ar +.n fl. ROrr6« 
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)onclent whom he had never personally met, the third 
) an acquaintance living in his ucighburhoocl in 
loston. 

TO PIIINEAS liAKNES. 

March IH, 

My DEAR Barnes, — I just this moment received 
our letter, which I feel impelled to answer, even if I 
lUSt do it hiu'riedly, on the instant. . . . Your letter 
jcalls me from myself and my own immediate family 
iterest to the tender recollections of an early and 
urc friendship, which comes back to me as it was and 
3 it has always continued through a long period of 
jparation, in which we never lost sight of each other, 
p to the present time, when your illness and the 
jars, I hope less founded than you seem to believe, 
ave excited such anxiety in all who love you. You 
lay he sure I wish to help your sweet daughter in all 
or untiring efforts to procure the best help and coun- 
d our city could afford. . . . While I must hope 
lat you will find yourself permanently relieved by an 
peratlon, if that is thought advisable, I admire, while 

am not surprised at, the calmness with which you 
ontemplate all possibilities. You are a philosopher 
y nature, and something more than a philosopher 
y faith. It is trust in something better and wiser 
ban we are, whether it comes to us in the inner light 
hieh wc believe is the direct gift of the infinite spirit, 
r takes the human aspect in the person of him who 
rings the Divine as it were face to face with us; or 
hetlier with deeper than even Christian humility we 
tretch our arms forth “ like an infant crying in the 
ight,” and implore the Being who gave us life to 
ive us even the crumbs of faith which f.all from the 
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To this, in one shape or another, we must all come, ~ 
if we have a Father, lie will care for us and do what 
is best for us ; and if He is as good as even our 
earthly fathers and mothers have been, will judge us 
not by our poor stumbling acts and short-sighted 
views, and pitiable shortcomings, but in the light of 
His own magnanimous, foi'giving, loving nature. Add 
to this view of our weakness and His strength, of our 
imperfection and His all-perfection, of our need and 
His sufficiency, such a view of the manner in which 
His grace is imparted as we believe the Spirit of God 
has taught us, and we are ready, so far as our limita- 
tions will lot us be, for all that may be sent us. 

I thought you would like a few words from me of 
this general nature, far less for your sake than for 
mine, — for we must all soon cast anchor, if we have 
one, and mine is Trust in God. 

TO W. B. ST0RTEVANT. 

Bevebly Pabms, ^Iass., Septemher 17, 1878. 

My dear Sir, — Your .sad and tearful letter 
reached me at this seaside place, where I am spend- 
ing the summer months — have Sf)ent them rather, 
and atn still lingering among the autumn leaves, he- ' 
ginning now to fade and soon to fall. The flowers 
are many of them already withered — alas, for the 
sweet flower that has faded from your sight! How 
could I read that tender letter of yours without the 
deepest sympathy — how could I keep the tears from 
wetting my own cheeks, when I thought how yours 
and the heart-stricken mother’s were flowing? I was 
three years old when a little sister of six died after a 
lingering illness. Her pallid face — the very posture 
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rnis of the little chair — never left me, and to this 
ay I can never recall her without an emotion of tcm- 
erness which makes me akin to all grief in others, 
lore than half a century had gone since her death, 
hen I came upon a box carefully put away — it lield 
er doll, and the sight of it made me a child again. 
Ih, no — I was not ashamed that it did. . . . 

How can one “ comfort ” another under such an 
ffliction as yours? Not certainly by phrases — 
ither by those assurances of sympathy which all 
earts ask in their supreme moments of trial. Still, 
lere are a few thoughts which it is not idle or ill- 
nied to recall. There are no graves that grow so 
reen as the graves of children. Their memory comes 
aek after a time more beautifiJ than that of those 
'ho leave us at any other age, because life has not 
ad time to strip them of those “clouds of glory” 
hich, as Wordsworth says so exquisitely, they come 
■ailing with them “from Heaven, which is their 
ome.” If no pang is sharper than parting with a 
eloved child, no recollection clears itself so naturally 
nd perhaps I might say so early, of aU but what is 
)vely to dwell upon. 

There are two ways of accepting a grief such as 
oil are now achins: with. Those who believe in a 
xed order of things which goes on without regard to 
liman welfare here or hereafter, according to luexora- 
le laws which give no account of themselves to those 
ho are under their dominion, and never will, must 
ear their trials as they best can with the aid of what 
I called “ philosophy.” They have at least the cou- 
ilatioii of feelmg that there is no ill will in the blind 
)rces which wreck their happiness. The falling 
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wliat tlicy do. One must do Ins best to keep the 
natural laws on his side, and then take what comes to 
him. He can have no quarrel with a universe which 
cannot help itself. ITis best consoler is Time, wliich 
heals most wounds, though it leaves too many of the 
wounded cripples. 

The other way of taking bereavements and misfor- 
tunes is to accept them as from the hand of One who 
will in due time explain to all His reasonable creatures 
the order of things in which their lives and welfare 
are bound up. All religions wliich do not treat men, 
women, and children as under, the tender care of a 
Being who understands their natures, who knows all 
their griefs, who in allowing them to be born into 
consciousness — into intelligence and affection — took 
on Himself all the duties and obligations, and more 
than all, of the best of earthly parents, seem to me un- 
worthy of the source from which they are pretended 
to be derived. 

I hope you can accept your great sorrow as yet to 
be interpreted by the Divine wisdom and goodness. 
In the mean time be assured that the natural and 
outspoken expression of your anguish meets with my 
deepest sympathy, as I am sure it must with that of 
every feeling human heart. 

TO MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 

Boston, December 8 , 1884 . 

Mt dear Mrs. Dorr, — I write in the memory 
of a recent sorrow, which has fallen upon my own 
family, to express my sympathy with you in your great 
bereavement. It is not that words can do much to 
add to the simple phrase that says, — I sorrow with 
vnii cinrl wiali T lifrlrfon irrtni* a-P rrt'iA'P 
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My loss is not only an affliction, but it is also a sad 
lisappointment, for I had hoped and had every reason 
o hope for an honorable and useful and very happy 
larcer for my youngest son, who seemed to be ju^t 
mtering a new era in a life happy in all respects Imt 
me, — the want of health, which seemed to be returu- 
ng- to him when he was suddenly taken away. 

I tell you my sorrow, but I am thinking now of 
^ours. It is not for me to suggest the sources of con- 
solation to wliich you must look in this hour of trial. 
k true woman’s heart Imows where to find its stay 
ind support in those human affections which it has 
earned to lean upon, and in that higher trust which 
ells us that the source from wdiich our earthly love 
Icrives its purest and warmest impulse must overflow 
with the same tenderness that belongs to our deepest 
emotions. I hope you find some solace in thoughts 
[ike these. 

The extracts you send me show what a loss the 
community has experienced in the death of Judge 
Dorr. Your private grief is sacred, and I almost 
hesitate to send this note, but you will understand it, 
and perhaps be reminded by it of how many there are 
who mourn with you in yoim hour of trial. 

These letters show the emotional, sympathetic side 
of the Doctor’s nature. On the other hand, intellec- 
tually, as I have already so often had occasion to re- 
mark, he w'as a close and logical rcasoner. He had 
learned that to take for granted a postulate which is 
essential and yet not known to be true, is only to court 
destruction and lead to a false conclusion in a vast 
majority of eases. The following seems to me a very 
Rt.rikino- letter concernina' immortality; it stands by 
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itself, solitary, so far as I know, amid all that he has 
publicly or privately written : — 

TO JOHN LINDLEV. 

Private — an impromptu answer. 

Boston, December 28, 1867. 

Dear Sir, — I should prefer to say that I trust 
there will be a righting of this world’s evils for each 
and all of us in a futui-e state, than say that I share the 
unquestioning certainty of many of those about me. 

The natural argument seems to me against the 
supposition. In the year 1800 I was not, to the best 
of ray knowledge. Since that time my consciousness 
has been evoked and my exiieriences have been ac- 
cumulated. I do not see that I have any natural 
ground for claiming the future any more than the 
past, — other than my conviction that it is or ought to 
Ise so, — a conviction which is sometimes strong and at 
other times weak, as in the experience of many others. 

I have seen many human consciousnesses put to- 
gether, like ray own. They were at one time repre- 
sented by the unconscious life of ova. By and by 
they got sense, intellect, will, conscience, experience. 

But I have seen many consciousnesses taken to 
pieces also ; they lost the senses to a great extent ; the 
intellect and of course the conscience, with the will, 
were enfeebled, almost lost, and the experiences of life 
so erased that the wife forgot her husband, the mother 
her children. 

The natural conclusion would be that this gradual 
decay ends in extinction. The question might well bo 
asked, whether the individuality, so nearly lost in this 

wovhl. ia lilrp.lv hp rp.QhnrpiI thp flp«hrnpf.inn of I.hp 
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rganism. I hope and trust that my feelings are right, 
I'hich tell me tliat this world demands a complement. 

If the evidence of the New Testament is a proof 
and not merely a probability of a certain value, vari- 
msly estimated by different honest persons), there is 
10 need of asking the question. 

One thing seems to me clear, — that if the future 
ife is to be for the hulk of mankind what the l.'irirer 
lart of our pulpits teach, namely, a condition of hope- 
ess woe, there is no reason why we should wish to 
rave proof of another life. 

The more I consider the doctrine of eternal pimish- 
nent, the moi’C it seems to me a heathen invention, 
ivhlch has found its way into Christianity, and en- 
}irely inconsistent with the paternal character attrib- 
uted to the Deity. (Il'e must carry to any future 
sphere the characters we form here ; and these must 
influence, if they do not determine, our condition, 
ret it seems in accordance with the paternal principle 
that any punishment should be reformatory and not 
vindictive.) 

One thing is certain : it is impossible to disprove 
the reality of a future life, and we have all a right to 
cherish the ho2ie that we may live again under more 
favorable circumstances, and be able to account for 
these preliminary arrangements, which, as a finality, 
are certainly unsatisfactory. 

In connection with this letter it is interesting to 
read this passage from Elsie Venner. Jlr. Bernard 
Langdon, it will he remembered, had been lassoed by 
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“ There were some curious spiritual experiences 
connected with his last evening's adventure which 
were working very strongly in his mind. It was 
borne in upon him irresistibly that he had been dead 
since he liad seen Helen, — as dead as the son of the 
Widow of Naiu before the bier was touched and he 
sat up and began to speak. There was an interval 
between two conscious moments which appeared to 
him like a temporary annihilation, and the thoughts it 
suggested were worrying him with strange perplexities. 

“ A man is stunned by a blow with a stick on the 
head. He becomes unconscious. Another man gets 
a harder blow on the head from a bigger stick, and it 
kills him. Does he become unconscious too ? If so, 
when docs he come to his consciousness ? The man 
who has had a slight or moderate blow comes to him- 
self when the immediate shock passes off and the 
organa begin to work again, or when a bit of the skull 
is pried up, if that happens to he broken. Suppose 
the blow is hard euough to spoil the brain and stop 
the play of the organs, what hapjjens then ? ” 

But Helen, the good New England girl, replies : — 

“ It is a strange experience, hut I once had some- 
thing like it. I fainted, and lost some live or ten 
minutes out of iny life, as much as if I had been dead. 
But when I came to myself, I was the same person 
every way, in my recollections and character. So I 
suppose that loss of consciousness is not death. And 
if I was born out of unconsciousness into infancy with 
m-AUj family traits of mind and hody, I can believe, 
from my own reason, even without help from Eevela- 
tion, that I shall he born again out of the unconscious- 
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3ody. If cleatli is, as it slioiilcl seem to Le, a loss of 
ionsciousness, that does not shake niy faith; for I 
lave been put into a body once already to fit me for 
.iving here, and I hope to he in some way fitted after 
;his life to enjoy a better one. But it i.s all trust in 
ijod and in his Word. These are enough for me ; I 
bojie they are for you.” 

Here we have Dr. Holmes on both sides of the 
debate, like the solitary domino player who pits his 
right hand against his left. I don’t know which hand 
the Doctor thought would win, — if he had a fi-ved 
opinion. 

There is another paragraph in J. A. Symonds’s 
Letters, which I feel tempted to quote before taking 
leave of this topic : “ It is possible for me to state 
the mature opinion that my father typified an excep- 
tionally interesting moment of English evolution. He 
had abandoned the narrow standpoint of non-conform- 
ist or evangelical orthodoxy, hut he retained w'hat was 
ethically valuable in the religious tradition. Ho 
opened his mind to every influence of knowledge and 
of culture. He relinquished nothing which affected 
character and pi’inciple. In this way he formed a 
link between the past and the future, attaining to an 
almost perfect harmony of conservative and liberal 
ideas. I, the product of a younger period, regard his 
attitude with reverent admiration.” One would mod- 
ify these words a little, not greatly, in fitting them to 
Dr. Holmes. It is interesting to note the movement 
of an age by observing minds so far asunder in their 
surroundings, yet advancing along parallel lines. 

Thus much, then, is said as to Dr. Holmes’s rela- 
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It is a peril threatening the longevity of his writings, 
especially his novels, that the lessons to which he gave 
so much space and emphasis have imw been learned. 
He himself lived to see the beginning of the harvest 
from that seed which he and a few other co-laborers liad 
planted, as their Pilgrim progenitors had been wont 
in the early days to pvrt in their corn, with much hard 
labor and under the menace of barbarism. In 1882, 
in a preface to a new edition of The Autocrat, he was 
able to declare : “ I can say without offence to-day 
that which called out the most angry feelings and the 
hardest language twenty-five years ago. I may doubt 
everything to-day if I will only do it civilly.” In 
1891, he saw “ the tyranny of that dogmatic dynasty,” 
against which Myrtle Hazard had revolted, “breaking 
up in all directions.” He saw abundant “ evidence 
that there is no such thing as an air-tight reservoir of 
doctrinal finalities.” He beheld “the folding-doors 
wide open to every Protestant to enter all the privi- 
leged precincts and private apartments of the various 
exclusive religious organizations. We may demand 
the credentials of every ci’eed and catechise all the 
catechisms. So we may discuss the gravest questions 
over our morning coffee-cups, or over our evening 
teacups. There is no rest for the Protestant until he 
gives up his legendary anthropology and all its dog- 
matic dependencies.” “ Some persons,” he admits, 
“ may even at this late day take offence at a few 
opinions” of The Professor at the Brealcfast-Tuhle ; 
“ but most of these passages will be read without loss 
of temper by those who disagree with them ; and by 
and by they may be found too timid and conservative 
for intelligent readers, if they are still read by any.” 
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his ; though the truth douhtless is, that it was 
the natural, inevitable, glacier-likc movements 
kind, wherein he happened to lie conspicuously 
Eront, — one of the little group which made the 
er, if glaciers may be imagmed to need such an 
Lent. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE doctor’s distaste FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

As tlie story of Dr. Holmes’s life moves on, one can 
hardly fail to notice how entirely it was that of the 
private citizen. Only by some sudden pricking of 
memory do we recall that this tranquil existence of 
the man of letters was running its peaceful course 
parallel with that momentous struggle, first political 
and then martial, equally fierce and spirit-stirring in 
both phases, which resulted in the abolition of slavery. 
The Doctor had no taste and felt no capacity for 
public affairs, or for any of that labor with organiza- 
tions, societies, and what not, of a quasi public char- 
acter, in which many persons so usefully interest 
themselves. Neither did his conscience compel him 
to do violence to his inclination, but permitted him to 
hold himself aloof from all these things, because he 
Imew perfectly well that they could and surely would 
be done better by othens. Politics, “movements,” 
“ causes,’^ like factories and railroads, were to be han- 
dled by those who knew how; it would have been 
wastefulness for him to do such things badly to the 
neglect of other things which Nature had designed 
him to do well. He watched public affairs intelli- 
gently ; he voted conscientiously ; with this he con- 
ceived that he had fulfilled his duty. The position 
seems sound ; yet it did not satisfy those of his friends 
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ere anxious to enlist him in their struggles for the 
goofl of mankind,” little appreciating, what he so 
ell knew, that his abilities were not adapted to serv- 
ig mankind in these special ways. It is cause for 
jgi’et that a letter which James Russell Lowell wrote 
) kim cannot be recovered, but his answer puts his 
ise clearly. The occurrence sank deep into his mem- 
L’y, and was referred to long years afterwards. 

TO JAMES RUSSELt, LOWF.LL. 

Boston', November 29, 1846. 

Mt dear Sir, — I have read your letter, as I be- 
eve, in the same spirit as that in which it was writ- 
jn. There is nothing in its frankness which offends 
le ; on the contrary, that is the very quality in it 
^hich makes it valuable and acceptable. I thank you 
or it, and shall endeavor to make a wholesome .ap- 
ilication of whatever truth and wisdom it contains. 

And now let me be frank with you. If I have 
ndeavored to look at myself from your point of 
dew, to correct my observations by your quadrant, 
vill you be equally patient with me while I defend 
.nd explain some of my own views in a verj- tedious 
nanner ? 

And first, my defence against certain specific grounds 
>f complaint which you have in a veiy mild and proper 
vay urged upon me : — 

I am not aware that I have arrayed myself against 
iny of the “ Causes” to whieh you refer, and I hardly 
mow where to look for the “ many shrewd rubs ” you 
iay I have given them. First, Wco', That old poem 
/on refer to had a single passage in which I used ex- 
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of the most powerful stimulants in bringing out the 
power of tlie liiiinan intellect. Some j’oars afterwards 
1 wrote a Canadian war song, which my better feel- 
ings prompted me not to print. I own that I find in 
myself a growing hatred and disgust to this mode of 
settling national quarrels, and that in many points I 
sympathized with Mr. Sumner in his Fourth of July 
oration. But I cannot shut my eyes to the beauty of 
heroism and self-devotion which the battlefield has 
witnessed. I think our fathers were right in taking 
up arms to defend their liberties, and I have even now 
a mitigated and qxui&i kind of satisfaction in hearing 
of the courage and constancy of our countrymen in so 
poor a quarrel as we are engaged in.^ I bedieve there 
is nothing in this last poem which would go farther 
than defending our revolutionary struggle, and cer- 
tainly I have a right to claim some credit for not 
lugging in Major Ringgold and General Taylor. If, 
as you seem to think, silence in regard to any great 
question is affording an incidental aid to its antago- 
nists, then I administei’ed a rebuke to the war party 
in not alluding to our recent “ glorious victories.” 

Secondly, Slavery, I plead guilty of a thoughtless 
verse delivered at the same time with my <I> B K poem, 
meant in the most perfect good nature for a harmless 
though a dull jest, and taken, to my great surprise, as a 
harsh and brutal expression of contempt : “ The abo- 
lition men and maids,” etc. Very certainly I should 
not write such a verse now, partly because this party 
has grown more powerful, perliaps, hut partly also 
because I now know it would give offence to many 
good persons, whose motives and many of whose jirin- 
ciples I hold in profound respect. I believe mv posh 
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ive offences under tliis head stop at this period — 
836 — witli this one liardly-judifed stanza. 

Thirdly, Tumjjrrant-e. I luive written sonars ocea- 
ionally for social meetings in which the pleasims of 
onvivial e.xcitenieiit were, perhaps, too warmly drawn, 
lerc is a verse from one ; — 

The Grecian’s mound, tlie Ronuin’s urn, 

Are silent when we call. 

Yet still the purple grapes return 
To cluster on the wall ; 

It was a bright Immortal’s head 
They circled with the vine, 

And o’er their best and bravest dead 
They poured the dark red wine. 

I think I may say that it was from conscientious 
notives, in part, at least, if not mainly, that I never 
lublished the little poem from which this is taken — 
dioiigh I had a fondness for it. This was written for 
Tie Porcelliaii Club, many years ago ; hut long since 
that I not only wrote hut printed a song of a very 
different character for a temperance celebration in 
New York, thereby showing, what is true, that my 
sympathies, and in some humble measure my coopera- 
tion, were ivith the advocates of temperance, ilore 
than this, I took two hundred and fifty dollars instead 
of four hundred, rent, during tlio present year, for a 
store on Long Wharf, which I manage for my mother, 
rather than let it, like many of those about it, for a 
grocery, knowing that rum would be retailed from it. 
I mention this because it implies that I am not wholly 
In^Piisndc to the sic-uificance of this nartieular reform, 
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that I feel a deep interest in all well-directed efforts 
for improving their condition, and am ready to lend 
my cordial support to such practical measures as 
furnishing them with better dwellings, and similar 
movements. 

Fifthly and lastly, Reform in general, and reform- 
ers. It is a mistake of yours to suppose me a 
thorough-going conservatist ; and I think you cannot 
have found that in my writings which does not belong 
to Tuy opinions and character. I am an out-and-out 
republican in politics, a firm believer in the omnipo- 
tence of truth, in the constant onward struggle of the 
race, in the growing influence and blessed agency of 
the great moral principles now at work in the midst 
of all the errors and excesses with which they are 
attended. In a little club of ten physicians I rather 
think I occupy the extreme left of the liberal side of 
the house. The idea of my belonging to the party 
that resists all change is an entire misconception. I 
may be lazy, or indifferent, or timid, but I am by no 
means one of those (such as a few of my friends) who 
are wedded for better for worse to the status quo, 
with an iron ring that Reason cannot get away unless 
it takes the finger with it. 

But you refer to a certain passage in my last poem 
as implying that I treat it as a matter of choice which 
side of the great questions of the day one shall esiiouse. 
You then accuse me of ignoring the existence of con- 
science in the spiritual organization. On the strength 
of this you indidge in nearly a whole page of ironical 
amplifications. 

I was puzzled for a good while to conjecture what 
passage you referred to. At first I thought it was one 
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ouglit ifc must be one beginning, “Don’t cateli tlie 
[gets,” — but I finally concluded, no doubt correctly, 
at it was that which commences, “ Does praise de- 
;-ht thee,” etc. 

Now, as I promised to be frank, I must say that 
lur interpretation of this passage is perverse in the 
treme. It is in the form of a precept, but it is in 
ality the explanation of a trick, which you must 
low is not an uncommon one. So, a little before, I 
id that a man who wants to get on fast in the world 
id better cultivate his elders, — but do yon under- 
and me as implying that to get on fast is the highest 
)ject of human nature ? When I say 

“ Does praise delight thee,” etc., 

at once fancy the intelligent reader paraphrasing the 
mtence in this way : “ If you act merely to secure 
le approbation or flattery of others (and tliis, cvery- 
ody knows, is a mean and unworthy motive), the trick 
lat people of this stamp find most effectual is to 
loose some ultra side,” etc. Nor can I conceive with- 
ut a good deal of effort how you could put the inter- 
retation you do upon the passage. Besides, as if to 
5nder your ironical remarks still more gratuitous, I 
ad devoted two long and elaborate paragraphs to the 
ingle point of illustrating the dignity, the sensitive- 
ess, and the dangerous liability to debasement, of that 
ery principle conscience (as I had it in the text), 
diich you say I would “ expurgate altogether.” ily 
ear friend, this is not me whom you are criticising ; 
lut some changeling of your own, whom you have 
lut in my place. You speak of ciiticising from your 
wn point of view, but what point of view is there if 
— .-..in ..rt-i- cau vou sec with 
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“ So thick a drop serene hath qucnohod their orbs,” 
or so fatal an oblicpiity has deranged the axis of 
vision ? 

And now let me drop these little points, which after 
all arc of small moment except as the index of the 
state of the mind and heart, and speak more generally. 

You hlame me (kindly always) for what I do not 
do. I do not write poems or introduce passages stig- 
matizing war and slavery. 

As to war, I am perfectly willing to condemn it as 
a harharous custom, whenever 1 can do so with any 
particular efficiency and propriety. Prohahly, how- 
ever, in the present state of my opinions I should not 
go far enough to satisfy you — certainly not to meet 
the views of Edmund Quincy. But I saw no particu- 
lar necessity to introduce war before my peaceful 
assemblage at the Tremont Temple, very few of whom 
could tell gunpowder from onion seed. 

As to slavery, there would have been still less fitness 
in introducing it. No doubt the audience would have 
applauded, — it would have been a popular thing to 
do. But I have in this place just two things to say ; 
1. Slavery is a dreadful business, but the people about 
me are not .slaveholders and generally hate it pretty 
thoroughly already. 2. All the resources of language 
have been so liberally employed upon this subject — 
all the cloacae of vituperative eloquence having of late 
years found their freest vent just upon this very point 
— that nothing is so flat and unprofitable as weakly 
flavored verses relating to it. Did you ever see a 
volume of lines — not by you or me — that illustrated 
this fact ? 

Once more, I believe that at present you and I can- 

not; TirftVAnf. f.ltA AYicf.atiAA n-f clciv/arir "Rnf. Anf:«i.Q- 
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■oplie of (lisimion I bulieve we can jn'eveiit, and tliiis 
vert a future of war and bloodshed which is equallv 
•ightful to both of us in contemplation. Can yon 
'ust me that I really ielieve thi.s, or do you contine 
11 honest faith and intelligent judgiuent to those who 
link with yon ? Hind thin one thing, — I give these 
s reasons why I did not feel .si)ccially called upon to 
itroduce the subject of slavery in preferonce to many 
thers, but I am glad there are always elotpiont men 
i keep the moral sense of the world alive on the 
abject. I thought disunion the most vital matter at 
resent. 

I gave many lessons in my late poem on the most 
erious subjects. They were on points that most 
iiterested me. Most of all, I enforced as well as I 
ould, in a long series of connected passages, the duty 
f religious charity. To vary my exercise, whicdi was 
ddressed to a young and somewhat mixed audience, 

introduced many light jjassages, relating to trifling 
natters, every one of which was meant to convey 
ome useful hint, if possible coupled with a jJeasant 
bought. The consequence has been that one set of 
iritics proscribe me for being serious and another 
'or being gay, — you will take neither the one hand 
lor the other with a good grace, because I am not 
diilo-melanic or miso-polemio enough to meet your 
kandard. 

I supposed tliat you, and such as you, would feel 
;hat I had taught a lesson of love, and would thank 
ne for it. I supposed that you woidd say I had tried 
n my humble way to adorn some of the scenes of this 
mmmon life that surrounds us, with colors borrowed 
trom the imagination and the feelings, and thank me 

f_.. X£ — i. T TT/Mi wrtiilrl •>»PPno*ni7.r> n. 
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of kindly feeling in eveiy word of my poor lesson — 
even in its slight touches of satire, which were only 
aimed at the excesses of well-meaning people. I sup- 
posed you would thank me for laughing at that ridicu- 
lous phantom of tlie one poet that is to be, whose ima- 
ginary performances inferior persons are in the habit 
of appealing to, to prove that you and such as you are 
mere scribblers. I am sorry that I have failed in giv- 
ing you pleasure because I have omitted two subjects 
on which you would have loved to hear my testimony. 

If you have read as far as this, take courage, for I 
have almost done. 

I listen to your suggestions with great respect. I 
mean to reflect upon them, and I hope to gain some- 
thing from them. But I must say, with regard to art 
and the management of my own powers, I think I 
shall in the main follow my own judgment and taste 
rather than mould myself u2)on those of others. 

I shall follow the bent of my natural thoughts, which 
grow more grave and, tender, or will do so as years 
creep over me. I shall not be afraid of gayety more 
than of old, but I shall have more courage to be 
serious. Above all, I shall always be jdcased rather 
to show what is beautiful in the life around me than 
to be pitching into giant vices, against which the acrid 
pulpit and the corrosive newsi^aper will always anti- 
cipate the gentle poet. Each of us has his theory of 
life, of art, of his own existence and relations. It is 
too much to ask of you to enter fully into mine, but 
be very well assured that it exists, — that it has its 
axioms, its intuitions, its connected beliefs as well as 
your own. Let me try to improve and please my 
fellow-men after my own fashion at present ; when I 
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)pe I shall he found -worthy of a less qualified aji- 
?ohation than you have felt constrained to give me at 
lis time. 

In Dr. Holmes s make-up, conservatism in things 
ditical and social was curiously compounded with 
e progressive tendency in religious thought. The 
)olitionists not only failed to secure his active coiiper- 
iou, but it was very slowly and imperfectly that they 
it his sympathy. In his old age he explained, per- 
ips excused, himself for not falling in with them ; he 
scaUed that his father, liviug many years in Georgia, 
came in contact with slavery in its best and mildest 
irm j and, living among the best pcoide, learned to 
ok upon it with less abhorrence than if he had 
tidied it from a distance. Though he rarely referred 
I it, I did not receive from him the strong feeling of 
atred and opposition to the institution which many 
ortliern children inherited from their parents. My 
aterual grandfather was the so-called owner of 
aves received hy inheritance, one of whom, by the 
ay, was a witness to the Boston ‘Massacre,’ when a 
ry. The stories of the ‘ boholition ’ ceremonies and 
L'oeessions were matters of popular jesting. So, when 
1 C negroes were excluded from the Common on 
.'tillery election day hy general consent, it was nat- 
ral that I should not have been so ready for sym- 
rthy with tire abolition movement as those young 
rys and men who were differently educated. . . . 
Mrile I was studying medicine and boarding at No. 
Cerrtral Court, I met hahitually at the table for a 
msiderahle period Mr. Knapp, the fellow-worker of 
[r. Garrison on TJie Liberator, hut 1 confess that I 

nnf T-aYnoiYiUciv limnno* p.Anvp.rsa.tion -With him 
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on tins subject. I was talien up with my professional 
studies to tbe exclusion of everything else.” 

In a word, abolition for a long while failed to inter- 
est him. Doubtless also there is truth in the sugges- 
tion of a writer in the Quai'terly Reviei.o who says : 
“ The same aristocratic and conservative attitude 
made him oppose some of the social and literary 
movements by which America was deeply stirred. It 
took many years for Garrison to convince him of tlm 
justice of the negro’s claim. He half seriously attrib- 
utes his reluctance to his perusal, as a child, in tlie 
southeast attic of his home, of a book called The 
Negro Plot. But the opposition came rather from 
his character than his reading, and there can be no 
doubt that the personal peculiarities of many of the 
abolitionists excited his keen perception of the ridic- 
ulous ; the long hair of Charles C. Burleigh, the ven- 
erable appearance of Bather Lamson, the wild ges- 
ticulations of Wright, outraged his strong sense of 
propriety. His opinion of the legitimate sphere and 
influence of women was cast in the Old W orld mould. 
Believing with Parson Wilbur that twenty Aere.siarchs 
were nothing to a single s/mresiarch, he had little 
sympathy with Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster.” 

In 1856 he expressed the opinion that “ we must 
reach the welfare of the blacks through the dominant 
race,” — a notion abhorrent to abolitionists. Yet the 
struggle in Kansas ai’oused him to indignation, and 
he came out in a vigorous way for the free-state men. 
In 1858 he wrote to Kev. Samuel May ; “ Your note 
gave me very great pleasure. I told Edmund Quincy 
the other day that I valued the praise of the abolition- 
ists because I knew it was honest.” But the language 
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^ When at last the war came, it found him, or made 
iui, as it did so many otliers who had previouslv felt 
nd talked in the consei'vative and moderate strain a 
menuous, intense, often a greatly excited ])atriot, a 
Fnionist of course, and very soon an anti-slavery 
lan. His eldest son enlisted among the first ; but 
lis incentive was not necessary to put the Doctor 
1 the right place. He wrote war lyrics with the 
pirit of a Tyrtseus ; if they did not take their place.s 
mong the camp songs, it was not because tiiey had 
DO little tire, hut because they had too much literary 
nish ; they were a trifle “ over the heads ” of the 
oldicry. He watclied public affairs with keen inter- 
st, and, in view of the fact that his previous piir.suits 
ad given him scant experience in such matters, the 
ccuracy of his observation and tlie shrewdness of his 
arecasts were remarkable. More than once he illus- 
I’atcd that the looker-on knows the gtime better than 
lie players do. All this need not be dilated upon ; 
: will be seen in the very interesting group of letters 
diich he wrote at the time to Mr. Motley, then in 
lurope, — letters which are umpiestionably the Doc- 
Dr’s best. 

Nevertheless, while he wrote ardently in poetry and 
rose, he could not be induced to come into working 
rganizations, in witness whereof is tliis letter to his 
ear friend Rev. James Freeman Clarke, who could 
ave won him over if any one could have done so : — 

TO KEV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

October 24, 1862, 

Mt dear James, — I received your circular for a 
leeting of the “ Protective War-Claim Association ” 

tvoolr cinrl now T liflVA n Tipw nnp. which 1 feel 
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I go very little to Soe-iety and Club meetings. 
Some feel more of a call that way, otliers less ; I 
among tbe least. 

I bate tbe calling of meetings to order. I bate the 
nomination of officers, always fearing lest I should be 
appointed Secretary. I bate beiug placed on commit- 
tees. They are always having meetings at which half 
are absent and the rest late. 1 hate beiug officially 
anji necessarily in the presence of men most of whom, 
either from excessive 2 eal in the good cause or from 
constitutional obtusencss, arc incapable of being 
hored, which state is to me the most exhausting of all 
conditions, absorbing more of my life than any kind 
of active exertion I am capable of performing. 

I am slow in apprehending parliamentary rules and 
usages, averse to the business details many persons 
revel in; and I am not in love with most of the 
actively stirring people whom one is apt to meet in 
all associations for doing good. 

Some trees grow very tall and straight and large in 
the forest close to each other, but some must stand by 
themselves or they won’t gi’ow at all. Ever since I 
used to go to the “ Institute of 1770 ” and hear Bob 
liantoul call members to oi’der, and to tlie “ Euphra- 
dian,” where our i^oor Loring used to be eloquent 
about Effie Deans, I have recognized an inaptitude, 
not to say ineptitude, belonging to me in connection 
with all such proceedings. 

“ What if everybody talked in this way ? ” The 
Lord arranges his averages in such a way that to 
every one person like myself there are two or three 
organizing, contriving, socializing intelligences, and 
three or four self-sacrificing people, who have forgot- 
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joiit a dozen good indifferent folks that will take 
irt in anything they are asked to. 

Now look at it, dear James, Father Confessor, 
ood Sheidierd. I have just sent off a long article 
ir the December AtlanLlc, and that puts off my in- 
odnetory lecture — (which I promised to write for 
[. J. Bigelow, who was sick) — and on that lecture 
want to be at work at 10.30 to-morrow, when your 
leeting is. I like to stir np ray doctors with whole- 
)me fresh thought ; and to arrange that takes time, 
nd as I have but a little over a week for it I don’t 
ant to go and sweat a forenoon away in doing what 
nne of your committee will find a pleasant exeite- 
lent, but what will vex and fret and drain my nerves 
tore than to write an anniversary poem — which is 
self a short fever. 

This note is personal to you because I had a mind 
) tell you how alien associated action is to my tastes 
ncl habits, and because I knew you would take the 
rouble to read and understand it. 

The only approach to public activity which I recall 
'as his oration, delivered in Boston on the Fourth of 
uly, 1863. I did not hear this, and do not know 
diat oratorical capacity he may have developed ; but 
s one reads it, it seems a speech of the highest order, 
istinct with stimulating spirit, almost fiery at times, 
onestly recognizing all the difficulties to be encoim- 
ered, but with abiding courage to overcome them ; 
xpressing an appreciation of the cause, of all that 
ms at stake for humanity and the nation, of the 
iractical situation, the prospects, and of the temper 
diich must be adequate to the trial. It is printed in 
liA T’n.np.R from an Old Volume of Life. I dare say 
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it is not often read nowadays, and in time •will loe for. 
gotten. But a country must be rich in patriotic elo- 
queiice which can afford to let .such an address glide 
out of tneuiory. He had from Mr. Motley a letter of 
such admiration for this production that, after mak- 
ing the most liberal possible deductions on any sup- 
posable grounds of friendship and courtesy, there was 
enough of praise left to gratify any palate, however 
jaded with flattery.^ 

The interest in public affairs, which had been 
aroused in Dr. Holmes by the war, never afterward 
entirely died away. Its vitality was assisted by his 
interest in the careers of his friends Motley and 
Lowell, and abundant indications of his shrewd obser- 
vation continue to find place in his letters to them. 
He actually upon occasion wrote to the dignitaries 
in Washington concerning the latter. In a note to 
him, December 13, 1884, the Doctor says : “ Here is 
another case in which I have been meddling with 
your affairs. Governor Cleveland, the President-elect, 
wrote a letter on my notorious birthday, so full of 
compliment and high estimation that I thought I had 
a perfect right to reply to it. . . . In writing to the 
President-elect, I told him I had no personal favors 
to ask, but that for the sake of the country I hoped 
he would consider the desirableness of retaining you 
at your post. I gave him an outline of your special 
fitness for the place in terms that I fear would make 
you blush, and ended by saying that I did not believe 
there was a man in the country who could make your 
place good. ... I have had slight, but pleasant, rela- 
tions with Bayard, who is like to be Secretary of 
State (so they say), and have some thought of writing 
^ M alley Corresvondence, ii. 141. 
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him about keeping you in your position. Of courae 
u can resign when yon are tired of work and glory, 
isatus et miiatufs, and we sliall all he most iiappy 
get you back.” Again, April C, 1888 ; “ Why 
ould not Cleveland send you back as niinister'? 
hen he was appointed, I wrote him a letter, telling 
n he had better keep you, as we had no duplicates 
that coinage. He may remember — who knows?” 
This was not only very kind on Dr. Holmes's part, 
t it also indicated that he felt an ingenuous distrust 
the injurious gossip which he must often have heard 
lOut “ practical politics.” His letters produced no 
suits. 

His views and feelings towards the South after the 
3se of the war appear to have been reasonably but 
t immoderately liberal. He was neither vindic- 
le, nor yet fancifully and romantically amicable ; he 
cl a pretty clear view equally of what ought to be 
d of what could he. In his oration he had said : 
riiere is material power enough in the North, if 
ere be the will to use it, to overrun and by degrees 
recolonize the South ; and it is far from impossible 
at some sucli process may be a part of the mceban- 
11 of its new birth, spreading from various centres 
organization, on the plan wdiich Nature follows 
lien she would fill a half-finislied tissue with blood- 
:ssels, or change a temporary cartilage into hone.” 
Lit the plague of the “carpet-baggers,” descending 
3011 that region to complete the waste of the war, did 
)t seem to him good medicine with which to restore 
ilitical or social health. 

I find this letter, written apparently to the son of 
le of his classmates at Harvard College, who was a 
ti^pn of New Orleans: — 
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TO ALEXANDER PORTER MORSE. 

Boston, January 4, 18C8. 

My DEAR Mr. Morse, — I find myself greatly 
embarrassed in writing to yon now ; the difficulty I 
find in separating two characters united in your per- 
son; namely, that of the son of my old friend and 
classmate, and that of an editor of a journal represent- 
ing ideas which, as you know, must differ a good deal 
from those I entertain. I am going to speak to you 
in the first capacity to begin with, and reserve the 
pleasure of addressing you in the second until the 
last. 

Assuming your paper to be a move in the right 
direction, I think it promises to be conducted with 
spirit and to find many readers in the Southern States, 
a few in each of the Northern States, collectively per- 
haps a number not inconsiderable. And just so far 
as it encourages a wide and liberal culture, and tends 
to unite the sections of a country which has failed to 
break into countries, I shall rejoice in its success. It 
is evident that there is a returning feeling of literary 
fellowshi]!. I do not speak from a personal sentiment, 
for I have not received the number with the review 
of my book in it, though I have just got that of Janu- 
ary 4th ; but judging by the notice of 177te Atlantic, 
and the Harper advertisements, and from what I 
know personally of one of your contributors, Mr. 
Pard H. Hayne, with whom I have corresponded since 
the war. But you must remember that the “ lost 
cause ” is to zis a crushed rebellion ; that, to us, its 
true source was a great national wrong trying to per- 
petuate itself; that in this belief our children and 
friends have died, so that the whole North is still in 
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onrning ; and that to us such poems as “ The Con- 
derate Dead,” such pieces as “The Confederate 
lag,” are only a reopening of all the old wounds, not 
■ofitahlc to any, hut entirely unwelcome to those 
ho want to make all whole again as soon as time will 
b them. I think, therefore, you must rely on your 
Duthern friends for your support. A sectional litera- 
re does not seem to us to promise much, but it is a 
vorite idea with many of our Southern friends, 
id they must work it out successfully if they can. 
Whenever anything really deserving of high praise 
accomplished, I very sincerely beheve that none 
ill more readily acknowledge its excellence than your 
orthern fellow-countrymen. 

And now to you personally, son of my dear old 
lend Morse, I have nothing to say that is not full of 
1 kindness and good wishes. I remember saying to 
m once, when we were looking vaguely forward to a 
issible conflict of sections, how our boys might yet 
,ce each other in the field. I wonder how near any 
' you three or more sous of his came to my first-born ! 
e got three bullets from some of you, anyhow ; two 
ent through him — neck and breast, and one stuck 
I the bone of his foot ; but he is as well as ever, and 
forgive you if either of you did it. Your father 
ways seemed to like me, and I always liked him ; 
e could not help liking him. I wonder if you knew 
hat a pleasant, amiable, lively, entertaining, witty, 
irewd, original young man he was? Nobody was so 
■ee and easy, so companionable, so fuU of all kinds 
: agreeable talk. The only wonder was that he 
ever seemed to make an enemy, so outspoken as he 
as, and so different in many of his notions from any 
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he hi\(l brought up iniuo in New Orleans, and I had 
brought up his in Boston, they would have still fought, 
only changing sides. I am sure I feel just as well 
disposed to you and all my Southern friends as before 
the war. I do not ask them to forgive and forget as 
easily, it is not in nature that they should. But old 
friendships like your father’s and mine are hard to 
outgrow, and I cannot help feeling an interest in all 
the members of my old friend’s family. I wish you 
would renew the expression of my lasting remem- 
brance to your mother and yonr brothers, and be 
assured of my cordial regard, and my hope that I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you whenever you 
visit Boston. 

Another Southern correspondent called forth these 
remarks, and it is an amusing instance of the Doc- 
tor’s caution that the earlier of these two notes is 
marked '•'■private : ” — 

TO PAUL II. nATNE. 

Boston, 11 , 1877 . 

Dear Mr. Hayne, — Yom- letter, with the poems 
it enclosed, reached me yesterday. I read both the 
poems carefully, and I wish I could say that I read 
both with pleasure. But it distresses me to hear, 
whether in prose or verse, of tho wretchedness of a 
sister State. I could not call up the images which 
your poem pictured in words, the intensity of which 
showed liow deep the feeling which prompted them, 
without a thrill of sympathy and an aching of regret, 
that my fellow-countrymen of your proud record and 
sensitive race should be doomed to such suffering — I 
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lust have been broken down under the slow pressure 
f these calamities. At last we may hope that the 
awn is showing itself. President Hayes means to do 
Listiee, we all — or almost all — believe; and it re- 
lains to be seen if your people, left to themselves, 
an right the wrongs imder which they are groaning, 
^here is eloquence and force in your “ South Caro- 
ina ” poem, and much beauty in the “ Vision,” which 
trikes me as one of the best things you have done. 

Bostok, November 1, 18S1. 

Deah Mr. Hayne, — 


I hope that the era of good feeling is at last inan- 
juratecl. First, between the different sections of our 
)wn country, which were welded in fire and have now 
leen tempered in blood. We know each other better, 
lerhaps, than we could have done but for the fierce 
imbrace of conflict ; and we may hope that the dread 
esson we have learned of what a civil contest means 
;or both parties will serve once for all to teach us the 
neaning of A' plurihus unum. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE VICTIK OP COREESrONDENTS 

No sooner was Dr. Plolmes famous tlian the count- 
less jaws of that many -headed and voracious ogre, “the 
public,” began to gnash for the new victim. The post- 
man came weighed down with letters and parcels in- 
numerable, all demanding reply, a few deserving it. 
The burden became very serious, and it grew always 
heavier. It was not simply the swarm of autograph- 
himters, like mosquitoes rising from the limitless 
breeding-grounds of summer marshes; but people 
came with every conceivable and iucoiiceivablo request 
for advice aud assistance, chiefly literary, of course, 
though by no means wholly so; for the variety and 
absurdity of the petitions addressed to him could 
only be equalled by the ingenuous prayers of child- 
hood. In Over the, Teacups he wrote : — 

“For the last thirty years I have been in the habit 
of receiving a volume of poems or a poem, printed or 
manuscript — I will not say daily, though I sometimes 
receive more than one in a day, but at very short in- 
tervals. I have beeu consulted by hundreds of writers 
of verse as to the merit of their performances, and 
have often advised the writers to the best of my abil- 
ity. Of late I have found it Impossible to attempt to 
read critically all the literary productions, in verse 
and in prose, which have heaped themselves on every 
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iG railroad tracks, — blocking my literary pathway, 

3 that I can hardly find my daily papers.” 

Now this was all very flattering of course; like the 
ddeniiig circles around the stone which falls into the 
'ater, it showed what a big splash he was making in 
he puddle of the world. But it placed him between 
Iternatlves of which each was disagreealde. He 
light leave the countless applicants imanswered ; or 
iG might answer them. To choose the former he was 
00 kind-hearted ; to do the latter was very distaste- 
ul. It resulted that from the beginning he elected 
he task of replying to all, — or substantially so. 
lis rule, as he stated it, was: to answ’er “aU letters 
rhich are written in good faith, and where an answer 
s like to be of any use or give any gi-atification.” 
!Jo album or collection of autogi-aphs went without 
lis signature; he said once that, if it should retain 
iny value at all, at least it would be the cheapest 
lutograph on the dealers’ catalogues. James KusseU 
[jOweU, who pursued a different plan, grumbled at 
lim, because Holmes’s amiable ways made it so hard 
hr the others. Yet autograph-writing was a trifling 
oart ; there were countless more exacting desires, 
)f which many could not be gratified. For friends 
iometimes presumed unduly upon friendship, and 
many of the promiscuous horde of charity-mongers 
bad to take No for an answer, though little accus- 
tomed to submit gracefully to the negative. Fortu- 
nately, however, the Doctor was a supreme master of 
the art of refusal, and invariably did it with a singu- 
lar combination of gracionsness and decision. There 
was no use in teasing him, and it was impossible to 
be vexed with bun. 

A j: Qolrofi ■fnr Arilicisui. but 
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wanted praise, for their’ literary efforts ; who prayed 
humbly for advice, hut meant to get practical assist- 
ance ; or those who frankly asked to have their effii- 
sions sent to some editor stamped with the approval 
of the Autocrat, — all these innumerahle men and 
women, lads and lasses, the Doctor treated with an 
incredible kindliness and patience. He might have 
cut out some of the clever passages in Tlia Guardian 
Angd, d propos of tlie literary aspirations of Gifted 
Hopkins, and have caused them to be printed upon 
postal cards, which would then have needed only an 
address to make them entirely satisfactory replies. 
But it was not in his nature to do this. “I have 
always tried,” he said, “to be gentle with the most 
hopeless cases. My experience, however, lias not 
been encouraging.” Sometimes he received letters 
which were even abusive and insulting, from jiorsous 
who were not pleased with the responses which their 
entirely unwarranted demands had brought forth. 
But the Doctor took these things philosophically, even 
if they pained him a little. 

I once heard it said that he dispensed praise beyond 
what was deserved, because he loved praise himself and 
expected thus to secure it. The assertion was absurd 
and directly the opposite of the truth ; for his advice 
and opinion were given with an honesty which is often 
amusmgly blunt. Conscientious in all things, he was 
scrupulously so in advising, which he felt as a very 
grave responsibility, and performed under a sense of 
moral obligation.^ Even in letters of thanks for 

* So lie himself says in The Poet at the Brealcfast-Tahle, p. 
160. “ It is a very grave responsibility which these unknown 
correspondents throw upon their chosen counsellors. One whom 
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3oks sent to him, if he expressed a good opinion of 
leir contents, he habitually stated with an aecuraev, 
hieh provokes a smile, just how far his reading or 
Lvestigatioii had gone. No man ever strayed into 
terature wlien he liad better have kept out of it, and 
lereby suffered loss or disappointment, because lie 
id received careless advice or disingenuous praise 
oin Dr. Holmes. Persons who have had much ex- 
3rieiice in literature will appreciate how great credit 
as due to him for his rule and his practice in this 
iry trying department of the literary man’s gratui- 
lus work. Looking backward over these things, 
hen he was sitting over the Teacups, he wrote: — 
“A great deal of the best writing the hinguages 
: the world have ever known lias been committed to 
aves that withered out of sight before a second sun- 
ght had fallen upon them. I have had many letters 
should have liked to give the public, had their 
iture admitted of their being offered to the world. 
Hiat struggles of young ambition, finding no place 
ii’ its energies, or feeling its incapacity to reach the 
eal towards which it was striving ! What longings 
; disappointed, defeated fellow-inoi-tals, trying to 
id a new home for themselves in the heart of one 
bom they have amiably idealized! And oh, what 
ipeless efforts of mediocrities and inferiorities, he- 

low nothing, sends you spoeimens more or less painfully volu- 
iiious of his writiugs, which he asks you to read over, think 
er, and pray over, and send back an answer informing him 
lether fame and fortune are awaiting him as the possessor of 
e wonderful gifts his writings manifest, and whetlier you ad- 
ic liim to leave all, — the shop he sweeps out every morning, 
e ledger he posts, the mortar in which he pounds, the bench 
which he urges the reluctant plane, — and follow his genius 
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lieving in themselves as superiorities, and stumbling 
on through limping disapj)ointments to prostrate fail- 
ure! Poverty conies pleading, not for charity, for 
the most part, but imploring us to find a purchaser 
for its unmarketable wares. The unreadable author 
particularly requests us to make a critical examina- 
tion of bis book, and report to him whatever may 
be our verdict, — as if he wanted anything but our 
praise, and that very often to be used in his publish- 
er’s advertisements. But what does not one have 
to submit to who has become the martyr — the Saint 
Sebastian — of a literary correspondence! ” 

Sometimes, of course, there occurred the pleasure 
of recognizing good work and encouraging men of 
worth. It is a familiar story that Bret Ilarte, in his 
youth, sent the manuscript of some of his early poems 
to the Doctor, that the Doctor replied with decided 
commendation; but that, since the communication 
had been anonymous, he never Imew whom be had 
encouraged until one day when Bret Harte walked 
into his library and developed the story. 

At the famous Atlantic Breakfast, Mr. Aldrich 
made some remarks to this point, in his wonted happy 
vein, which I cannot resist transcribing : — 

“I cannot, however, let this hour pass without 
alluding to a certain characteristic of our honored 
friend which no one has yet touched uiion. I mean 
his judicious and inexhaustible kindness to his younger 
brothers in literature. In the midst of a life singu- 
larly crowded with duties, he has always found time 
to hold out a hand to the man below him. It is safe 
to say that within the last twenty-five years no fewer 
than five thousand young American poets have hand- 
somely availed themselves of Dr. Holmes’s amiability. 
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and sent him copies of theiv first hook. And 1 hon- 
estly believe that Dr. Holmes lias written to each of 
the.se immortals a note full of tlie keenest apprecia- 
tion and the wisest counsel. I have seen a score of 
such letters from his hu.sy pen, and — shall I confess 
it? — I have one in my own possession. Twenty years 
ago I printed a volume of boyish verse; the first copy 
that came from the binder’s was dispatched to the 
A-utocrat of the Breakfast-Table — as if he had been 
waiting for it. In return I received the kindest letter 
ever written by a celebrity to an obscurity. It vir- 
tually told me not to make any more verses unless I 
could make better ones. It told me this, but with 
such delicate frankness of phrase that it seemed to 
me as if the writer had laid his hand in tender reproof 
upon my shoiddor, as an elder brother might have 
done. The fresh and subtle learning of the Autocrat, 
the hmuor and pathos of the Poet, that skylark qual- 
ity of note in his lyrics, — he could not have perfected 
all these precious gifts, if God had not given him the 
most sympathetic of human hearts.” 

A gentleman has written to me stating his convic- 
tion that Dr. Holmes was, of course, a great “episto- 
larian;'^ another is of ojiiniou that he must have 
been an epiatolater ,” — singular and pleasing 

phrases, which would have amused the Doctor, who 
loved simplicity in language, and, when people spoils 
of “ conversationists ”aiul “conversationalists,” asked 
wlietlicr tulhist would not do just as well, and who 
told his students not to ligate arteries, hut to tie them. 
But these judges probably spoke with little know- 
ledge. Certainly in his own family the Doctor was 
not considered an adept in letter-writing. His wife 
used to say, in her lively way: “Oil, Wendell can’t 
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wl'ite a letter; lie seldom loiows what to tell, and 
never knows how to say it.” hie himself admitted 
that the task was not agreeable, or stimulating. To 
Mrs. lielen Hopekirk Wilson he wrote: “It always 
comes a little hard for me to put my thoughts on 
paper for a friend. It is so much slower tlian talk- 
ing! That I am more at home in; and there is al- 
ways so much more in the response of bright mobile 
features than in the blank stare of a sheet of white 
paper.” lie declared, however, to Mrs. Kellogg, his 
good friend of the Pittsfield days, that he was a “very 
good corresiiondont as a reader of letters ” like hers. 
And to the same lady he said: “Tliere is something 
iir a live letter, just from the mail, like a hot cake 
just from the griddle. A book can give much, but 
the hot cake and warm letter have a charm all their 
own.” In fact, though he said that he had “written 
a very large number of letters in his life,” he really 
had had little occasion or even opiJortunity for sus- 
tained correspondence. His friends all lived within 
a few miles of the State House, and he saw them often 
enough to make letters needless. His intimacies were 
as locally circumscribed as was the rest of his life. 
It will be observed in the correspondence following 
this memoir, that there are only two considerable 
groups of letters, viz. : those written to John Lothrop 
Motley and those to James Russell Lowell, during 
their foreign residences; those to Mrs. Stowe may, 
perhaps, be added as a third but small group. Beyond 
these a few parcels of a score or so each, for the most 
part not very unportant, and detached letters on spe- 
cial topics or occasions are all that have been received 
by me. I may say to the reader that scarcely anything 
has been rejected, so that he will gather the extent as 
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■well as th(^ cliaracter of Dr. Holmes’s eorrespondeuce 
from wliat follows. 

The condition of things which has been described 
resulted in the Doctor becoming a great writer of 
short notes. Ills friend Dr. Mitchell well and wit- 
tily said to him, that he “was not a man of letters, 
blit a man of notes.” He liimself, in writing to Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr, said: “Not that I pretend to keep 
lip correspondence, for my unknown friends demand 
all the time that I can spare, and more too, — so that 
I furnisli a hundred epistolary bites to a mob of 
strangers instead of half-a-dozen decent meals to my 
few intimates; ” and, as he was then growing old and 
feeling the burden of these things, lie half complained 
of “the quagmire of unanswered letters and nntlianked- 
for books in whicli ” ho was struggling. He had re- 
markable facility and cleverness in this sort of litera- 
ture, — for a kind of literature it really became in his 
hands. He might send off a page or only half-a- 
dozen lines, dispatching it into space, as it were, to 
some person whom he had never scon or known, a 
mere name like any one of the thousands in a Direc- 
tory. But all the same the note was almost sure to 
contain some bit of wit, some cleverly turned expres- 
sion or happy simile, sometliing which marked its 
origin as dift'erent from the ordinary. These notes 
must have been sprinkled in myriads over the coun- 
try, though not many have been sent in to me, — 
doubtless because they have been considered too tri- 
fling for reproduction as “Letters,” a phrase prog- 
nosticating things more foi-mal than such brevities. 
This is true enough, but these small bits, fragments, 
jeux-d’ esprit, were so peculiarly characteristic of Dr. 
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iuui\y of ilu'io would lu> aliMUvdly iuniorlVcl.. I llion'.- 
fovo follow (lioso rouuu’ks with a mmu'whal; various 
aiul lU'W'ssarily hctoropnuioous oollwtiou of siu'h as 
have I'ouu'. to luy hands. 

Tho liirtli of Ids oldi'Sl. sou was aiuiouiicod to Ids 
sistor Iiy (ho Idllowiii'i; note: - 

TO MKS. niAUl.US W. UI'IIAM. 

Mttn'h H, IS | I , 

My dkau Ann, -- Last ovcidu”; hotwoiui oi^lit and 
iiiuo tluu'o a])i)i'av('d at No. H Montf^'oiiicry I’lat'o a lit- 
tle individual who may lio horcaftor addrosscal as 

n()l,.MK.S, Ks((. 

or 

Tho Hon. llohuos, M. C. 

or 

Ilis IC.x;('oll('noy Ihdiuos, Prcsidtuit, tdo., oto., 

hut who for tho iirostuit is oontont willi HoratohintC his 
faoo and Huokiu>^ his right fortdiiigor. 

Long years afterward, when tho eh^vation of tlds 
son to tho Is'iieh of the iSuprenie .ludieial t’ourt of 
Massa(duis(!tls gave him a jiosilion moi'o honorahh'. 
than any of these luerc'ly ixditieal foreeaslings, tlio 
Doctor wrote to Mrs. Kellogg: “'I'lianlc jam for all 
tho phsisant words ahout tlie •/iiiljir, 'I'o l/ihili of it, 
— my little hoy a tiudge, and able to stmd me to jail 
if I don’t hehavo myself!'’ 

llis friend, 'rUomas (i. A]iplet,ou, ])nldislied a liook 
oallod A tSliriiJ' (if Pajicrs, ami gavti to it Lliis dediea- 
tion : — 

“ TO 

Ol.ivna ■WKNIIEM, lIOUtKH, 

wlio lias nut tlics rUiuli'iritv of otir olimato iul.(i wiirils, iiiicl horn 



Tiii'; vu'TtM OK foi;Ki;si'(i\i)KKis 

A (’ii|iy \v:w Mi'iit tn thi' Dm'tiir hy Nullian 

Aplili'Liiii, Hiul i-alli'il t’nrili ili4- I'lillmvinp; unU':- - 

•111 cMM VIS s viuvN vi'i'i.iiriis. 

.Uu/y 'J, is7r». 

iMv iH'.VK Mu. A I'l’i.r.ruN, 1 liavi* luU. liail tiiun 
id read all lln' papiT. vvliii-li ai'f ImhiiuI u[i in llu> 
at I liiipn III in I In* ciini'-ii' nl' (ii-ilay m* lo- 
niiirrdvv. Hnt 1 liavi- n*:iil iMuinj^;!! nl' (In-ni In lin (piiin 
cliarnii'il vvilli lln'lr na •}', liriylil ilnw nf tlidn{i;lil. ainl 
fanny nil jn-.| llin-.n vny tlifini-M lliai 1 lilin In lii>ai' 
nnr riuninw talUni' ih .ciim'in nf. 

I (In nnl Knnvv w liiM liiT I wii'i nidi'i' Hiii'pl'ianil nf 
fffalilii'il 'vlii-n vnni' InnlliiT (nhl nin lin was ipiinp; In 
liniinf inv nanin liv III uTiliinn, il, as In- has ilnnn, nil 
till' npriiini!: Inaf nf lii i fliaiiniiii’ lilllf Imnli. I’lnas- 
iiiitlv as III' hail alwav't ’ipnKi'ii In nii', 1 iliil nnl knnvv 
that iny pallid lav was ninri' ihan luimly \ isililn In 
liliii in till' I'niniia 111 rnrn ii'at inns In wlili'h Mil I'liii" 
ni'iillv lii'liinys llm nanii' “nh-i'l lii’,” whinh hr has iip- 
pill'd tn iny nwn mild jihn'phnvi'si'i'nt'i'. I I'un nnly 
thank him fur nm> nl thn lunii. pli'iisiuft li'ihnli's nf 
I'l'gaid and kindly I’l'i-liii}^ it has i-vi'f hi'i'ii iny itnnd 
fni'tiiun in ri'i'i'ivn. 

Til TiiiiM vs iiiiMi .vi'i'i.i rns. 

,Ut)r*A IW/A. 

My tiK.vu Ai'i'MitiN, I liavn w fill I'll a vm'si', 
rml Inaiipmpi'iali', 1 Impi', in tin' allinni. It nnly ns- 
pvi"isi'n in fhynti’ what su muiiy havi' said nf Kmun'tl. 
in prnsi'. As l«i thn .Mums' frsiival I havi' wfilli'n at 
Knnii* li'liydli *n dmUn' I •illy. I raii't nii'ddli* with it. 
My api'i'inlty is nliihiary mifii'i-s, and insi'iipl inns fur 
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epitaph to he speedily written, or to go over the river 
to Somerville.^ Lecturing all the time as I do, and 
literally birried in mortuai'y composition — I have Dr. 
Bigelow, and Dr. J. B. S. Jackson now on hand — 
I had rather face a loaded seven-shooter tlian an invi- 
tation to do anything- in the way of writing or speech- 
ifying. The Judge has been good and has not fol- 
lowed me up. Why can’t you sparkle yourself, on 
the Tom Moore occasion? 

TO JAMES BUSSELL LOWELL. 

Maij ilk 

Mt dear j AMES, — Miss , here present, 

wants me to write to you, being afraid, she says, to 
write herself. She says she sent to “Hon. James 
Bussell Lowell, Bostpn, Mass.,” lier i)hotogra23h and 
her sister’s newspaper, which she edited in 18C0 in 
Cleveland, Ohio, entitled the Lady's Boudoir, con- 
taining an article by “ J. Bussell Lowell, Reformist,” 

from Our Portfolio, and a letter to her, , from 

Matthew Arnold. She wants all these papers, badly, 
and sets me to badger and bother you about them. 
Do not curse me by all the gods upper and lower, for 
here I am with the thumbscrews tight and the wedges 
in the boot, writing in durance and, as it were, in the 
inquisitor’s chamber. Of course you have treasured 
these things as the apple of your eye and can lay 
your hand on them in a moment, having nothing to 
do but take care of such treasures ! Please address 
any communication not to me but to Miss , S. D. 

P. S. She says President Arthur wrote her a 
beautiful letter, and a fortiori (she didn’t say that) 
J. R. L. will answer her. 

' The locus of a well-known asylum for tlie insane, near Bos- 
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'I'lu' ri'lliiwiiij,;' was i‘viilriil ly writlcii wlii-ii Mr. 
Liiwrll was 1‘illtiir nl' Thr Atlitiil'tr ; i| t'lli'liisisl lilt' 
poi'iii 111' a ;.;ru(lnuan wlui was a IVirml ul' Iml 

who hail .si'i'ii 111 : to uso llio |)oi'lor’s intorvi'iiliou ; 

TO .lAMI s Ul -<s| 1.1. i.owia.t,. 

Itiiirit.N, .V(iti7t 10, iHtii. 

Mv .l,\ili>s 1 si-uil \on a loltrr am! a 

jiooiii from 1’ ■ li , to wliii'li I invTti' yoitr spo- 

(■ial alti'iil loll. If you aooojit llio poi'iii I .sliall lio 
frhul for 1’ : if you ilo not, pray trisit. him j^fiii- 

gorlv aiiil si'Utl it liaok to him willi tlio polili'.st. of 
uotr.s, 1’ is au > nj'intl ti rrllilr, ami 1 ilou'l- want, 
him to lici^iu " hlowlii”,'’ as llm ho\.s say. at mo. 

1 will writo a rooipo for _\ou on lho m<\t pajjfo, (o 
luuiilininislfroil to I’ in \our iioto. 

u ( Ui-i tiiiii*, 

\%1\ \yy. iMju.vlr ». 
ll, jiMlitt, rti}ir> 

*j. H. 

'rills noto, miml \ou, is to ho sont at any rato, 
wliafovor on tlo w iih lho pooni. 1 havowrlllon ami 
Hont a roply to his loltor, ihrowiai' oil' all rosponslhil- 
ilv, as I always do. I onolo.o stamps in laiso ihoy 
hIioiiIiI ho uooiloil, ami alio apolooios for trouhlinp' 
you hut this is oiio of lho oa n's ihaL rotptiro toiulor 
hamllin^. 

To TTIoU Vs IHITTI Ml. 

■U.ioA t.*i, isa|. 

Mv iu;\u Sill, I havo just }.'ol a momont’fi rost, 
aftor (soUlnp; thvoo hmtUs Uuouj.'h no, not ipiito 
thnmj^ih \ot. tho pross. 'riioto is as iimoh olootri- 
oity in mo as ihoro is in a torpoilo aftor ho is mailo 
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keep still iuid be let ;iloiu*. Don’t think 1 ;im ofTended 
at being asked to do anytliing; 1 am aslced all tlie 
time to do e.vt'rytbing. I shall Iiav'e to s(o[) paynii'iit 
on antogra]>hs liy and by, J am afraid. Really, [ 
laive my bands full in every way, and tlu' kindest 
thing my friemds can do is just to kd. nn^ earry what 
I bold, and not ask mi^ to take anylhing more at 
present. 

'ro Tlin SAMK. 

A]iril -J l, isn^. 

My dkau Sir, — Many thanks for your kind invi- 
tation to the IJnitai'ian festival. 1 shall not malce 
any i)romise to he with you, prinei[)ally to spare yon 
any attempt at a specadi, and partly heiauise I do not 
like to appear at puhlie meetings. The last is a mat- 
ter of taste, in whi(di a member of the silent profes- 
sion has a (un'tain right to he indnlgeil. 1 take a eor- 
dial interest in your meetings, wladher presmit or 
ahs('nt, and I rej(de(^ that you are to have so noble a 
repi'esontative of lihei-al and manly thought as onr 
true-hearted gov(!rnor, • -•the only loyal pilot whose 
hand was on the tiller wlani the hlae.k s(juall struck 
tlio great lleet of the Union. ^ 

TO (1. w. KioRirnu, m. n. 

Aui/iM 17, IHIU. 

Dkar Sir, — Y ou are very weleome to my auto- 
gi’aph, whie.h I have, givim to a giaait many friimds Isi- 
foro yourself. vlf/(vV‘f! is another matter; tlu! reciuest 
is so general that 1 should not know where to begin. 
You might almost as w'ell ask me for a coat or a laiir 
of hoots without sending your measure. . . . 

1 Governor Andrew, it is wcdl kmiwii, liiul ho fur foroHcon Itos- 
tllitioB ns to hnvo the Ktnto militia thoroiurlilv I'lniiiineti to tiiko 
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Tills letter, I think, should be rescued from the 
oblivion of the newspaper in which I found it, with 
the explanation that it was “written in 18G6, at the 
close of the war of the rebellion, in response to 
the request of Mrs. D. D. Tilton, lady manager 
of the Massachusetts table at the fair held in AVash- 
ington, in aid of the Homo for Orphans of Union 
Soldiers.” 

TO MOS15S SWEETSER. 

Boston, June 0, 1800. 

Dear Sir, — I must respond to your polite and 
flattering request by asking you to accept for the Fair 
two of my books, which contain some things in them 
more like to bo read with patience, if not with pleas- 
ure, than anything I should write to order at short 
notice. To write a lyric is like having a fit, you 
can’t have one when you wish you could (as, for 
instance, when your bore is in his third hour and 
having it all his own way), and you can’t help having 
it when it comes itself. 

If it had so happened a lyric attack had seized mo 
just at the moment I received your letter, be sure that 
you should have had a coj)y of verscis such as one 
finds written out and lying before him on his desk 
after the spasm has gone off. 13ut having had a 
paroxysm three or four days ago, the nervous energy 
had expended itself, and I must therefore hold up a 
book in each hand as a shield against your friendly 
attack, hoiking that they will not prove as impenetra- 
ble to any who may imdertake to read them as to 
your attempts upon my importunate muse. 
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TO EDWARD KVERETT irALi;, D. Ii.‘ 

Dinmhn-T, ISIIO, 

My dear Mr. Hale, - I sluill kci'p ydur no(;D .ts 
a rcMiuiuloi' thiii; I liopo soiuo tiiiio or oIIum’ (d (uko 
up tlio ])DU which 1 have uot caniil to meddle with 
often of late. In ilus mean timi\ yon may be iissured 
thiit nothinif that nun emumits to papin- is e.vei’ lialf 
so good as Ills greiit tniwviUt'ii, aiiicli'. 

Like an Kastcu' ('gg, that nnliatelied prodmd.ion — 
its unbrolcou shcdl, I mean — is staiiu'd- -by tint 

roadei' — that-is-to-bo’s imagination 1 mean witli 

ovoiy bi'iniant lino of ])W)miso. Ib'oalc it, and you 
havo tlui usual albuminous eontimts, — keep it whide, 
and you can feast your eyes on its gorgisius color, 
and your mind with the thouglit that it carries tho 
possibility of Pluenix. 

kSay, then, that you havo tlio pvomhv. of a)i artielo 
from one of the most (‘timterablo and etei'leraed of 
our native writers, and it will lie llk(\ a sigmsl cheek 
witli tlio amount left blank. I’ropliets and priests 
may dtisire it long and die without the sight, but will 
die saying, “ Wlien tho great unwritten artiide davn 
come — then — you will .seo” — and so turn tiudr 
faces to the wall. 

Let us leave it tlum unwritten for tla* present, and 
think how mueli more pree.ions is an inlinite serit's of 
undefined exia'ctations tliau any ])altry performance 
or transient fruition. In the mean time believe mo 
always very sincerely and faithfully yours. 

' At the time oiigsgod iu editing tho magazine oallod Old and 
New, 
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TO PAUL H. HAYNE. 

Boston, January 0 , 1870 , 

My dear Mr. Hayne, — I have sent your son- 
net, which I liked much, to Mr. Edward Hale, who 
is best known to me anrong those connected with 
Old and Na^o. I aceompanied it with a note in- 
tended to draw his special and favorable attention to 
it, and then, in accordanee with my rule in all cases, 
requested him to communicate directly with you with 
reference to his disposal of the potun. 

Yon will see at once why I follow this rule. Ed- 
itors have their own way of looking at contributions 
sent them, and I should too often have to write to my 
friends that their articles were to be returned to 
them. As I never know when this may happen, I 
make no exceptions, but always leave my friend tlie 
author at the threshold of my friend the Editor’s 
Sanctum. 

I trust there was no need of my doing so in this 
case except to maintain the principle, and I shall be 
most happy if any words of mine have helped you to 
get a foothold in the now Journal, which, I under- 
stand, begins with the best pi’ospeots of success. 

TO EDWAlin EVEUETT HALE, T). D. 

March 23 , 1870 . 

Dear Mr. Hale, — You must excuse me from 
writing a critique — it is a kind of thing I dislike. I 
want to send you sometliing, and, if I can work out 
a motive to my satisfaction, mean to do it one of these 
days. But I have been half sick through my whole 
lecture term, and am now veiy busy in some work I 
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OLIVKH WKNDIsLI, HOI.JIKS 


you ai'o Huclv 11 ji(i/i/ri/i/iii foils luiil pufi/rfu iriniH jn'O- 
cliuior Unit you liardly t!ic lititilatitins of a cmn-. 

111011 iiioi-tal witli only one [lait' oi' h(>niiH|ilii‘ri's aiul 
two liaiuls. 

I mil (l('li<;liU‘(l to hoar Ihatyonr Mafia/ino in oi'l;- 
tiii;*' on wall, anti I aliall nol. fool oaay iinlil I havo 
“out holiiml,’' as Uio boys say wlioii llioy liaiij^ on (o 
an iiivitiiiy' otjulpago. 

TO Hits. OAUOUNK f,. Kt:i, 1,01)11. 

lioHi'iis, Jiilfi 111, 

My deau Muh. Ki;i,i,()ti(i, If I won- not n [iroll.y 
woll-HoiisoiuHl stick of tiiiilior yon wonhl have Innit ino 
to your imriioso wonhl n't you? Such a ploiisiuil, 
lively lotUir from an old friend goes a goml way to- 
wai'ila liroaking down a rcstdiitiun; but it ihu's not - 

I niush say it it does not go t|nilo far oiiongli. It 

is not your fault -you have siiiil all that can bo said, 
with the Koduo.tivo. acoonfs of a siron. It is iny fault, 
if anybody’s, I have got tiroil of aii|ioaring on (niblio 
owasions. I out the I’lii Ilola Ka])iia and (ho Alnnmi 
nit'otlngs thi.s yoar. I did, it is (rno, (nktt down my 
eoiTistiilk (hldlo for Iho (iraiid Dnko; but I have ro- 
■fiist'd (ivory invitation siiioo that timo. I liavi- got 
enough of it. 

" Still iinmt I laiar? Slmll litnirKo ^'ils«.^f|■l•llhl hawl 
lIiH urtmkiiig f(miilct« in a lavri'n hall V " 

says Lord Byron, and I fool about myself somothing 
as ho felt about ijord Fitzgerald -if he was a Lord, 
as 1 think ho was. 

Now you must romemher that I was not always 
ohchirato — that I glorified the I’loughman and tried 
to help sanctify the Cemetery- — to siiv nothiiur of 
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I am now somewhat older than then, and I will not 
say Grosser — because I am not cross — only more set 
in my ways, as I have a right to be. 

I lectured steadily seven months from October to 
May, and I have been writing for The Atlantic regu- 
larly since J anuary, and I have promised a gratuitous 
lecture to a “banquet” of ladies this autumn. It is 
enough for me, and I do not want to plague myself 
with pumping up patriotism and pouring it into stan- 
zas. I want to get away as soon as I can and lay up 
my heels and do nothing but read story-books. 

“So easy! just sit down and write what comes into 
your head.” Tell that to the mcrinoes — (I adajit 
the saying to the mountain district). 

It costs 8W**t; it costs nerve-fat; it costs phos- 
phorus, to do any tiling worth doing. 

No, my dear Lady, I adore j'-ou, but I ’ll bet you 
can’t coax me. I like your letter enormously — 
though I was puzzled with the “Bucher fever” as I 
read it the first time — Beecher, I discovered it to be. 
But for all that, you must give me up as beyond even 
your wonderful persuasive arts. Don’t let anybody 
get hold of this letter, which is written in great worry 
of mind at saying No to a friend for whom I should 
always like to have a Yes ready. Remember me 
kindly to the Squire, and believe me 

Faithfully yours. 


TO MISS J, SHERWOOD, KIRKWOOD, MO. 

November 11, 1875. 

Dear Miss Sherwood, — I am much obliged to 
you for your very pleasant and flattering note, but I 

am rrmno* fn AvnnQA mvcnlf -f-rmn rlni-no* n.nvf.liino’ 
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than tli!iiikhi;>' y‘>ii ^^'<1 .Y'»i *■') t'(iii.si(l(>r my 

uiiswci’ as privati'. hand aidws with aiiHWi'riii'j; 

all aovts of iuvitatiouM fo do all hovIh of 
.10v('i'y oiu^ I makes i(. worse and worse, and I 

]iav('. a.li leii'^'lh to say A'o (wrapped np in tlie softest 
phrast'H 1 can elotlie it in'), to a great manj' friends I 
slionld he ])h'ased to oblige. 

JMy hands jnst now arci very fall, and. as every 
note tliat is liable to bo printi'd means a drop of blood 
from my V('iuH and a spark of nm-vons fore(> from 
my ganglions, I have to bi'g off from tasks that 
H 0 (!m very slight to all but those', who are alri-ady 
overlmrdemed. 

Yon will understand this — ('very woman knows 
what it is to liav(^ a stiteh too many to take. 1 f 1 do 
not loolcont I shall have to write, insi.ead of “The Song 
eC the Shirt,’’ “d'he Song of the Sliei't" (of paper), 
and draw tears from tlio eyes of (everybody by my 
piotiu'o : — 

“ Witli (liigi'i'M weary ami worn, 

AVitli eyelids heavy ami ri'd," 

A serilililer heldiiij^ a ((.seil-iip jam 
Sat nielciiig his used-iii' liead. 

You Would fe(d sorry for find:, 1 know, so you 
will just keep this note to yourself and say no more 
about it. 

TO .roitN" oor.ra.vs wakiucm, m. ii. 

iViiri'/i lie, IH7(1. 

Mr DKAR I)lt. VVaukkn, I //u/s/, (txense. myH('lf. 

I have given what I eonld spare to tlie “Old South” 
Ifimcl. I have writbm a poem, -sonu' verses, at any 
rate, — printed in the Diiifi/ Adt'n'thvr under the 
title “A Last Aiipoal,” to stir up pc'ople as nmeh as 

T t 1 . 41 ¥-1 » 
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iiml taken my lianil-i>i-j;:an on my liaek, I eiuiiuit, mako 
nil my miml to eome liaek to the saini' (hiorHLe|) ami 
lie>;iu ei intlim:^ aj'ain. I^erioiisly ami alianlulely, yon 
must laill smiu' other street musleiaii. 

Ill I'lioi-. I'liAKi.i H laaor MinroN. 

VV.Ml til AetiN Si'iiia.i'. ./mil' ITi, 1H7(1. 

Mv IMiyU Niiltl'iiN, Allhollj^h 1 feel with tho 
Arelilhsliop that "imm esprit, j^raee an eiel, n'a rien 
eiieore pei'iln ile sa viijnenr,” luul yon are not. [ilayiiijj^ 
the part ol till Ulas to nnn I I’eel also the meaiiiii) 4 ; of 
what Mr. l‘hiier-,on said w lien he was yoiiii;fei' than 1 
am now ; 

" If e> lime In lie iilil, 

Te I like tit mitl ; 

'I'tiere 'n linf elinitall fnr tlli'l mill tllllt, 

MitLe lliv n|ilinll tvlltell III ttVil, 

Iteiiiiiiiiii.'e llie I'iilliti).; fiver, 

Leine the imtllV littil lliilit the few.” 

I'leiisanI as it is to lie foltl we are not, worn out and 
elTete, 1 am so tired after my huur wlnlt'r eoiirHe of 
leeliu'efi and all that has tilled up their intervals, that 
I Wiiulil };ive mole for a few weeks of loliis-ealinp; 
than for all the honors in thi' wurhl. 

I fonntl the task of presjilino at llit' Imsiness rneel,- 
iujis Very tryins^. 1 dreaded the mere mailer of nian- 
uy'inff the tlinner. Wln-ii 1 ^avt' up l.lu' presideiiey 
tif the Alitmui it was with ti sinh of ndief that, ,1'lolus 
mijfht haye envied. 1 have not heart, to think of Iry- 
iiift it HKain, if it Wert' a eonei'ivalile thinj:i; that tho 
oHiee nhiiuld lie idleietl me, 

I do assure y iiii lliat in stilte of all that is eoniiili- 
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once more to the Association, it made me ache all over 
to read yoxir kind note. I have been so followed np 
of late with requests, and urgent requests, to bo and 
to do so many things m so many places, that I feel 
almost as nervous as Sydenham’s male hysteric pa- 
tient. To-day I left town to get rid of two formid- 
able friendly attacks, and came back to simmer 
through an examination this afternoon of a candidate 
for the degree of Phil. Doet. To-morrow I am im- 
paled by an Executive Committee; Saturday we 
have a most tedious Faculty meeting ; and early next 
week sixty-nine books will he handed me for minute 
examination of medical students for their degree. 
And this is my vacation after seven months’ lectures. 
I was not made for so much work as I have been hav- 
ing — I cannot tell you half of it — and I know you 
would not want to overdrive that poor old horse you 
heard me tell of the other evening. 


To 


December 4, 1880. 

Dear Sir, — I do not like to be asked to read 
and give my opinion of manuscripts in verse or prose. 
The critics of the magazines are the proper persons to 
ajiply to, and they are commonly fair enough. I fail 
to see the di.stinguishing qualities in these verses 
which would entitle them to a place in such a periodi- 
cal as Tlie Atlantic. But I have nothing to do with 
editing that magazine; and you can send your pieces 
to the editor, if you have no fear of the waste-basket. 
You have probably no conception of the vast number 
of young, persons who write passable, and even pretty 
and pleasant, verse nowadays; it is a very common 
accomplishment, if it deserves such a name, for it 
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'.m 

li'inU tuuiiy lu'i'Mi Ill'S t<i write wlm liuve luilliinj^ iiv jiiir- 
tieuliir til luv, auil vvlm are taseiaateil witli (lie jinsi'le 
uf tlieir tiUll Vel'.eH, i will tint erilieiae YulU' liueH! 

I till lint ai-e why _\iiu mIiiiiiUI aak me to. v^eiul (hem 
til (lie mae.a/iiie-. ; aiul, ii‘ tliey all rejeel, them, aeiul 
them til au_\ new ->|ia|ier that will ]iriul. them, if ymi 
think the', are wmlhy nl heiii”' imnle inihlie; ami 
if they have any urii^inality, any real merit, nf any 
kiinl, _\iiu will ,-,iiun he 1‘iminl mil, ymi may ilepeiul 
tilimi it. 

1’. ^’mi will aik me if 1 reail llie.ae. ver.aeH. I 
(//(/, eveia line nf them. 

1 Ihnl ill 7/(1 liiiiil'. /lin/rr Ihia mile : — • 

in VI. .V. nn vviii.i r linwr, ,iu, 

Iliviiiiv Kvine., \| vn , 1M.S7, 

Mv tit VU Sti!, I■’nr the lii'il lime .ainee Hiiine 
early ilale, whether A. I>, nr .Miimli I liarilly 
kmiw , I have i',nl mv harne'.i nlf ami am Mtamlitt|' fnr 
a Jiiiinlh nr Iwn in the .'ilall, 'ui In aiieak. In nlher 
wnrthi, I have im literary wnrk in hatnl at IIuh mn- 
iiienl, ami am Inllim: in !i tiiekinp;>eimir at my ani.imi- 
mil lire'iiile. 

Nnvv, a*! ymi kmiw, my ilear y iiim!(; friemi, Dnlihin 
miiHt he liai ne'i>,eil tip jiii( uH mimh In earry mie In 
viiit hi i liei”hhni ) Ut tn ipt im a liini' jniiriiey, ’I'll 
enullntie my litMiratlve manner nf M|ieei'h, 1 iln nut 
wi'ih 111 hiune-.t np, ai 1 mutt tin, even fnr the alielit 
eveititiim (ii the linwei'i nf my Alma Maler. h'lir, 
innk ynii, 1 am what my friemlt the aiilneraph-lmnt- 
eit rail a ‘‘imteil peftnll,” inmetiliieH perliap'i " milli" 
rimm," hnl 1 am imt ipille .'mre nf iIum, 'I'hey iiIhii 
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to be good for autographs much longer, so that it 
would be the civil thing in me to hurry up my signa- 
ture before it is too late. Under tliese circumstances, 
being “noted,” and also well-nigh the xiosition of the 
superfluous veteran, I have to be careful what I write, 
as I often find it in xirint, sometimes to my great dis- 
comfiture. I cannot write even a careless note like 
this without grave consideration. The Interviewer 
comes everywhere, and if a note hap^oens to lie o^jen 
anywhere he will Imow what is in it, and it will be 
served up in the next morning’s xiaiicr. 

So let me have niy svyeet do-nothing, as the Italians 
say; and let poor old Dobbin stand in the stall with 
his harness off, munching his hay and oats, and think- 
ing when he is next to be trotted out, hoping it will 
not be yet awhile. 

TO WILLIAM H. POTTER, D. M. D., SECRETARY. 

206 Beacon Street, JDucerober 3, 1888. 

My dear Sir, — I am sorry to say that I shall 
not be able to attend the meeting of the Harvard 
Dental Association or take an active xoart in its pro- 
ceedings. 

I have a real interest in the welfare of a profession 
to which so many of us ought to feel grateful with 
every word wo speak and every morsel wc swallow. 
Few persons have xpassed the age of threescore years 
and ten, retaining their own self-respect and a proper 
regard to axipearances, whose mouths do not flash 
with incisors which never Icuew what it is to grow 
from a socket or to cut their way through a gum. By 
the thoughtful care and ingenious devices of the den^ 
tist, childhood is protected from the destructive pro- 
cesses which threaten and tend to undermine the 
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structures essential to health and beauty; youth is 
rendered doubly charming, middle age coincl}^, and 
old age presentable. We cannot be too grateful to 
our dental friends who do so much for us all, and it 
is pleasant to see them gathered together to use the 
organs in their own mouths in the important function 
to which the preceding hour has been devoted, and 
now to exhibit those same organs in the smiling 
amenities of social intercourse. 

I am always pleased to hear of the success of the 
graduates of the Dental School, whom I had the pleas- 
ure of counting among the audience at my anatomi- 
cal lectures. I will not refer to those established in 
our own city, who have filled and are filling so well 
the places once occupied by Dr. Flagg, Dr. Joshua 
Tucker, Dr. Harwood, and their more immediate 
successors. But I was glad to know that the son of 
my classmate, Dr. Horatio Cook Mcriam, who bears 
his name, was prospering in a neighboring city fa- 
mous of old for its witches and in later years for its 
bewitching daughters, whose most precious attractions 
are safe, I am sure, in his hands. 

In my visit to Cambridge, England, two years ago, 
I met Dr. George Cunningham, one of the most in- 
telligent graduates of the class of 1876, thriving and 
happy in a charming old residence under the shadow 
— the light, rather, of the great University. 

In connection with this, here is a paragraph from 
an earlier letter concerning a dinner of the forceps- 
wielders which the Doctor did attend : — 
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TO JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

Fehniary 15, 1S78, 

My dear Motley, — I got }^oiu’ letter of Janu- 
ary 26t]i to-day, just as I was getting ready to go to 
a dinner at Parker’s of our J)entaL Faculty — for yon 
knew, or must know, that we have a Dental School 
now in eonueetion witli the University. I had to 
leave it unread, or I should not liave been in season to 
hear the young man our professor got to come all the 
way from London to give the Anniversary Address. 
It was an awfid kind of thought to sit down with a 
room full of tooth-doctors, gnashing their incisors and 
molars in concert; hut I sat between President Eliot, 
for whom I have a fancy, and a white-headed old 
dentist from New York — Dr. Elcazer Parmelec, fa- 
mous a generation or so since — worth four millions, 
somebody said, which fact seemed to cast a golden 
nimbus about his silver hair. So while yon have 
been dining [with] dukes, I have been dining with 
dentists, — and to tell the honest truth I think we 
could get along better without the first than the sec- 
ond.” . . . 

TO JOHN CODMAN ROPES. 

Fehruary 29, 1802. 

Dear Mr. Eopes, — The time comes sooner or 
later when the muse has to say to her veterans : “ Clau- 
dite jam rivos, senes, sat prata biberunt.” I have 
written a great many occasional poems in my day, but 
I find the twilight of fourscore years and over less 
favorable to that kind of mental labor than the easier 
task of recording my recollections, with which I be- 
guile the hours spared to me by my correspondence. 
I must therefore excuse mvself from the honorable 
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office of Poet at the Gettysburg celebration, and if 
any request comes in a more formal shape I will write 
my apology in a more dignified and official fasliion 
than I have written this easy and familiar note. 

P. S. I had forgotten the former letter you sent 
and was thinking only of your note. I will an.swer 
it, as I have said, in due season and dignified phrases. 

The Times, of Trenton, published the following 
reply of Dr. liolmcs “to a young and ambitious liter- 
ary aspirant who applied to him for a position as pri- 
vate secretary.” 

Dear Sir, — I regret that it is not in my power to 
direct you to any place of employment such as you 
desire. In a city like this the crowding toward all 
such employments is veiy great, and there are a few 
situations to bo divided among a great nundier of 
applicants. As for myself, I am not (as I am often 
supposed to be) an editor, and have no writing to do 
which I am not competent to do myself, with a little 
occasional aid from the members of my own family. 

I regret not to be able to give you encouragement 
as to employment in Boston, but the truth is, there is 
next to nothing of the kind you mention, most of our 
writers being as poor as rats tlicmselves, and no more 
able to keep an amanuensis than they are able to set 
up a coach and six. 

I do not even know how to advise you beyond this 
simple counsel, which I have occasionally given to 
young aspirants: If you tliinlc you have literary 
talents, write something for the best paper or maga- 
zine you can get into ; keep to one signature, and you 

rtTi-1* l-v-xr o xxrliinl-* to vi/^nz-lTr +/-v rvitm 
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the highest price for almost every kind of literary 
ability. 

I do not “turn from your petition with cold iiidiffer- 
enco,” but it is utterly out of my power to do more 
than give you these few words of kindly advice. 

Here is a short note, but probably as long as the 
recipient wanted : — 

May 22, 1801. 

My dear Sir, — I have received your poem, 
“Heart of the Golden Roan,” and read it all. There 
was enough in it to keep up my interest, and I paid 
an attention to it which I can rarely afford to give to 
the books I receive. I will not criticise it. I think 
some may find it obscime ; but my eyes arc not very 
bright, and my wits may be at fault when I think 
there is some difficulty in getting at your whole moan- 
ing. At any rate I thank you for what you have 
given us. 


Beverly Farms, Mas,?., August 10, 1882. 

My dear Young Lady, — I know very little 
about the musical Avorld of Boston, and am unable to 
advise you, etc., etc. . . . 

As to your literary questions, I do not see how you 
can help yourself if an editor alters your papers, 
except by becoming so Important to him that you 
can make it a condition of publishing your articles 
that they shall not be in any way tampered with. 

I remember writing an article for the North Ameri- 
can Review many years ago in which the editor 
claimed his Editorial right to change things to suit 
himself, and altered just one word — for the worse. 
I submitted. Long afterwards, when the article was 



IHI \ II IIH til-- fiUUil sfoNUKNTS !i4l 

rfjiritit>'il, 1 iiltiTril it luifk ui^aiii, ns it was at llrNl;. 
1 ln-lif\i' rilil'it'-i lilt rlaiiu (lial riL,dit luililtlu'iacnn- 
Iril’Uloi . f,. i tiiii imiittfiaul (n In. iuliTfiTcil vvilli, anil 
I lliltik all )'ni witiilil ....I l.y I'liiiiiilaiuinjj wtmlil ho 
111 (iml till' ilimi' 111 ' that jiartii'ular luTiuilioal oliwoil 
af^aiii 'l >1111. 

A** (>i vmu' liliTun prinjn-i'ts I ran trll ymi vi'i’y 
litllr. 'riii-vr i-i a j;ri-at rinwil nl' nauly ami aj^a-rrahlo 
luitiTM, ami it is itrilliri' ninri' nur Ii-ms than a ''Hlrn^- 
^;li' till' lilr" lii-twn-n tlinu, anil survival of Iho lit, 
trst, sniui-i iinrs hut it is Hafi'i' to nay mirvival of 

till' •inr\iviiis, 

I hi \iinr hrsi, ami Mm will liml yuitr niarlcrt valno 
in tUm limr. 1 am afraiil I ran j'ivr nii iitliri* connHol 
than this. 

til ,MUH. ir. s. Msrt..\tii. 

StjilnnUr 111, |SS2. 

Mv It) vu Miis. SiMi.vttt, I must, hrjtin hy 
(liimkim,;: >im t’uf \imr kiml hflrr ami tiir |ilrasaut 
wiu'tl t it riiulaiii'i ; a vviinl rrutn Mmrr-siin, mirh as yon 
liaM- r«’iiiirl<sl tn inr, is hrtlrf than a 
fnmi many M-ty j'"'"! I'rm'l". I Imvo frail, ami rruil 
raii-fillh, thr fhlrr jiiirius ytiu tirml 1110. MaHlof 
Willir, >imr ttraml snii, h 1 iii«-h u jiiirtiral iiatui'o, ami 
(inly wants tr.iiniiit,; In ilu jiisiiro tn it, hut I am al'raiil 
lir will want t«i ilu im innst yimu}.r wi ilri'M of vrrso ilo, 
makr !t rrimfatiiui hy Hrmlintt; his iinmatnro iiriiilnr- 
tiiiii-s tn till' litriai'v iinirki't. Now ho law a jfi'wili 
ilral tn Irani Itofnio lio ouii |irosont, hinwoir tn tho 
|inlilir: I law in ".Man’s llrrilago," ho inakoH “paHt" 
ih>mr witli ‘‘hi-ijurHi " ittul '‘|flvon " rhymo with 
'‘list’ll.’' I say “iiuikr'i" thoin Imt that ho 

oailfinl iln. Hr Usra thrill Bs if lllOV VVOI‘0 I'llVlllOH. 
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to the waste-basket, which contained such errors as 
these. The versos might have merit, hut such falsa 
rliyming would frighten them, and prevent their doing 
justice to the lines that held them. I do not commonly 
encourage young persons to write in verse. If they 
feel the impulse to do so very strongly, I advise them 
to take some signature and stick to it. TJie signa- 
ture should not be a fancy name, or a boy’s name 
like Willie, but initials; three are hest, as they are 
less likely to have more than one owner. If the verse 
has any real merit the publishers will find it out, for 
they are always looking roimd for new talent. Mis- 
takes in rhyme, rhythm, and even in spelling are very 
common in yormg writers. A young lady who is be- 
coming known through leading periodicals, and writes 
very well, spells “ absence ” twice, in a letter she has 
just written me, “ahscence.” So the faults I have 
found with one of Willie’s poems do not prevent my 
recognizing in them a poetic character, which may 
develop, with careful cultivation, to excellence. But 
writing verses is not the chief aim of man. It is a 
fascinating kind of labor and brings so much flattery 
and over-praise from friends, that it is too apt to en- 
gross more than its share of time and attention. The 
most assiduous study of the best models is one of the 
preparations for success. This takes time, which is 
an advantage; for if one publishes too hastily, as I 
did when a young man, he is liable to get a name for 
a certain cleverness or smartness which will be in his 
way when he aims at better work and a larger repu- 
tation. , 

August 26, 1803. 

Dear Sir, — I have read your poem, or rather the 

AvlrmA-ha ^rmi linvA SAnh iy^a nil nf -^liAm AnvAfnllv. 
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The compoaitioii appears tn be. of llie nalnve nf aii 
Epic, a form of poem ba.s been Hnei'e.s.-iful “ulv 

a very few times in the world’s history. SniUhey 
tried it often, — yon remember llyrou s 

“All Epio from Bob Soutboy ovei'y year." 

Joel Barlow tried it and fsiiled; T'imotby 
tried it and failed. No living poet of rcipnte, win) 
writes in tho English langua.ge, has ventiiriul on Kueh 
a task, that I remember. .In tiu) faee of siieh finds 
it is, perliaps, more tlian you have a rigid, to e.'C|)eefc 
that I shoidd proiihe.sy sne.ee.ss for your elVoi’t. I do 
not think it would prove profitablo in ii peeiiiilitry 
point of view; on tho contrary, I fear it might provo 
a lo.sing enterprise. As to literary reputation, you 
must know what competition you would have to inei't. 

I do not thinlc your poetical training fits you to 
enter the lists against Touny.son and Jnnigfellow iind 
Browning, who are almost tho only poets that write 
long pieces. 

It is greatly to your credit that you have studiesd 
history and composition, while otboi-s Iravo been Wttst« 
ing their time and talents. You have gained know- 
ledge and happines.s, with a certain degree of skill in 
working at your task. Still I oamiot oonsciontiously 
advise you to print your poem; it will be an oxpouso 
to you, and the gain to your reputation will not bo an 
equivalent. 

Nov&mber 12, 1871. 

My DEAii Sir, — The instinct, perhaps as you 
say inherited, for writing verse needs long training 
and study, before it can produce rhymes that can bo 
called poetry. The sonnet is a very complex and 
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It has been a good deal cultivated in this country, 
and many writers have become skilful in construet- 
ing it; perhaps your daughter may become so by 
practice, but I think she is too immature at present 
to wrestle with its difficulties. There is such a super- 
abundance of verse in the literary market that with 
few exceptions it is a drug, a superfluity which some- 
times brings a writer some slight reward in pay or in 
reputation, but it is for the most part a disaiipoint- 
ment. Only one thing can be said to a beginner: “If 
you believe in yourself, try, try, and try again, until 
you succeed; or have failed so constantly that you 
had better try some pursuit tliat promises a better 
reward.” 

Nkw Yokk. 

Mt dear Sir, — I receive great numbers of let- 
ters resembling that which you sent me. It pains me 
to say that I can do little, very little, to help the ap- 
plicants. If you have the ability and the knowledge 
to write what the public wants, you will soon be found 
out. Write in any paper, in the obscurest village 
sheet in the country, and you will soon be known if 
you write witli originality, force, beauty, scholarship 
of such a grade as the public demands. If you have 
not some, at least, of these qualities, you will find 
literature an unprofitable field. Any regular occu- 
pation — a clerkship, a mechanical employment — is 
better than writing prose or verse which is rejected 
by all the good paying periodicals, and only serves to 
fill up blanks in the columns of one of those papers 
I spoke of. You can begin with them, but if your 
productions attract no attention after a fair trial, it 
is not worth while to waste your strength in writing 

nrl-»of i5L XT'. T 
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Jiave a good deal of confidence in tlic judgment of the 
reading public. It knows what it wants, at any rate, 
and pounces upon every new aspirant, who shows any 
mark of genius, with carnivorous avidity. The ed- 
itors all want him, the public wants him — and he is 
soon dragged from obscurity. But both are intoler- 
ant of mediocrity, or at least indifferent to it, and 
the great majority of candidates for fame and money 
have nothing but mediocrity to offer — if they have 
as much as that. 

You have got to save what powers you have — to 
show, not me or any friend, but the reading public 
and the editors. I have tried to help two men of real 
powers and accomplishments to a share of public 
favor, but I found I could do little, as the imblie will 
judge for itself. There is no royal road to repu- 
tation. The praise of friends is of no avail. The 
advice of experts is hardly needed by the youth of 
genius, and of no use to the ambitious young person 
who has no special gift. 

As to suggestions how you shall write what will be 
acceptable, or how what you writo may get the con- 
sideration of editors, I can only say that, if you do not 
know what you are to write upon, no stranger can tell 
you ; and if you will do your best, you must take your 
cliance patiently and cheerfully, as every one of us, 
who has had any measure of success, has had to do 
in his time. 

Excuse my plain speaking. Your letter found me 
very busy, but I have answered it honestly and con- 
scientiously. 

No sooner had the Doctor’s name acquired a mer- 

o'honf.ol'ila iTnliiA f.liOTi rvP -filirtaa nnvurvna onzi 
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politely called “sharp Yankees,” signifying thereby 
persons who keep their practices just outside the stat- 
utes, sought from time to time to make use of him 
for tlioir own personal benefit. But the Doctor was 
a wary and shrewd person, who generally thought 
twice, and cautiously too, before he acted, and who 
was not invested with that unfortunate quality of 
genius, — a stupid incapacity to take care of himself. 
Once, however, he got entrapped, and the result called 
forth this letter. 


TO DB. SARGENT. 

Boston, November 10, 1870. 

Dear Dr. Sargent, — You have hit it exactly. 
Five or six years ago, I received an elegantly bound 
volume, . . . and wrote as polite an answer as so 
unusual attention seemed to demand, . . . and though 
my letter is tolerably guarded, as you must see, con- 
sidering it as a private communication, 1 said as com- 
plimentary things as the dedication, the rich binding 
and the gilt edges and the pages I examined would 
bear, much as one says “Your humble servant ” at 
the end of a letter, not meaning that he will make his 
correspondent’s pies or black his boots. 

And now my innocently meant letter follows me 
about from town to town, and one professional bro- 
ther after another writes to know how it was that I 
became the accomplice of this person, whom they all 
agree in denouncing as a charlatan. 

I cut a large slice of humble pie and eat it, as 
Pistol ate his leek, before their eyes. I am eating a 
slice of it now. I ought to have seen the cat’s ears 
and tail under the thin sprinkling of meal, but I did 
not. Worse than this, I have had a similar but more 
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a-ti 

ingi'iiiiius trifle tn p>t. my nmuf [tluyt'il (in mn (inci 
aj^alii siiiff that. I am [ir'uul tn .say, linwiivcr, (hat 
a (liinl aitfiiijit (diis tinu' fmm ('alil'nriiia), sn ailmi- 
ralily inanaafcl tli.al il iiuf;iit tn liavf .snffccdcd, rmmd 
lUf im my fiiiard, and was mid. witii i'iix,-lilvf. astntf- 
nivss umlfi' ihf fdvfr (d lamli-lihf inj^fimiinunf.s.s. 

Sii ymi Hff, my di-ar IM’. Sar^jimt, dial. I am llm 
jiiTMi’fiilfd imlividiial. llaviiifj dm (fiinil nr Mad I’m'- 
Iniif III Ilf Knunii liy naim* a liulf mnri' widely tlmn 
dm fdmmiin run nf ddfldi-s, i( is an nlijffl; In entrap 
me for adverdsimmals. II. alsd liapiienM (hat. I reefivn 
a great, many letters, cdiiiplimenlary nr nllmrwi.se, 
from a dislanee, and I dn mil. always slialy them as 
('ai'erully as 1 diiglit tn, very iirnlialily, liefnrn answer,, 
itig llmm. 

't'liis is all I have In say. 'I'he ghnsl. of that itmn- 
eetil lelter will haunt im- all my days, Imlignaiil; 
renidiisl ranees, .si.vere senleiiees nl’ enndemnul idii, will 
fdlldW that ap[iarilidn in endless relays. Wlial- ean 

I dll? .\ newspaper Mallle Midween I’riifessni'H -• 

and Ilidines will imly maUe matters wursi'. Van ean 
tell the sldiy in yniir dwu rvdi’iU amnng yiitir meilieal 
friends. I have Mad In write in funner years In • 
ami , and I never kmiw where he yvill turn up 
mixt lint there is mt peace fur me. 

Kailhfiilly and Murrdwfully ynurs. 


The fnllnwing little imti* is Inn clever to Mo lost: 


Tti ram'i-ssiiu a.sa ouay. 


Mitij yi sf. 

Di'.vtt IMi. (fU.w, You may renmniMcr that. ~™ 
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parently an acquaintance or correspondent of your 
own. 

I have just received this letter from him, with the 
printed fragment, and it leads me to ask whether he 
is of soimd and disposing intellect, or one of those 
people whose brains are slightly addled by a freak or 
phantasy? Shall I answer this letter? and if so, 
what shall I say to this mau, wlio is stirring the infi- 
nite abysses with a toothpick? Please retmm the 
invaluable documents, with a hint as to whether it 
is worth while to answer the letter at all, except in 
a polite phrase or so. — I am disposed to leave the 
wearer of Mamhrino’s helmet in undisturbed posses- 
sion. 

Somewhere about 18T2-7S the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society undertook to expel those of its members 
who were avowed practitioners of homceopatliy. The 
attempt was resisted; litigation resulted, and the 
court finally decided that the Society had the lawful 
right to make the expulsion. Of course feeling ran 
very high, and, apart from the legal conflict, discussion 
as to the wisdom and propriety of the proceeding was 
heated among the physicians and the community. 
Naturally enough the practitioners of the regular 
•school (I hope the phrase is correctly used, though I 
speak with alarm upon the topic!), knowing the pro- 
clivities of Dr. Holmes, desired to enlist his trenchant 
pen upon their side. He, however, declined to enter 
the lists, and the following letter, in which he did so, 
is an excellent instance of the cool, shrewd judgment 
which protected him from many an error in life, 
though few persons appreciated the presence of the 
quality in his mental composition. 
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TO DR. JOHN COLLINS IVARREN. 

Apeil 14, 1873. 

Dear Dr. Warren, — I have most carefully and 
patiently read all the documents yon placed in my 
hands. I have thought the whole matter over delib- 
erately, and am satisfied that the Society was entirely 
in the right in getting rid of the homoeopathists as 
it did. 

It is a question, however, whether it is worth while 
to stir the matter, since the Society has gained its 
point. The homcEopathi.st3 would like a chance to 
answer an attack, and they would at once he lifted 
into notice hy the article which was meant to finish 
them, especially if it were written in a way to attract 
the attention of the public. 

There are two popular maxims which it is always 
well to hoar in mind, when dealing with these noli 
me, tangere, quasi scientific bodies : to “ let sleeping 
dogs lie,” and “to leave well enongli alone.” Where 
there is good evidence that public opinion is awake 
and active, with the impression that the homoiopa- 
thists are a wronged and persecuted band of martyrs, 
when such opinion puts itself forward in a tangible 
shape, it may he proper to meet it with statements 
and explanations. Until such time the expediency of 
agitation appears to me questionable. 

But, secondly, the result of the appeal to the Su- 
preme Court has not as yet been made public so far 
as I know, and the publication of its judgment would 
seem to mark the proper time for taking up tlic gen- 
eral question, if it were to ho taken up at all. 

And, lastly, I am far from feeling eertaiu that I 
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dealing witli these people, in case it became necessary 
or was thought expedient to meddle with them. 
They know me of old, and they would know me in the 
domino of an editorial, you may he very sure. Now 
you know as well as I do that I have a certain kind 
of literary reputation which would make me a desira- 
ble antagonist to any impertinent upstart, who might 
want to advertise himself. When 1 published my lec- 
tures on “Plomoeopathy and its Kindred Delusions,” 
in 1842, I had three formal pamphlets, besides mis- 
cellaneous newspaper squibs, launched at my head — 
from Boston, Providence, and Philadelphia. I am 
better known now than I was then, a great deal, and 
it would be a good thing for any of therjo obscure 
charlatans to have a chance to measure himself 
against me. 

You must not mistake this for vanity, for I have 
had to learn by some very trying experiences that I 
must be very careful how I give the self-advertisiug 
classes any chance whatever to avail themselves of my 
name, which has been long enough before the public 
to have become available for their purposes. 

The more I think of it the more I am convinced 
that, if anything at all is to be said in your pages, 
and whenever it may be said, a perfectly simple, dry, 
brief, impersonal article (not rhetorical, not brilliant, 
not popular in its tone) will be the best policy. 

I must therefore return a “retaiuing-fee ” of twenty 

dollars which has been sent me by Dr. E. , hoping 

that I have convinced you that I am right in prefer- 
ring that some other person may be assigned the task. 

I will return you the papers, which wiU go among 
the /aits pour servir of the writer of any future arti- 
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A few of tlie short notes, though they hardly 
amount to very much, may he added, as specimens. 

TO GEORGE ABBOT JAMES. 

June 2Wi. 

My dear Mr. James, — I have seen the bottom 
of a good many glasses in my time, but of none with 
more pleasure than of this which you send me. After 
having made many an old Roman tipsy in spite of his 
amethyst, the cyathua, or patera, or whatever it might 
have been called, is still ample enough, though it 
would hold but a few drops of Palernian, to carry 
a friendly pledge, which comes to me, glowing and 
fragrant, and for which 23lease accept my most cordial 
aclcnowledgmeuts. 

Those who remember the famous Portuguese Gram- 
mar will enjoy this : — 

TO DR. S. WEIR MITOUELL. 

20 , 1803 . 

Dear Mr. Sir, — I have to receive from you the 
past to-morrow the phrases-book of the Portugal lan- 
guage. Walking through the mail office to Cam- 
bridge, where I enhabit not, I am wanting it before 
the day next to this morning’s hinder aide. I find in 
it much rib movement. The English I discover to 
be very extraordinary jiretty good. The London’s na- 

noo 

tive must have was a 'wi’iter of the vermieular parts. I 
reflect the ditto w(!ll accommodated to the Portu-geese. 
To the Joseph Miller book much iircfor I this, and 
thank the same for you with all my cardiac scrobicle. 

Make believe I am faithfoolishly yours. 
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TO THE SAME. 

October 4, 1882. 

Mt deak Dr. Mitchell, — I found the magnifi- 
cent paper-scimetar on my table yesterday, and could 
not help thinking it was meant to remain there. 
Only it is too gorgeous — too grand — for such a 
humble literary work-bench. No matter j it shall 
stay there and divide the honors with the one Miss 
Thackeray sent me years ago. 

The riddle on it is one of the best in the English 
language. I doubt if there are ten, or even five — I 
am not sure there are three, which can compare with 
it in finish and in the perfection of its graceful dou- 
ble-meanings. If you only left this, to consult me 
about whether it would be a fitting jn’esent — say for 
the Queen or the President — or Mr. Gladstone or 
Victor Hugo — why, I shall say certainly it is more 
than good enough for the best of them. If you meant 
it for me, I can only say I tliank you most heartily 
for a gift of which any author might be proud, en- 
graved with lines which he will never look upon with- 
out wishing he had written them. 

The scimctar was an ivory paper-cutter, inscribed 
with this “ riddle : ” — 

“A simple go-tetween am I, 

Without a thought of pride. 

I part the gathered thoughts of men 
And liberally divide. 

I set the soul of Shakspeare free, 

To Milton’s thoughts give liberty, 

Let Sidney speak with freer speech, 

Bid Spenser sing and Taylor preach. 

Though through all learning swift I glide, 
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The following was to Mr. George W. Simmons, 
who had succeeded in making fruit trees grow upon 
the inliospitahle soil of “Little Nahant.” 

21 Charles Stheet. 

My dear Sir, — Mrs. Holmes desires to add her 
thanks to mine for the beautiful fruits and flowers. 

I could not keep both those pears, and as Agassiz 
had asked me to dine with him on Thursday, I sent 
him the biggest, with the lines you will find on the 
next leaf. 

The Prophet for his tliirstiiig flock 
Bade streams of water flow ; 

The new enclianter smites the rock 
And fruits of Eden glow. 

Like goes to like ; this beauty seeks 
The great and good and fair, 

And finds at length, with blushing cheeks, 

A second matchless pair. 

TO DR. GEORGE 0. SHATTUCIC. 

September 22, 18G4. 

Dear Dr. Shattuck, — You will be interested in 
this young man, Mr. W. M. F. Kounds, who wishes 
to begin the study of medicine. He is wide awake, 
full of good intent, and always c/ocs to your clmrch 
on Sunday when he is in town. He wishes to give his 
note for lecture fees, and I hope you will accommo- 
date him in this and in such other ways as he may 
ask with reference to instruction, for he is a youth of 
promise and may do us honor by and by. 
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TO WILLIAM 0. WINSLOW.^ 

Mt dear Sir, — I have read with great interest 
the accounts of the projected exploration of Zoaii. I 
believe in the spade. It has furnished the cheap de- 
fence, if not of nations, yet of beleaguered armies. 
It has fed the tribes of mankind. It has furnished 
them water, coal, iron, and gold. And it has given, 
and is giving, them tmth, historic truth, the mines 
of which have never been opened until our own time. 

It seems to me that the wliole Christian and the 
whole Hebrew world should be as much interested in 
the excavation of Zoan as the classic world is in that 
of Troy, or Mycenae, or Assos. 

My guinea-hen does not lay as many golden eggs as 
do the more prolific fowls of some of my neighbors, 
but one of them is at your service to hatch a spade 
for Zoan. 

TO FRANCIS BARTLETT. 

July 29, IBTO. 

Mt dear Mr. Bartlett, — My Doctor, O. W. 
H., M. D., has forbidden my going out evenings for 
the present, for fear of a return of certain troubles, 
which I believe I am getting rid of, but for which he 
is still treating me. I am very sorry that my respect 
for his opinion, founded on a very long experience 
with his patient, compels me to deny myself the pleas- 
ure of being with you and your guests on Friday 
evening. 

In response to an invitation to visit Naushon, the 
far-famed Island Kingdom of “Governor” Swain, 
this note was written; — 

Concerninv the ‘‘Effvut ExDloration.Piinf1.** ana Uir R-xfio- 
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TO JOHN M. FORBES. 

September 12, 1851. 

My dear Sir, — I received a missive with the Seal 
of State a few days before yours. I do not pretend 
to rebel or repudiate — the authority is undisputed, 
and the command is one which it is the higliest of 
privileges to obey. If therefore I should by ill chance 
be wanting among the faithful subjects, you may be 
sure I have entered into some private composition or 
coalition with the Governor. If it does not prove so, 
I will consent to be li.anged (in any wcll-sluug ham- 
mock), drawn (at full length in the Island Book), and 
quartered (in any room of the Gubernatorial mansion). 

TO MRS. JULIA C. R. UORR. 

Boston, November 1, IfiSO. 

My DEAR Mrs. Dorr, — The ivy lias reached me 
in' good condition, and if care and attention can make 
it live and grow, it shall flourish and spread until it 
begins to cut olf the light of tlmt study window Avhioli 
you remember. It is but a very little while ago that 
I was saying, “I must h.avc some living thing in this 
room — a plant — a is what I ivant, — a live 

thing without nerves, that knows nothing of original 
sin and its penalties — of headaches and heartaches, 
— an innocent, dclightfidly idiotic being that is not 
troubled with any of our poor human weaknesses and 
irritabilities. ... 

Miss Kate Field is, I believe, responsible for this 
bit: “His reference in Fe)mer to the ‘twenty- 

seventh letter of the alphabet ’ so puzzled one lady 
reader, who was reading the story in company with a 
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relative, that she wrote to the author, telling him that 
neither she nor her cousin Edward could make out 
his meaning. ” Plis reply was : — 

Boston, March 4, 1861. 

Mt dear Miss Lavinia, — The twenty-seventh 
letter of the alphabet is pronounced by applying the 
lips of the person speaking it to the cheek of a friend, 
and puckering and parting the same with a peculiar 
explosive sound. “Cousin Edward” will show you 
how to speak this lahial consonant, no douht, and 
allow you to show your proficiency by practising it 
with your lips against his cheek. For further infor- 
mation you had better considt your gm'inma. 

A Scotch gentleman who sent him a book called 
Burns and the Kirh had from him a note of thanks 
in which he said; “I find it full of interest, for it 
treats a question which has long puzzled me: how 
strait-laced Scotland could clasp her national poet to 
her bosom without breaking her stays.” 

A gentleman of the Jewish faith one day sent to 
the Doctor some wine from Jerusalem. The note of 
thanks w'as: “Wine received. Strong as Samson. 
Sweet as Delilah.” 

Once, when a man of no great note died, his friends 
tried to get Dr. Holmes to “say a few kind words 
about the deceased which might be published.” But 
he declined. “Do you see?” he said. “They want 
to engage me in the embalming business I But I can- 
not help to preserve this fly in amher.” 

In a letter he spoke of a learned gentleman as “not 
so much stamped with learning, as stained with it.” 

A newspaper preserves this story, which I believe 
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is correct; tliat at a eoimtry charitable fair he was 
entreated to furnish a letter for “the post-office.” 
Placing a one-dollar bank-note between the leaves of 
a sheet of paper, he wrote on the first page : — 

“Dear lady, whosoe’er thou art, 

Turn this pool- page with trembling care ; 

But hush, oh, hush thy heating heart. 

The one thou lov’st best will bo there.” 

Turning the page in obedience to this injunction, 
the one - dollar “ greenback ” was disclosed, and to 
prove the truth of his assertion, the Doctor had writ- 
ten the following apiical on the opposite page : — 

“ Fair lady, lift thino eyes and tell 
If this is not a truthfid letter. 

This is tho one thou lovest well, 

And naught (0) would make thee love it better.” 

Half-a-dozen trifling anecdotes may perhaps find a 
jilace here as fittingly as anywhere else. 

Walking down Beacon Street one day, a physician 
told Holmes of an amusing marriage, a “love-match,” 
which had occurred in his family, wlicrcin the bride 
was eighty-eight years old and the groom a trifle 
younger. The Doctor was greatly amused. Coming 
to his house, he walked slowly up the steps, then sud- 
denly turning, running down, and calling after his 
companion, he said: “Of course they didn’t have 
any children ; but, tell me, did they have any grand- 
children ? ” 

Here is a story told by Dr. C. B. Porter, of Bos- 
ton. “At the time of the Peace Jubilee I returned 
to my office on Boylstoii Street one day, and I found 
my slate in the hall covered with Latin words and 
signed 0. W. Holmes. I immediately got down my 
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dietiouary, for I could not translate it without ; and 
I found out by my translation that he had been to 
the Peace Juhiloe, had soiled his hoots so thoroughly 
with the dirt there that he did not like to go down 
town in such a plight, and stopped and asked my 
servant for a boot-brush that he might clean up Ids 
boots, and he had dignified this ratlier menial per- 
formance by writing it all out in Latin and leaving 
it on my slate. I do not doubt but that Dr. Holmes, 
with his keen sense of humor, was thinking of the 
trouble I should be put to in translating that Latin 
to ascertain the very commonplace thing which he 
had done.” ^ 

Mr. Howells, early in his career, introduced him- 
self to Mr. Lowell ; and thereupon Mr. Lowell took 
him into town to caU on Dr. Plolmes. The hand- 
shakings being completed, the Doctor turned to Mr. 
Lowell, and said, “Well, James, this is something 
like the apostolic succession ; this is the laying on of 
hands.” 

He said that he could not imagine a man falling in 
love with Mrs. Siddons; it would be like falling in 
love with the Pyramids. On another occasion ho 
remarked that, thougli a woman tempted man to eat, 
he had never heard that Eve had anything to do with 
his drinking ; he took to that of his own motion. 

' Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. cxxxi. No. 24, 

p. 686. 


